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Reumovrs of renewed negotiations for peace, begun or to be begun, 
though perhaps traceable in their origin to the Bourse at Paris, 
have acquired an extension and a degree of modified credence 
which constitute in themselves a political fact. We find the re- 
ports current in “ well-informed society,” in the City, in the press ; 
they meet with qualified denials, a good deal of belief, and small 
e atin. They evidently owe their paternity to the Continent; 
oat there accordingly we find them take the most connected form, in 
a story which is at least plausible. It is told in the Indépendance 
Belge, formerly a Russian organ, but latterly supposed to have 
been converted to the views of the existing Government in France. 
According to this account, the King of Prussia had invited Austria 
to join in calling forth from the Germanic Diet a grand manifesta- 
tion in favour of peace; but Austria replied by pleading her re- 
straints under the treaty of December 2. On this Prussia attempted 
“a new and supreme effort at St. Petersburg”; and the Czar re- 
solved on transmitting new overtures to Vienna, by General 
Stackelberg. In another quarter it is reported that Austria, 
according to annual custom, is now engaged in a fresh endeavour 
to renew negotiations between the Western Powers and Russia; 
and in the Globe of last night we find an article telling us, appa- 
rently “on authority,” that there have been “indirect attempts 
to terminate hostilities,” but that the conditions suggested are not 
admissible. It is a probable conjecture, that to save his dignity, 
the Emperor of Russia has not ventured to transmit proposals 
direct, lest they should be rejected, but has made Austria the me- 
dium of inquiring whether the propositions would be accepted if 
offered. The reply seems to have been in the negative, with an 
intimation that Russia must bid higher. 

But there are not wanting circumstances which give at least 
verisimilitude to reports of a leaning to a conclusion of peace on 
Russia’s own terms. Whether or not there is a split in our 

i unquestionably some members of it have talked in a 
manner calculated to awaken suspicion. The tions on the 
Paris Bourse would be explained on the supposition that the Em- 
peror is in need, and is covertly moving towards a . When 
the exhibitors of the Great Exposition took their departure, the 








Emperor Napoleon gave them a kind of m to their country- 
gre ially in  adinag hinting that of thle Gevecnmente did 
not hasten to re on one side or the other, they must take the 


consequences. This looked highly belligerent, and conclusive as 
to the Emperor's pu of continuing the war with renewed 
vigour ; but Count Walewski, his Foreign Minister, has since 
itted te the representatives of France at certain courts an 
of this speech which neutralizes it. The Minister’s 
of the Imperial original, but in mild, al- 
most dulcet ; hinting that the s will make no differ- 
ence in the relations of France with neutral courts. Much is 
made, too, in some quarters, of the fact that the Allies do not push 
the war in the Crimea; that the French Government has with- 
drawn some of its troops; and that the Czar has not only visited 
but has taken steps to construct a railway from 
Baktchi-serai to Simpheropol, as if he counted upon not eat 
being disturbed in the permanent possession of the country. A 
these ap neces might probably, if Parliament were sitting, be 
ined away : they are not inconsistent with the distinct pledge 
that the war will be prosecuted next year, in the Black Sea with 
increased energy, and in the Baltic with an animation not hitherto 
displayed in a way to meet expectation. But Parliament is not 
sitting, and the coincidence of great facts and rumours must stand 
in the place of information. 


circular is a 
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The balance of pressures would appear to be in favour of going 
forward. Whatever may be her concession to German urgencies, 
Russia shows no signs of giving way. The boastful assurance 
promulgated by a St. Petersburg journal, quoted in another page, 
that the Russian power is unimpaired, the ostentatious visit of 
the Emperor Alexander to the Crimea, and his address to the sol- 
diers, indicate no appreciation of peace as a necessity. It is con- 
ceivable that circumstances might render it impracticable for our 
Ministers to go on. Though the good faith of allies might hold 
out, their means might not. The further we advance, the less can 
we discern a distinct issue of the contest. We have not made up 
our minds how permanently to curb the power which Russia re- 
fuses to submit to the public law; we have not resolved how to 
dispose of the Crimea—how to yield it, to hold it, or to keep it 
neutral. The Western Powers stand between the two difficulties 
of having precluded themselves from making any territorial 
acquisition, and of having so broken off the negotiations as 
to preclude renewal on “the four points.” We have not 
attained a position from which we could dictate terms; 
and Russia shows no readiness to discount our future means 
of coercing her. A short cut to peace would appear a short 
cut out of these conflicting “difficulties”; and it would be 
quite natural if responsible statesmen were glad of the earliest 
apenas simply to desist. But the attention of the public in 

is country having, though slowly if not unwillingly, been drawn 
to the progressive encroachments of Russia, by which she induced 
mortal “ sicknesses” in her neighbours in order to seize their in- 
heritance, the whole community has settled upon the conviction 
that it will not “pay” to suffer the continuance of that state of 
things; that it must be effectually terminated, at the cost of any 
necessary outlay. Here would be the most formidable obstacle to 
an imperfect peace. We have had many opportunities lately for 
drawing out the sentiments of the people. At elections, at meetings 
of representatives with their constituents, at non-political meet- 
ings, nay, at intended “ Peace meetings,” the verdict has been the 
same. The addresses from municipalities presented to the King 
of Sardinia, this week, may be described in a phrase, as having by 
anticipation echoed his declaration in the Guildhall, that the sword 
haying been once unsheathed, “we cannot lay down our arms 
until an honourable and therefore durable peace has been secured.” 
Mr. Henley, a “ good old Tory,” but a thorough Englishman, put 
the popular feeling forcibly and truly when he said at Oxford, that 
“if the country were to bring the war to a conclusion before it has 
grounds for doing so, all the blood and treasure would be wasted,” 
and “ a! a man present would live to see the fight begin over 
again.” Now that is just what the public thinks it best to 
prevent. 


Not all the hackneyed writing on the subject of King Viotor 
Emmanuel’s visit, nor all the studied flattery addressed to him 

rsonally, can swamp the remarkable character of the event. It 

as become a commonplace almost before we have been able to 

estimate its full value. The King of Sardinia has departed, and 
we have no authentic account of what he has really done, not 
even a shadow of it: but he cannot have passed five days under 
the roof of Queen Victoria, have assisted at conferences between 
her Ministers and his own, have seen our people and our condi- 
tion, without carrying home a more positive idea of the ally whom 
he has joined. 

In many respects he would be impelled to form a strong con- 
trast between this country and that through which he came to it. 
In France, everything must rest upon the life and settled p 
of one man, possessing great power, natural and acquired, but still 
in many res isolated from the state which he rules and even 
from councillors that surround him. The Emperor Napoleon 
decrees a vast mp which French industry may ee a 
not be able to make good; di so much of his purpose.as he 
pleases,’ and reserves the rest; sometimes unexpectedly consults 
advisers, whom he changes at e; often acts without con- 
sultation; always pursues his own intent through all changes of 
conduct. This autocracy is — as striking a contrast as the world 
could furnish to a country in which the Sovereign reigns, and may 
advise, but does not rule; in which the Ministers are obliged to 

vern according to the purpose of the people—when the people 
~ & purpose ; and in which the manifestation of opinion, thro 
addresses from bodies corporate, whether public or private, consti- 
tutes a real influence not to be gainsaid by the Government. Both 
are Victor Emmanuel’s allies, both profess one object; yet how.qp- 
parently incompatible in their nature! | _ $0 FL 
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Vladimir Pecherine, the Russian-Roman, *priest, has been 
brought to trial in the Dublin Commission Court; and the Jury 








have been called to the hard duty of endeavouring to discover the 
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facts through the maze of Irish evidence. Morally, there could | 
scarcely be a doubt of the case; yet eyes may be mistaken, and | 


one piece of print may look so like another that it would be diffi- 
cult to feel any certainty on the subject, if it were not for the ool- | 
lateral cireumstances. Pecherine himself 7s a suspicion; and, as | 
if to strengthen the case against the prisoner, Archbishop Cullen 
has delivered a pastoral charge to his clergy which justifies the 
burning of wicked books,—as though he intended to convey a hint | 
to a Catholic jury that Pecherine was actually in his duty. The 

ure reason of the case was not assisted by the presiding Judge, | 
Mr. Justice Crampton, who delivered a charge to the Grand Jury, | 
instructing them with the extraordinary doctrine that the common 
daw of the country rests upon the Bible, and that to bring the | 
sacred instrument of an oath into contempt is to dissolve all social | 
obligation. This tends to confuse an otherwise clear case: for as | 
to the outrageous character of the offence there cannot be two 
0} — and the only question for the Jury must have been that 
of fact. 





The City meeting to consider the state of the monetary system 
and the Bank Charter Act of 1844 has proved a failure. Mr. Ben- 
noch consented to take the chair, and so far imparted a City cha- | 
raocter tu the proceedings; and Mr. Leoni Levi also lent his sanc- 
tion and presence. The speakers were gentlemen who are distin- 

ished for entertaining very peculiar opinions. Mr. Jonathan 

uncan, who was conspicuous, did not assist the dignity of the 
assemblage by the avowal that the whole cost of the evening’s pro- 
ceedings was defrayed by one gentleman: the monetary congress, 
therefore, was not self-supporting. It was more a Birmingham 
than a London exhibition; and Mr. T. C. Salt of Birmingham 
was its real chief. Abundant was the moral courage displayed : 
no difficulty was felt in carrying out the resolution, “ that such 
national paper money may be issued under conditions calculated to 
remedy the objections usually urged against paper money”; no | 
difficulty, although Mr. Salt had already declared “that money 
should be issued till every honest labourer had found full employ- 
ment at remunerative prices.” 





The Indian mail reports the Sontal insurrection unsuppressed. | 
The insurgents, indeed, appear to carry on their conflict rather as 
a riot than as a conspiracy against the Supreme Government. 
Perhaps they dream of a purely local independence; as the ad- | 
herents of Thom or “Courtenay” welcomed a divine mission | 
which was to render Kent independent of the United Kingdom. 
Their example is noticed as tending to incite other Native races to 
disbelieve in the absolute stability of the Supreme Government ; 
and the many ebullitions of native insubordination are consi- 
dered proofs that our Government is weak and ineflicient. We 
may remember, however, that the present state of India is be- 
ayes to us by the system under the late Charter. The new In- 

ia Act has materially altered our organization, but it has not been 
in operation long enough for the ultimate results to be shown. 
There may be treacheries and hostilities working among the 
Natives ; but we are convinced that the power of India was never 
greater, nor ever so likely to take root in a Native civilized and 
organized population. 





The whole tenour of the accounts from the United States con- 
firms the belief, not only that there has been no intention of pro- 
voking hostilities with this country, but that the buccaneering 
pcan which were said to have provoked suspicion on our 
side are figments. The proceedings of Colonel Kinney and other 
buccaneers across the border have manifestly no sanction from the 
body of the people, or from the Government; and the real diffi- 
culty, the Central American question, is left exactly where we 
understood it to lie—still in the hands of negotiators. 


Che Cautt. 

Tur chief incidents at Court have been connected with the visit of the | 
King of Sardinia to Queen Victoria. Her Majesty accompanied the King 
to Woolwich on Saturday, gave a banquet every day in his honour, and 
on Wednesday presided at the installation of Victor Emmanuel as a 
Knight of the Garter. The Chapter of the Order was held at three in 
the afternoon, in the Throne-room of Windsor Castle. Besides Prince 
Albert and the Duke of Cambridge, there were fourteen Knights present 
—the Marquis of Exeter, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Lans- | 
downe, the Duke of Cleveland, Earl De Grey, the Marquis of Abercorn, 
the Marquis Camden, the Earl of Clarendon, Earl Spencer, Earl Fitz- 
william, the Duke of Northumberland, the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, and the Earl of Aberdeen. The proceedings were throughout 
of the usual description, with this exception, that a new statute was read 
by the Chancellor of the Order for the especial purpose of admitting the 

ing of Sardinia as a Knight, any rule or statute notwithstanding. The 
King wore the dark-blue and silver uniform of a Sardinian General. The 
Queen received him standing ; and after the customary form of election, 
her Majesty, assisted by Prince Albert, buckled on the Garter. Then the 
Chancellor pronounced the admonition ; the Queen placed the riband and 
the George over the left shoulder of the King, and gave him the accolade. 
The Chapter being ended, her Majesty accompanied the King to his 
apartment. In the evening there was a grand banquet in the Hall of | 

t. George, served with “ the greatest magnificence” ; and at its termi- | 
nation the Lord Steward proposed the health of the King of Sardinia, 
and the band played the Sardinian hymn. The King of Sardinia de- 
ap on Thursday before the dawn. Queen Victoria breakfasted with | 

er guest at half-past four in the morning, and bade farewell to his | 
Majesty at the grand entrance when he set out for the Continent at five | 
o'clock. 





| the people, with whom he is 


The dinner-parties at Windsor Castle during the week have included 
the following— 

The Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess Royal, the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe 
Weimar, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Lord Chancellor and Lady Cran- 
worth, the Duke of Wellington, the Sardinian Minister, the Turkish Minis- 
ter and Madame Musurua, the Marquis of Breadalbane, Lady Fanny How- 
ard, the Baroness de Spaeth, Lady Caroline Murray, Lady Caroline Bar- 
rington, Lady Isabel Howard, the Marquis of Abercorn, Earl Spencer, the 
Earl and Countess of Derby, the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Cardigan, 
the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lord Wodehouse, the 
Speaker, Colonel and Mrs. Phipps and Miss Phipps, Lady Anna Maria 
Cust, Sir George Grey, Mr. and Lady Mary Labouchere, Sir George C. 
Lewis, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, Admiral M. Berkeley, Sir 
James Clark, the Reverend W. Canning, Lieutenant-General Sir Harry 
Smith, Lieutenant-General Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Clark, 
the French Ambassador and the Countess De Persigny, the Duke of Argyll, 
the Earl of Hardwicke, the Earl of Minto, Lord and Lady John Russell, Lord 
Panmure, Sir Charles Wood, Sir James Graham, Lieutenant-General_ Sir 
John Burgoyne, Major-General Sir Colin Campbell, Miss Codrington, Miss 
Emma and Miss Maria Codrington, the Earl of Lucan, the Earl of Harrowby, 
Mr. M. T. Baines, Baron Marochetti, Vice-Admiral Cochrane, Captain Milne, 
R.N., Count De Cavour, Duke Pasqua, Chevalier Massimo D’ Azeglio, Major- 
General Count Morozzo de la Rocca, Major-General Chevalier Luserna 
D’ Angrogna, Major-General le Chevalier Carderina, Le Chevalier Riberi, Co- 
lonel le Chevalier Cigala, Captain Count de Persan, Captain Count de Ba- 
rone, Captain Count de Robilant, Lord Byron and Colonel Hood, (in attend- 
—- the King of Sardinia,) Major Purves, and Colonel James Mac- 

onald, 





THE KING OF SARDINIA’S VISIT, 

Queen Victoria carried the King of Sardinia to see the wonders of 
Woolwich on Saturday. They were accompanied by Prince Albert and the 
Duke of Cambridge. The party proceeded by railway to the Nine Elms 
station, and thence in carriages to the Arsenal. Here they were received 
by the heads of the departments ; who showed them through all the 
shops, and gave them an opportunity of observing the enormous scale of 
the existing demand for munitions of war, especially shells. At the Ar- 
tillery Park the Queen entered her carriage and drove to the Artillery 
Barrack ; where the King and his companions joined her Majesty, after 
surveying the carriage department. Luncheon was served in the mess- 
room of the barrack. Next, a troop of Horse Artillery and a field-battery 
were reviewed on the common, Then, returning to the barracks, the 
Queen introduced his Majesty to several wounded soldiers ; spoke to them 
of their services, inquired their names, addressed to all words of sym- 
pathy, “ rendered the more precious by an earnestness of manner which 
in one case was manifested even by tears.’’ This interesting incident ter- 
minated the visit to Woolwich ; and, taking their carriages, the party 
drove back to the Nine Elms station, and thence by railway to Windsor, 

On Sunday morning, the King came to London by railway, and 
attended Divine service in the Roman Catholic Chapel of the Sardinian 
Legation, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, At the entrance he was received by Car- 
dinal Wiseman; who addressed him, in Italian, to this effect— 

** Sire, permit me to take advantage of this occasion, the first of its kind 
that will be enrolled in the annals of this Royal Sardinian Chapel, to convey 
to your Majesty the sincere and humble homage of the clergy who officiate, 
and the numerous congregation, native and Italian, who frequent it, and 
derive from it so many spiritual blessings. It is the most ancient of our 
chapels or churches. Founded by the piety and zeal of your Majesty’s au- 
gust ancestors, entirely maintained by them during centuries of peril and 
affliction, generously endowed by your Majesty, it has been one of the prin- 
cipal supports of our holy religion in this metropolis. And if your Majesty 
should find it but insignificant and poor, not the less fervent on that ac- 
count are the prayers daily offered up in it to the Almighty, to beg of Him 
to enrich your Majesty and your Royal House with abundant mercies and 
heavenly graces.” 

After thanking the Cardinal, and putting some questions as to the 
origin of the chapel, the King was escorted to a throne erected for him in 
the chapel, where he took part in the service; and returned to Windsor 
by way of Richmond. 

On Monday, accompanied by Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge, 
the King proceeded to Portsmouth. There he inspected 600 Marines 
just returned from the Crimea ; and, embarking in the Fairy, paid a visit 
to the fleet at Spithead—eight sail of the line and eight frigates. Re- 
turning into harbour, he boarded the old Victory, and saw where Nelson 


| fell and where he died. From the Victory the King went to the Dock- 


yard; witnessed a successful experiment with a newly-invented cork 
life-boat ; inspected the blockmaking factory, the shipbuilding yards, the 
new smiths’ shops, the steam factory. Thence they boarded the Repulse, 
a new 91-gun ship—to be called “ Victor Emmanuel II,” in honour of 
this visit; and the Marlboreugh 131, the largest man-of-war in the 
world. From the Marlborough the King walked to the house of the 
Port Admiral, Sir Thomas Cochrane, and there received an address from 
the Mayor and Corporation of Portsmouth. After luncheon, the party 
went on board the Excellent, and witnessed some fine gunnery. At four 
o’clock the King left Portsmouth, and returned to Windsor. 

Tuesday, the day fixed for the visit of the King to the City, was cold, 
damp, and gloomy. Early in the morning his Majesty arrived at Buck- 
ingham Palace from Windsor, and received the Diplomatic Body, At 
twelve o’clock he set out for the City, in one of the Queen’s carriages, 
drawn by two cream-coloured horses, escorted by a detachment of Life 
Guards, and preceded by five of the Queen’s carriages, containing his 
suite, and some members of the British Cabinet. The streets, considering 
the unfavourable weather, were fairly lined with ranks of spectators, 
above whose heads the flags of the Allied Powers—the red, white, and 
green of Sardinia being conspicuous—waved to and fro in the slight 
wind. Except the brilliant uniforms and black horses of the Life Guards, 
the procession had little of an imposing character; and as the carriages 
were closed, the multitude had no opportunity of seeing the King. But 
popular, cheered him lustily as he passed, 
especially from Charing Cross to the Guildhall. 

The interior of that ancient structure had been decorated for the occa- 
sion. The throne for the King stood in the centre, instead of at the end 
as on previous occasions. The space in front was occupied by the Mayor 
and Corporation. Two galleries rose, tier above tier, on either side ; the 
seats in the front of the right gallery being reserved for the Diplomatic 
Body and the Ministers, All daylight was excluded. Gas burned on 
altars erected on each side of the entrance, and gas blazed from jets along 
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the walls, following the architectural details of the building. At the 


West end was an allegorical representation of a burning altar, over which | 
rance, England, | 


hovered the Angel of Peace, and in front of which 
Sardinia, and Turkey, seemed pledging themselves to perpetual amity. 
Beneath this picture were portraits of the Allied Sovereigns, flags and 
military trophies. Portraits of the King’s ancestors were hung on the 
walls. At the East end, hung a picture of the Piazza di San Carlo at 
Turin, in the middle of which stands Marochetti’s equestrian statue of 
Emmanuel Phillibert. Over the throne was a canopy, the initials “ V. E.”’ 
and the motto of the Green Count of Savoy, “F. E. R. T.”—that is, 
“ Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit.” 

Before the King arrived, the more conspicuous guests had entered, one 
by one. Sir Charles Napier, the Ministers of France, Belgium, America, 
and Turkey, Lord Panmure, Lord Clarendon, Lord Palmerston, the Duke 
of Cambridge—all these were loudly cheered; but the Ministers of 
Prussia and Austria were allowed to seek their seats in silence. The 
same fate befel Sir Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, and Mr. Roebuck. A little before one, the King arrived; and 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, receiving him at the door, escorted him 
to the throne. The spectators all rose; the band of the Blues played the 
national air of Sardinia, the assembly cheered, and his Majesty bowed 
right and left. When silence was restored, the Recorder read to his 
Majesty the address of the Corporation of London. It expressed the gra- 
titude of the City for the welcome visit of the King; hailed his arrival 
here as a proof of the extension of those friendly relations which England 
desires to cultivate with all nations; applauded the conduct of the King 
in joining the alliance, and trusted that he might pass many years “in 
the Government of a free, brave, and enlightened people.”’ The King 
read a reply in the Italian tongue; speaking with a fine manly voice and 
distinct articulation, so as to be heard by all. This is a translation. 

**My Lord Mayor—I offer my heartfelt thanks to you, to the Aldermen 
and to the Commons of the City of London, for the cordial congratulations 
which you present to me on the occasion of my visit to her Majesty the 
Queen and to the British nation. 

“The reception that I meet with in this ancient land of constitutional 
liberty, of which your address is a confirmation, is to me a proof of the sym- 
pathy inspired by the policy I have hitherto pursued—a policy in which it is 
wy intention constantly to persevere. 

“‘The close alliance existing between the two most powerful nations of the 
earth is honourable alike to the wisdom of the Sovereigns who govern them 
and to the character of their people. They bave understood how preferable 
is a mutually advantageous friendship to ancient and ill-defined rivalry. 

“ This alliance is a new fact in history, and is the triumph of civilization. 
Notwithstanding the misfortunes which have weighed upon my kingdom, 
I have entered into this alliance, because the house of Savoy ever deemed it 
to be its duty to draw the sword when the combat was for justice and for in- 
dependence. 

“ If the forces which I bring to the Allies are those of a state not vast, I 
bring with them, nevertheless, the influence of a loyalty never doubted, and 
gag by the valour of an army always faithful to the banners of its 

ngs 


“ We cannot lay down our arms until an honourable and therefore durable 
peace bas been secured. This we shall accomplish by secking unanimously 
the triumph of true right and the just desires of each nation. 

‘I thank you for the good wishes you this day express for my future 
happiness and for that of my kingdom. 

** While you thus express yourselves with respect to the future, it gives 
me pleasure to speak of the present, and to congratulate you on the high 
position attained by Great Britain. This is to be attributed to the free and 
noble character of the nation, and also to the virtues of your Queen.”’ 

First the other guests, and then the King, withdrew to the Council 
Chamber, where a banquet had been prepared. Three toasts were pro- 
posed: “* The Queen,” by the Lord Mayor; then “ The King of Sar- 
dinia, our august visitor and welcome guest.” The King responded by 

roposing “The Lord Mayor, and prosperity to the City of London.” 

he whole proceedings occupied little more than an hour; and at two 

o'clock the King set out for Buckingham Palace. On bis way he paid a 

- visit to Lord Palmerston, at the Premier’s private mansion in Picca- 
y: 

Wednesday was mainly occupied in the ceremony of the installation of 
the King as a Knight of the Garter, and the subsequent banquet; but 
his Majesty found time to pay a flying visit to London in the forenoon. 

On Thursday, the King rose betimes, and, accompanied by Prince Al- 
bert and the Duke of Cambridge, set out from Windsor Castle at five 
o'clock; and, proceeding by railway as far as Vauxhall, drove thence to 
the Bricklayer’s Arms station, and continued his journey in a spec ial 
train to Folkstone. The distance, eighty-two miles, was performed in 
two hours and twenty-five minutes. At Tunbridge, where the train 
stopped a moment, many persons had assembled; and at Folkstone, al- 
though so early —half-past eight—besides the guard of honour, composed 
of troops of the Line, Militia, and a troop of German Light Cavalry, 
there was a large concourse of people, and the houses were decked out 
with banners. Breakfast was served at the Pavilion Hotel; where Lord 
Panmure joined the Royal party, and took leave of the King. After the 
slight repast his Majesty went on board the Government mail steamer 
Vivid; Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge parting from him at 
the gangway. As the Vivid steamed out of the harbour, a little before 
nine, followed by the Fire Queen and the Osborne, the music played, the 
bells rang, the people cheered, the Blenheim fired a salute; and although 
the Vivid set forth in a heavy snow-storm, the King remained on deck 
lifting his hat in acknowledgment of the cheers, and waving farewell to 
his friends on shore. We next find his Majesty in France: he landed at 
Boulogne at half-past eleven, thus accomplishing the journey from Wind- 
sor Castle to Boulogne in six hours and a half. At half-past one he 
started by the railway for Paris. 


Several deputations waited on the King during his stay: conspi- | 


cuously, a deputation from the Lieutenancy, and one from the mer- 
chants, bankers, and traders of London,—to whose felicitations his Ma- 
Jesty replied in French ; a deputation from the Three Denominations of 
Protestant Dissenters; a deputation from the great Religious Societies of 
Great Britain ; deputations with addresses from the Corporations of Man- 
chester, Norwich, York, Leicester, and Edinburgh. The religious ad- 
dresses congratulated the King on his efforts to secure civil and religious 
liberty, especially the latter ; described from experience the advantages 
that flowed from the freedom of teaching and profession of religion ; 
showed how it was safer for the civil governor than repression and perse- 
cution, and trusted that the King might yet extend those blessed privi- 


leges. The character of the other addresses differed little from each 
other. They expressed the warmest sympathy with his Majesty. The 
Manchester address alluded to his “ heavy domestic trials”; applauded 
his course both at home and abroad, and praised the valour of his troops. 
It contained this passage— 

“ We rejoice to witness the ‘cordial alliance and codperation which exist 
between your Majesty and our most gracious Queen, wal be illustrious ally 
the Emperor of the French, for the purpose of checking the aggressive pro- 
gress of despotic power: and we fervently pray that the blood of your Ma- 
jesty’s people, whilst struggling side by side with our fellow countrymen 
and our brave allies, may not have been shed in vain, but that the objects 
for which the war in which we are engaged was undertaken may be tally 
attained, and, as the consequence, the blessings of an honourable and lasting 
peace, so necessary to the happiness and prosperity of nations, be ape 
secured. We trust that the hearty and sincere alliance now happily sub- 
sisting between Great Britain and Sardinia may be long perpetuated; that 
the intercourse may be increased, and result in mutual benefit to both na- 
tions.” 

The Leicester address was distinguished by glowing language, espe- 
cially as regards the internal policy of the King— 

“In approaching your Majesty, we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
our congratulations are offered to one whose reign has been a period of im- 
provement, oy ny and progress to the subjects of his enlightened go- 
vernment. We have seen under your Majesty’s sanction and protection the 
laws equally administered, the principle of representative institutions ex- 
tended, the press unrestricted, and above all, that freedom of conscience 
and religious worship authoritatively established, which is at once the most 
sacred and inalienable of individual rights. We are aware under what diffi- 
culties and in defiance of what dangers these great blessings have been se- 
cured; and in proportion to our knowledge of the obstacles which have 
been opposed to such improvements by the jealousy and interference of 

| neighbouring powers, the haughty pretensions of ecclesiastical ambition, and 
the ill-judged efforts of domestic faction, has been our admiration of the 
constancy which could persevere in its self-imposed task of reformation, un- 
impeded in its great object by all the allurements of self-aggrandizement, 
-_o under every discouragement to its own convictions of justice and 
right.” 


THE REVIEW. 

When Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, and Lord Panmure 
parted from the King of Sardinia, they returned for a brief space to the 
Pavilion Hotel, and thence rode to Shorneliffe camp. There six thousand 
men of the German Legion—Cavalry, Infantry of the Line, and Rifles— 
were drawn up in a hollow square. The weather was threatening; the 
wind bitter ; and snow, falling lazily, threatened every moment to descend 
in showers. The troops passed in review before the Field-Marshal, the 
Minister of War, and the Generalissimo of the Foreign Legion. They 
then drew up in square; and Prince Albert, with brief speeches in Ger- 
man, presented them with four colours. Next the officers were indi- 





vidually introduced to Prince Albert, and the ceremony ended. Prince 
Albert returned at once by railway to Windsor Castle. 
Che Pirtropalis. 
London is not fortunate in the season of its great shows. The Duke 


of Wellington was buried one cold Thursday in November; the Em- 
peror of the French passed along our streets in the chill though bright 
air of April; and this week the King of Sardinia, on a raw cold day of 
December, has, we cannot say enjoyed, but taken part in a promenade 
from Buckingham Palace to the Guildhall. The kind of show which we 
witnessed on Tuesday loses half its éclat when the principal figure is shut 
up in a close carriage, so that not the keenest-eyed of gamins can see him, 
Victor Emmanuel, we fear, was not impressed with what he saw of Lon- 
don streets on that day; and certainly the Londoners were not at all im- 
pressed with the outside of his carriage. But, like many other British 
productions, although dull, cold, and muddy, outside, the heart of the 
crowd was warm. The King’s reception was not so imposing as that 
of the Emperor, but the feeling in his case was not a mixed feeling, com- 
pounded of suspicion and admiration, but one of genuine esteem fora 
royal representative of civil and religious liberty, and pote antagonist 
of Austria and the Papacy. But it is curious that Lord Mayor Salomons, 
himself a victim of religious disabilities, should have been the man se- 
lected by Fate to welcome the champion of tolerance in Piedmont ! 

A deputation of medical men, headed by Dr. Greenhow, waited on Sir 
Benjamin Hall on Monday, to submit suggestions respecting the carrying 
out of the clauses of the Metropolis Local Management Act relating to 
the appointment of Medical Officers. They submitted, that as the Boards 
would be new to their duties, Sir Benjamin should issue a circular of ad- 
vice, pointing out the class of men required, and the best mode of ap- 
pointing them—by competitive examination. In order to secure uni- 
formity in the performance of theduties devolving on the Medical Officers, 
they suggested that it would be well if the Boards were induced to pass 
the same by-laws regulating those duties. Sir Benjamin Hall declined to 
adopt the course suggested, because it would be an interference with the 
principle of the Act—local self-government. But in drawing up the act, 
he had in view the appointment of competent persons of the highest stand- 
ing that could be procured—men who, in the event of a recurrence of the 
cholera, for instance, could with propriety form a Medical Council for the 
whole of the Metropolis. He favoured the suggestion of a competitive 
examination. The Local Boards would do well to imitate the City of 
London, and appoint men like Mr. Simon. Parliament has placed an im- 
mense patronage at the disposal of the Local Boards ; and upon the due 
exercise of that patronage the further extension of the principle of local 

| self-government will greatly depend. 





On Sunday evening, Cardinal Wiseman delivered a discourse, in St. 
Mary’s, Moorfields, in vindication of the Austrian Concordat. “ The admis- 
sion was by money taken at the door.”” Dr, Wiseman set out by remarking 
that it is the duty of those who can, to make a simple explanation of any 
subject connected with religion that seems to be misunderstood. He re- 
ferred to the ferment in the public mind respecting the Austrian Con- 
cordat; and severely rebuked the editors of the journals for the off-hand 
and ignorant way in which they had dealt with it, treating it as if it had 
been “‘some miserable fiction or romance, or laughable production made 
| to amuse the world,” instead of the product of two years’ solemn deli- 

berations by two powers—a mighty empire drawing its multitude of 
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councillors from a variety of nations speaking many tongues, with im- 
mense resources, not merely of material but intellectual wealth, and the 
Pope, with his experienced councillors and the wisdom of the whole 
Church at his command. The Concordat was drawn up in the peculiar 
Latin of Catholic ecclesiastical diplomacy. Yet before it had been two 
hours in the hands of a newspaper editor, to whom the subject was alto- 
gether new, he with a dashing and a flowing pen wrote an indignant 
article blowing the whole thing to pieces. 

‘* Tt would almost appear to one who had watched the signs of the times 
in our day, that the religion of this country required to be kept alive by a 
perpetual ague fever of terror or amazement; that it was like a cauldron 
which from time to time must boil over and spread around it feelings and 
emotions that inflamed and burnt; or rather, he would say, that instead of 
there being here in England a religion pure and undefiled—a | and 
inexhaustible fountain for sending forth waters that refreshed and in- 
vigorated all around, and diffused fertility, joy, and prosperity throughout the 
kingdom—there appeared to him to be something more like a volcano, which 
required for its relief from time to time not only an outburst, which was to 
be heard almost at the extremities of the earth, but which was to reduce 
everything around that was pleasant and lovely to look upon to desolation 
and ashes, to gratify the feelings of those who triumphed in the blaze and the 
destruction.” 

This exordium was followed by a lengthy dissertation onthe doctrine of 
non-interference by a foreign power in this country, stoutly insisted on 
five years ago. How, after resisting ‘“ the Papal aggression,” could we 
interfere in the matter of this Concordat? Besides, the recent proceed- 
ings would not touch a single interest in this country—then why should 
England be so indignant >? Here the Cardinal stopped short ; promising 
the “explanation” on a future occasion. 

On Monday, the Cardinal delivered an inaugural address at the St. 
James's School-room, Winchester Row, intended as a reply to Lord John 
Russell’s Exeter Hall lecture on the obstacles to moral and political pro- 
gress. The reply was a “tu quoque.” While the Protestants were perse- 
cuted in the Low Countries and in France, severe penal laws were in full 
operation against the Roman Catholics of England. The origin of St. 
Bartholomew was a Huguenot conspiracy; and the sack of Rouen, the 
burning of Cluny, the sack of Montbrison, and the massacre of Glencoe, 
were a set-off. The Dragonnades found their counterparts in the perse- 
cution of the Covenanters. The toleration of Locke, whom Lord John 
Russell recommended the “ Christian Young Men”’ to read, stopped short 
of Popery, but included Atheism; and Milton is a dangerous author in 
these times of Red Republicanism, especially in a country where prelacy 
is a paramount institution. 


Mr. William Williams addressed a portion of the Lambeth constituen- 
cy at the Horns Tavern, Kennington,on Monday. He explained to them 
his Parliamentary doings last session ; complained of the ineffective man- 
ner in which the war was carried on in its early stages; and expressed a 
hope that things are better now. The meeting passed a resolution of 
confidence in their representative. 

A meeting was held at the London Tavern, on Wednesday, to consider 
the state of the monetary system and the influence of the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844 on domestic and foreign commerce. Mr. Francis Bennoch 
took the chair, and delivered a lecture advocating the repeal of the Bank 
Act. The other speakers were Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald, Mr. T. 
C. Salt of Birmingham, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Mr. Taylor of Notting- 
ham, Mr. Bronterre O’Brien, Professor L. Levi, and Mr. E. V. Neale. 
They resolved that the existing currency-laws are calculated to perpetuate 
fluctuations in the circulating medium, and thereby produce panics de- 
structive to industry and commerce; that no system can be satisfactory 
that does not restore gold to its natural character as a commodity ; and 
that national paper should be issued, under conditions calculated to 
remedy the objections usually urged against paper money. The pro- 
ceedings were not without interruption ; and one of the speakers up- 
braided the interruptors for disturbing a meeting that cost them nothing 
—the whole charge of the evening’s proceedings being defrayed by Mr. 
Herbert Ingram of the Zl/ustrated London News !—an announcement re- 
ceived with “ laughter and derisive cheers.” 


What shall be done with the site of Smithfield market? The Corpo- 
ration of London desire to erect thereon a dead-meat market. A strong 
feeling is entertained that whatever is done with the site it should be 
something tending to the benefit of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
injured by the removal of the cattle-market. But to the project of a 
dead-meat market the authorities of St. Bartholomew Hospital raise 
strong objections. The City authorities have laid their plan before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and on Wednesday a deputation in support 
of the scheme waited on him. Sir George Lewis’s views had not as- 
sumed a settled form. The matter is therefore “ under consideration.” 

The licensed victuallers, who feel aggrieved by the practice of billeting 
militiamen at their houses, held a meeting on Wednesday at the Bald- 
faced Stag, Worship Square,—Mr. Deacon in the chair,—to take some 
steps for the removal of the evil. They allege that they are, as a body, 
all patriotic men, but they do not see why they alone ought to beara 
burden that is equivalent to an additional tax of 20/. perannum. The 
City of London is by charter exempt from the burden, but this only 
renders it the more onerous on the outlying districts. The licensed vic- 
tuallers are ready to accommodate troops passing from place to place ; but 
they think some steps should be taken either to equalize the burden or to 
build permanent barracks for the men. It was resolved to memorialize 
the Government to this effect. 


At a meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates, on Thursday, the case of 
Licutenant Hill, Governor of the House of Detention, who had been 
suspended for violating the rules of the prison in favour of Strahan, Paul, 
and Bates, was dealt with. Mr. E. E. Antrobus moved that he should be 
dismissed. But this was supported by a very small minority ; the great 
majority agreeing in a resolution directing that Lieutenant Hill should 
be reprimanded ; which, with the loss of his salary for six weeks, (50/.,) 
it was thought would meet the justice of the case. Lieutenant Hill was 
called in and reprimanded. A resolution censuring the conduct of the 
Chaplain was also agreed to. 


In the Consistory Court, on Wednesday, Dr. Lushington delivered judg- 
ment in the suits of Westerton versus Liddell and others, and Beal versus 
Liddell and others, in the matter of the decorations in the churches of St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas. The court was crowded with interested auditors, 








It may be recollected that Mr. Westerton prayed for a faculty to remove 
from St. Paul’s the high altar, the cross, the gilded candlesticks and candles, 
the credence-table, and the coloured altar-coverings. Mr. Beal prayed for a 
monition to the Churchwardens of St. Barnabas to remove various articles of 
a similar character, including a metal cross studded with jewels, a rood- 
screen and cross, and brazen gates. The articles must be separated into two 
divisions—such as are ornaments, and such asare not. The communion-table 
and credence-table could not be considered as ornaments. The communion- 
table used in St. Paul’s is not stone, but highly-carved wood. As to ma- 
terial, therefore, it is in accordance with the law; but as to moveability, 
one of the things enjoined, it is ey very massive, and could not be 
moved with facility. But as it is of wood and capable of being moved, Dr. 
Lushington did not feel bound to pronounce it contrary to law. But the 
altar in St. Barnabas is of stone, and all tables of stone are illegal : credence- 
tables are not permitted by law. So much for what are not ornaments. The 
Judge next entered into a long and learned examination of the several questions 
touching the use of ornaments in the church, and especially such ornaments as 
crosses, candlesticks, and altar-cloths. No other ornaments, save those in use 
by the authority of Parliament, are permitted. The learned Judge stated at 
great length the difficulties that beset him in the inquiry as to what orna- 
ments are permitted what prohibited. In the order in the Book of Common 
Prayer immediately preceding the Morning Service, it is stated ‘“‘ that such 
ornaments of the Church should be retained and be in use as were in this 
Church of England by the authority of Parliament in the second year of the 
reign of King Edward VI.” But nothing has been prescribed by that au- 
thority. He had therefore determined to consider everything and follow a 
course not strictly conformable to legal rules, but least repugnant to them, 
and best calculated to meet the exigencies of the case. Following this 
course, he found that nearly all the Bishops at the time of the Reformation 
protested against crosses; and although Queen Elizabeth retained both 
crosses and crucifixes in her chapel, yet the Bishops persisted in insisting on 
their disuse. She gave way to their remonstrances, and again relapsed. 
The perseverance of the Bishops is the .— —— that they believed 
they were supported by the law of the land. In fact, all crosses were 
abolished before the reign of Elizabeth; under Laud they were again intro- 
duced; but in the time of the Commonwealth they were destroyed, and not 
revived until within these few years. It was said that Bishop utler put up 
a cross in his private chapel and a cross in his study. What was the opin- 
ion of the Church, or of its head, expressed at that time? The words of 
Archbishop Secker, as reported by Bishop Halifax, are as follows—“ As to 
putting up a cross in his chapel, the Archbishop frankly owns that for him- 
self he wishes he had not; and thinks that in so doing the Bishop did amiss.” 
Dr. Lushington came to the conclusion that the cross in St. Paul's and the two 
crosses in St. Barnabas are not warranted by law. With regard to candlesticks 
and candles he came to these conclusions: that lighted candles on the com- 
munion-table are contrary to law, unless used for the purpose of giving 
necessary light; that candlesticks and candles unlighted may stand on the 
communion-table for necessary purposes. With regard to the tive differently- 
coloured altar-coverings.—a white one from Christmas to the octave of Epi- 
eee; a red one on the vigil of Pentecost to the next Saturday, Holy 
nnocents, if on a Sunday, and all other feasts; a violet one on Ash Wed- 
sonieg to Easter-eve, Advent to Christmas-eve, Ember Week in September, 
Holy Innocents, unless on Sunday; a darker violet one on Good Friday and 
funerals; a m one on all other days,—these were in accordance with the 
practices of the 1 Romish and there is no warrant for engrafting them 
on the Church of England. ith respect to the brazen gates and rood 
sereen of St. Barnabas, he was not satisfied that, although objectionable, 
ba | are contrary to law. 
he decree issued is to the following effect—‘‘ As to St. Paul’s, that a 
faculty do issue to the incumbent and both the churchwardens to remove the 
credence-table and the cross on or near to the communion-table; to take 
away all cloths at present used in the church for covering the communion- 
table during Divine service, and to substitute one only covering for such 
urpose of silk or other decent stuff; that this decree do not issue for one 
ortnight from this present time; and that, in case neither the incumbent 
nor Mr. Horne declare in writing to the Registrar his consent to take such 
faculty within the time limited, the faculty do issue to Mr. Westerton alone ; 
that, if either the incumbent only or Mr. Horne only do so declare his con- 
sent, then that the faculty be issued to Mr. Westerton, in conjunction with 
the party so declaring his consent. With respect to St. Barnabas, that a 
monition do issue to the churchwardens to remove the present structure of 
stone used as a communion-table, and to substitute therefor a moveable table 
of wood: to remove the credence-table: to remove the cross on the chancel- 
screen, and that on or near the presentstructure used as a communion-table : 
to take away all the cloths at present used in the church for covering the 
structure used as a communion-table during Divine service, and to substitute 
only one covering for such purpose, of silk or other decent stuff; and further, 
to remove any cover used at the time of the ministration of the sacrament, 
worked or embroidered with lace or otherwise ornamented, and to substitute 
8 fair white linen cloth, without lace or embroidery or other ornament, to 
cover the communion-table at the time of the ministration of the 
sacrament; and to cause the Ten Commandments to be set up on the East end 
of the church, in compliance with the terms of the canon. In the case of 
Faulkener versus Litchfield, Sir H. Jenner Fust reversed the decree of the 
Court below, ting the faculty which had been prayed, but he did not 
admonish the churchwardens to remove the communion-table or the cre- 
dence-table. It is necessary to explain why the decree was made in that 
form. The proceeding before the Court of Arches was not an original suit, 
but merely an appeal, and the only prayer which could properly be made by 
the appellant was the reversal of the decision of the Court below granting 
the faculty ; this the Dean of the Arches did, and he could not in that form 
of proceeding have admonished the churchwardens to remove the tables. I 
believe I take a correct view of what Sir H. Jenner Fust did, and his reason 
for not doing more, because, having declared these matters to be illegal, I 
apprehend that, if the form of ing allow, no alternative is left toa 
judge but to cause that which is illegal to be removed : it would bu contrary 
to all sound reason for a judge to be called u to pronounce his judicial 
opinion that things were contrary to law, and at the same time to. leave 
them to continue in defiance of the law. For many reasons, I shall give no 
costs in either case. With respect to St. Paul's, because many years have 
been allowed to elapse before resort was had to a judicial tribunal, and be- 
cause neither the present incumbent nor the churchwarden was to blame for 
what was done before his time ; because, also, this long sufferance, and the 
opinion of a large part of the congregation, fully justified their appearance 
in thissuit. The same reasons apply to St. Barnabas, and, though less for- 
cibly, still sufficiently to justify my following the same course.” 

The judgment occupied three hours in ae On several occasions 

there were plaudits, which the officers of the court had great difficulty in re- 
ressing. On Mr. Westerton passing into the quadrangle outside the court, 
“ aus tondiy cheered. An appeal has been lodged against the sentence in 
th cases. 

An action for criminal conversation was tried in the Court of Common 
Pleas on Monday. The plaintiff was Mr. Hawker, a Devonshire gentleman ; 
the defendant Sir Henry Seale, a Major in the Devon Militia. Mrs. Haw- 
ker, formerly Miss Polkinghorn, married Captain Murray, who was killed in 
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the Caffre war. On her return to England she married Mr. Hawker. Un- | pretences, and fox 


fortunately, although much attached to each other, they perpetually quarrelled 
about trifles, and separated in the end. In 1854, however, Mrs. Hawker 
made advances toward a reconciliation, and wrote a tender appeal to her hus- 
band, promising that there should be no more temper on her part, and that 
she would try to win back that affection that seemed to be gone from her. 
Friends were deputed to bring about a reunion of husband and wife; but in 
the mean time, Sir Henry Seale, a married man with a family, appeared on 
the scene, and won the wife’s affections. Mrs. Hawker lodged at the house 
of a Miss Spurling at Clifton. Here Sir Henry paid her frequent visits; oc- 
cupied a dressing-room adjoining her bedroom; dined with her; staid in 
the house until midnight, sometimes all night. On one occasion his red sash 
was found on Mrs. Hawker’s bed. Miss Spurling said, that so long as her 
rent was paid, what went on did not concern her. The evidence, in one in- 
stance direct, led to the belief that the husband had been wronged. He only 
sought damages suiflicient to enable him to obtain a divorce. The defence 
was limited to the efforts of Sir Frederick Thesiger to make out that the evi- 
ence for the prosecution was weak and inconclusive. The Jury found a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, and awarded him 100/. damages. 

The Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved has quashed the 
conviction of Cosmo Gordon for felony in not surrendering to a fiat in bank- 
ruptcy. At the trial, eight legal objections were reserved; the Judges soon 
decided seven against the prisoner, but they took time to consider the eighth, 
and even had it reargued before them. The eighth objection was, that only 
one copy of the notice of adjudication of bankruptcy was left at the counting- 
house of Davidson and Gordon, whereas there ought to have been two, one 
for each partner: on the back of the document was a form of protection 
from arrest; ‘teach bankrupt,” said Mr. Chambers, “had a right to a copy 
which he might carry in his pocket.” Lord Campbell, Barons Parke and 
Alderson, and Justices Cresswell, Williams, and Crompton, held that two 
notices should have been left at the bankrupts’ place of business; Lord 
Chief Justice Jervis, Baron Platt, and Justices Erle and Willes, thought one 
notice sufficient. Conviction quashed. [To appreciate this decision in a 
non-legal point of view, the reader must remember that at the time when 
two notices ought to have been left for the bankrupts, that each might have 
one, with the ae ge | protection, Davidson an Gordon were traversing 
the Continent in the ultimately vain endeavour of finding a refuge where 
their creditors and accusers could not reach them to call them to account for 
their gigantic misdoings. ] 

Mr. Coates, a watchmaker in Eccleston Street South, has been remanded 
by the Westminster Magistrate on a charge for detaining watches and clocks 
left with him to be repaired, and for pawning the watch of Dr. Scatliff. 
When he was arrested, no fewer than sixty-four pawnbrokers’ duplicates for 
watches, clocks, and other articles, were found upon him. Mr. Arnold re- 
fused to take bail. Coates’s shop had so “respectable” a look, that no one 
would have hesitated to leave property there for repair. 

A gentleman has been fined 10s. by the Greenwich Magistrate for smoking 
in a railway-carriage on the Croydon line. The Brighton Railway Company 
have resolved to check the prevalent practice of smoking in trains. 


Mr. Leopold James Lardner, assistant Librarian at the British Museum, 
has committed suicide during a fit of insanity. On Tuesday sennight, as he 
was proceeding in his brougham to the Museum, the horse knocked down a 
man; Mr. Lardner, being of a very excitable temperament, was much agi- 
tated at the occurrence, and at the Museum showed signs of insanity. He 
was conveyed home, and a female servant directed to watch him. Unfor- 
tunately, she obeyed his order to quit the room—then Mr. Lardner, seizing 
the opportunity, threw himself from the second-floor window. He was so 
much hurt that he diedin a few minutes, The verdict of a Coroner’s Jury 
was} ‘‘ Temporary insanity.” 

An explosion took place in the rocket department of Woolwich Arsenal on 
Monday. Nine men were badly hurt; one died almost immediately, a se- 
cond the next day; and when the Coroner’s inquiry was opened on Thurs- 
day, a third had succumbed. From the evidence taken, it would seem 
probable that the disaster arose from a steel ‘‘rymer” or gimlet bein 
used to pick out putty from holes in the end of a rocket ; the friction ca 
the composition within to ignite, and the fire spread to loose powder. 


Che Provinces. 


Lord and Lady John Russell inspected the Cheltenham Grammar 
School, the Proprietary College, and Cheltenham Hospital, last week. 
At the Grammar School, the boys read an address to Lord John eulo- 
gizing his services in the cause of civil and religious liberty; and he 
made them a long speech, pointing out the advantages they enjoy in com- 
parison with their predecessors. 

In the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, on Wednesday, ‘Colonel Raw- 
linson, the great antiquary and decipherer of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
delivered a lecture upon the discoveries recently made in Assyria and 
Babylon. The Vice-Chancellor of the University presided; and was sup- 
ported by the Proctors and a large number of the Heads of Houses, 
as well as senior and junior members of the University. The area 
and galleries were well filled, and the ladies formed a considerable por- 
tion of the audience. 

The Liberal party in Great Yarmouth, in public meeting assembled, 
have declared Sir Charles Napier a very ill-used man, and called for his 
reinstatement in the command of the Baltic Fleet ! 








A Committee of the Norwich Town-Council have requested the Mayor 
to call the attention of the Board of Trade to the state and management 
of the Eastern Counties Railway, and to demand an official inquiry. 

The number of hands on strike at Manchester has slightly increased. 
The operatives continue to display a moderate spirit, and signs of recon- 
ciliation are not wanting. The masters complain that the wages are 
higher in Manchester than elsewhere. In one mill the workers and their 
employer have wisely determined to accept and pay respectively such 
wages as — be agreed on at the end of the strike. At their fifth weekly 
meeting, on Wednesday, the operatives passed this resolution— 

“The minders and piecers of Manchester are prepared to appoint three 
persons on their part, the masters to be allowed to appoint three others, each 
to appoint an umpire ; and that those persons are to meet and take the aver- 
age rate of wages received by the men, for the same quality of work and the 
same raw material, in the towns of Oldham and Ashton, and we abide by it.” 

The master sailmakers of Bristol have acceded to a request of their 
workpeople for a slight increase of pay in consequence of the high prices 
of food. The advance is sixpence per hundred yards. 





At Chester, John Moah, formerly Inland Revenue Receiver for the Chester 
collection, was tried for obtaining 560/. from one of the collectors by false 





fraudulently applying to his own use 5000/. the property 
of the Crov ; which he had received from collectors. He was acquitted on 
the first cl. rre, but found guilty on the second. Sentence was def i: 
apparently, there will be an appeal against the verdict on the second charge. 
The matter seems to hinge on this—did Moah “fraudulently” use the 
money? there is no doubt he did use it, for he told the Surveyor-General 
= he had “spent” the large balance that had been permitted to accumu- 
ate. 

At Newcastle Assizes, Robert Martinson, formerly junior cashier to the 
Northumberland District Banking Company, pleaded guilty to embezzling 
4264/. from the bank. Much of the money was recovered, and whatever 
loss occurs will fall upon a guarantee society, the surety of the prisoner. 
He was sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation. 

At Hertford Assizes, two men and two women, part of a London gang, 
were convicted of complicity in a burglary at Hattield. The chief witness 
was an approver—a young woman, who said she had “innocently ”’ 
companied the culprits on their country jaunt. The sentences were, trans- 
portation for fifteen years for one man, and ten years’ penal servitude for the 
other prisoners. 

At Stafford Assizes, on Monday, the Grand Jury, to the astonishment ol 
every one, ignored the bill of indictment against * Alice Grey.” Mr. Scot- 
land applied to Mr. Justice Williams to detain the accused till another in- 
dictment could be prepared ; her counsel resisted this as quite unprecedented ; 
and eventually the Judge ordered her to be liberated. She was immediately 
arrested on a charge of perjury at Birmingham. 

When produced before the Birmingham Magistrates on Wednesday,— 
charged with committing perjury in accusing a man of robbing her in Oc- 
tober last,—she was remanded, as a Government notice had been received 
that she was to be taken to Wolverhampton to meet a charge there. 

Hannah Raver, a married woman of dissipated habits, returned home to 
her residence in the Peafield, Norwich, in a state of intoxication. On cnter- 
ing the house she quarrelled with her husband; he struck her; and while 
he was endeavouring to force her up-stairs, she fell down dead. A Coroner’s 
Jury have returned a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter’’ against him. 


ace 


A stone-mason has died at Birkenhead from hydrophobia, caused by the 
bite of a dog many months ago. His sufferings were fearful. 


IRELAND. 

The Armagh election took place this week. There were two Conser- 

vative candidates—Mr. Miller and Mr. Bond. Mr. Miller found sup- 

ort, it is said, among the Protestant electors; Mr. Bond among the 

Roman Catholics, with the Primate of Ireland in addition. Mr. Bond 
was returned by a majority of 37. 








A pastoral from Dr. Paul Cullen, “exceeding the usual limits of ver- 
biage,”’ was read in all the chapels of Dublin on Sunday. The greater 
part of it related to the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Sinve the 
definition of that dogma by the Pope, how “ much has been done to excite 
the hopes and console the heart of every true Christian.” The “ proud 
supporter of schism in the North”—the Emperor of Russia—has been 
humbled, “ his finest provinces laid waste, his armies destroyed” ; while 
“ Catholic soldiers, placed by their Sovereign under the special protection 
of the Mother of God, planted their banners on the lofty towers of his 
proudest stronghold.” In another great empire—that of Austria—liberty 
has been granted to the Church. : 

“It is a glorious spectacle to see a youthful Emperor raising himself 
above the prejudices of his time, despising the taunts and scoffs of unbeliev- 
ing philosophers, undoing the unhappy work of one of his predecessors who 
had been led astray by the prevailing errors and false liberality of his days, 
and restoring to the Church that liberty and independence to which her di- 
vine institution gives her a full right.’ 

But there is a per contra. “ The aspect of the times affords us ground 
for anxiety and fear.” ‘ We find that our brethren in Spain, Sardinia 
Switzerland, and parts of Germany, have to undergo serious persecution.” 
“ At home, too, we have many motives for fear.” Attempts have been 
made to poison the fountains of knowledge; to place education under the 
control of the Government, “ always hostile to Catholicity”; “ to im- 
pair the utility of a body of holy men, who devote their lives and ener- 
gies to the salvation of the people.” 

** Wicked romances and novels, calculated only to excite the worst pas- 
sions of the human heart, and tracts destined to scoff at the doctrines and 
practices of our holy religion, and to undermine our faith, are printed in 
millions, and put in circulation with the most malicious activity. Who will 
give water to my head, and a fountain of tears to my eyes, to weep over the 
ruin and desolation caused, especially among unsuspecting youth, by tue in- 
fidel and immoral publications which spread like a torrent over the land, 
and hurry on to perdition innumerable souls that have been redeemed by 
the precious blood of Jesus Christ? Let me implore of all to be on their 
guard against such productions of human malice; banish them from your 
houses, preserve your children from such destructive poison.”’ 


The Dublin Commission Court opened on Wednesday. The chief case ot 
interest was the trial of Father Pecherine and James Hamilton, on the 
charge of burning the Bible at Kingstown. In charging the Grand Jury, Mr. 
Justice Crampton gave great prominence to this case. He characterized the 
Bible-burning as profane, nay blasphemous. The Christian religion is part 
of the law of the land. The Court of Queen’s Bench in England has de- 
clared that it would not suffer it to be debated ‘ whether to write against 
Christianity in general was not an offence punishable in the courts of tem- 
poral law.”’ All persons scoffing at the Holy Scriptures, or wilfully exposing 
the Bible to contempt or ridicule, are guilty of an offence. ‘ It matters not, 
in this point of view, whether the book held up to public scorn (if such be 
the fact) be a Hebrew, Greek, Latin, or English bible—whether it bo the 
authorized version, as the version of the Church of England is commonly 
called, or the Douay version, or any other translation, if the object be to hold 
up the volume to public execration.” Distinctions between the authorized 
version and the Roman Catholic Bible are weak and wicked. All witues:es, 
with some statutable exceptions, all juries, all officers, are sworn upon the 
Bible. ‘* Let the ignorant, the fanatic, and turbulent, take warning and learn 
that whosoever will dare publicly to vilify and dishonour the Bible, whether 
the volume so abused be the Douay, or the authorized version of the Esta- 
blished Church, such persons equally dishonour Almighty God, and commit 
a serious offence against the law of the land, and for which they are — 
able by fine and imprisonment. Let us hope that the period of intolerance, 
which has had a long reign, is fast passing away, and that mutual forbear- 
ance and Christian charter will take its place, and be once more the badge and 
characteristic of the true believer.” . ¢ 

True bills were found against Pecherine and Hamilton ; and the trial was 
fixed for Friday. 
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Several murders and attempts to murder are reported in the Irish papers. 
At Tallow, near Waterford, one Cronican complained that the cattle of a 
neighbour had strayed upon his land. He was set upon and killed; anda 
Coroner’s Jury have found a verdict against William Conway, his mother and 
sister, owners of the straying cattle. At Cavanreagh, in Tyrone, M‘Collison, 
a farmer, has been shot dead in his cottage: three persons are in custody. 
At Draperstown, Derry, the wife of a Scripture reader has been shot at. In 
Armagh County, Grant, a small farmer, has been murdered on the road at 
night, and his wife much injured by the assassin. One Muckian is in cus- 
— Murray, a labourer, has been nearly beaten to death, near Newtown- 
ards. 





Foreign and Colonial. 


France.—The Emperor left Paris on Thursday afternoon, for Com- 
piegne, there to meet the King of Sardinia. The Empress accompanied 
her husband to the railway station in an open carriage,—“ a proof,” think 
the Parisians, “ that she is in robust health.” 

Count Walewski, Minister for Foreign Affairs, has issued a circular to 
the French agents at foreign courts, defining the meaning of the speech 
delivered by the Emperor at the close of the Paris Exposition. He does 
so, he states, because different interpretations have been put upon it, and 
because ‘‘ there can be but one.” 

‘The Emperor said that he desired a prompt and durable peace. I need 
not dwell upon that declaration ; it explains itself, and needs no comment. 
In addressing himself to neutral states, calling upon them to express wishes 
in this sense, his Imperial Majesty sutliciently testified the price he attached 
to their opinion, and the value he gives to their influence in the course of 
events. Such, moreover, was his opinion respecting them from the very 
commencement of the diplomatic conflict which preceded hostilities. The 
Emperor always thought that if they had then more forcibly expressed their 
judgment upon the point under discussion, they would have exercised a 
salutary action upon the resolutions of the Power that provoked the war. 
Their position has undergone no change in the eyes of his Imperial Majesty ; 
and they may now, by a firm and decided attitude, hasten the dénouement 
of a struggle which it is his conviction they might have prevented. It is 
with this view that the Emperor asks them to declare openly how they are 





| power, Sire! We will not spare ourselves! 


disposed towards the belligerent Powers, and to place the weight of their | 


opinion in the scales of the respective forces. 
was so well understood and so warmly received by an audience formed of the 


This appeal, moreover, which | 


representatives of all nations, is simply a solemn act of homage rendered to | 


the importance and efficiency of the task which devolves upon neutrals in the 
actual crisis.” 

General Canrobert arrived at Paris on Sunday, and instantly had inter- 
views with the Emperor and his Ministers. 
the object of his mission ; but it is said to have been perfectly successful 
both at Stockholm and Copenhagen. One statement is that Denmark 
will accede to a convention analogous to that arranged on the 2d Decem- 
ber 1854 between Austria and the Allies, thus bringing the official ‘* moral 
opinion ” of the Scandinavian Kingdoms to bear upon Russia. 

Five French ships of the line arrived at Toulon on Sunday, bringing 
the remains of Admiral Bruat ; which were landed the same day, with 
the usual honours. 

Tue Criwea.— Winter has begun at last in the Southern parts of the 
Crimea, but softly as yet, and not in the hurly-burly fashion of last 
year. The 21st November was the first day of winter; it froze sharply, 
and some snow fell, but not much. On that day also, in accordance with 
general orders, the troops donned their winter clothing—remarkable both 
in quantity and quality. 

‘The winter-kit served out to each man,” says the Daily News corre- 
spondent, “is such as would render him tolerably independent of the 
severest season that can visit the earth anywhere between the Poles, and 
will certainly enable him to laugh at Boreas, be the temper of the stormy 
god what it may, for the next four months in the Crimea. The articles dis- 
tributed on Wednesday comprise a most excellent tweed coat, lined through- 





No fresh light is thrown on | J} 


out with rabbit or cat-skin, the same as was last year served out to the | 


officers; a larger and still warmer sheep-skin coat, two pairs of thick worsted 
drawers, two jerseys, one pair of worsted gloves, one worsted cholera-belt, 


one pair of long water-proofed boots, one water-proof sheet, one pair of | 


worsted stockings, one pair of socks of the same quality, and one seal-skin 
cap to turn down and completely cover the ears and neck.” 

So much for the clothing. ‘The Morning Post correspondent gives us a 
picture of the men clothed, written on the 22d November. 

“Tt has been somewhat amusing today, to see the men walking about in 
their winter-clothing. Every man has been served out with a very nice 
light tweed jacket, lined with rabbit-skin, and a fur cap of portentous di- 
mensions ; and as for recognizing the British soldier, no one accustomed to a 


Infantry Corps, posted on the North side of Sebastopol; surveyed “ the 
sea, and the city which had fallen after a glorious struggle”; reviewed 
the troops of the Fourth Infantry corps, pested between Inkerman and 
the Mackenzie heights; breakfasted with General Pauloff; and returned 
to Bakshi-serai. On the 11th, he visited the troops of the Third and 
Fifth Infantry corps, stationed on the Belbek; the troops of the Third 
corps, stationed at Jukar Korales; and rode to the advanced posts of the 
Cossacks leading to the defiles of the Baidar valley. On the 12th, he in- 
spected the troops of the Third and Fourth Infantry corps, stationed on 
the Katcha in the defile of Tasch Bastine. He also visited the troops of 
the Second Infantry corps stationed on the Alma. At the reviews, his 
Majesty thanked the troops, and conversed with the officers and soldiers : 
the soldiers cheered; the officers cried, “ We will do all_that is in our 


The Emperor issued the following address to his Crimean army, from 
“* Simpheropol, 12th November.” 

“ Brave soldiers of the Army of the Crimea! By my order of the day of 
the 30th of August last, I expressed to you the sentiments which filled my 
heart with sincere gratitude for your services, which have immortalized the 
glory of the defence of Sebastopol. But it did not suffice for my heart to 
thank you from a distance for the great acts of bravery and self-denial which 
even astonished your enemies, and which made you brave all those difficul- 
ties of nearly a year’s siege. 

“ Here, in the midst of you, I desired to say to you personally how much 
benevolence and real affection I entertain for you. My interview with you 
has procured me inexpressible pleasure; and the brilliant condition in which 
I found all the troops of the army of the Crimea, after having inspected 
them, surpassed my expectations. I felt pleasure in beholding you and in 
admiring you. I thank you from my very soul for your services, your ex- 
ploits, and your bravery. They are guarantees for me that my brave arm 
well knows how to uphold the glory of Russian arms, and to sacrifice itself 
for its faith, its sovereign, and its country. 

**In commemoration of the celebrated and valorous defence of Sebastopol, 
I have instituted, especially for the troops who defended the fortifications, a 
silver medal, to be worn at the button-hole with the riband of St. George. 

“* May this sign be the certificate of merit for each, and inspire your fu- 
ture comrades with that sentiment of duty and honour which constitutes the 
unshakeable foundation of the throne and country. 

‘* May the union upon this same medal of the name of my father, of im- 
pubtalte memory, and myself, be a pledge to you of our sentiments, which 
are equally devoted to you; and may it perpetuate with you the inseparable 
memory of the Emperor Nicholas and of myself. 

“IT am proud of you, as he was. Like him, I place full confidence in 
your tried devotion, and in your zeal in the accomplishment of your duty. 
n his name and in my own I once more thank the brave defenders of Se- 
bastopol: I thank the whole army. ALEXANDER,” 

The Emperor has also addressed a letter to Prince Gortschakoff, ren- 


| dering “ full justice’’ to his “signal services” in defending Sebastopol, 


in falling back only step by step, and in withdrawining the troops “by a 
road hitherto unknown.”’ He compliments him on the fact that “ the 
order on which the good organization of an army rests has not been in the 
least disturbed.” 

It has already been stated that the Allies had reinforced the troops 
stationed at Kertch, in order to hold General Wrangel in check, whose 
corps is also said to have been augmented. Advices from Constantinople, 
to the 26th November, state that Admiral Lyons continues to cruise near 
the shore of Kertch, against which the Russians seem to be preparing an 
attack during the winter. They are fortifying Arabat, and are concen- 
trating in its environs 30,000 men ; whilst 15,000 more are sent towards 
Genitchi, in order to reéstablish communications between the mass of the 
army of Prince Gortschakoff and the interior of Russia by the road over 
the Spit of Arabat. The guns of the boats and steamers of the Allies, 
and of their floating batteries, can reach the Russian convoys along the 
whole route, and across the whole breadth of the Spit, unless maritime 
operations are suspended by the freezing of the Sea of Azoff. Accounts 
from Kertch state that the Russian cavalry, which had been in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place, have retired into the interior. Five gun-boats 
are still cruising in the Sea of Azoff. 

The Mixed Commission appointed to take an inventory of the contents 
of Sebastopol met first on the 15th September. Their second sitting was 
held on the 25th, when a detailed list of the things captured was laid be- 


| fore them. 


barrack-square from the days of infancy would of his own natural sagacity | 


be so far prepared. At this moment a stranger, or rather a person unac- 
quainted with Crimean life, might take a soldier for a South Sea Islander; 
and when the new appearance of the coat, and the snowy whiteness of some 
of the rabbit-skins have disappeared, probably a pickpocket, or some other 
equally notorious vagabond, would be the conclusion arrived at.” 

Nearly all the huts had been erected; the roads were in excellent 
order ; and locomotives, the Victory and the Alliance, were tearing over 
the line of rails. A billiard-table had been set up by a store-keeper on 
Cathcart’s Hill; and the correspondents forward the rules of “ grand 
military steeple-chases” to be held on the 3d December. 

No alteration seems to have been made in the disposition of the forces, 
The Russians, like the Allies, were making themselves comfortable. 

Some notice has been taken of the return of the Imperial Guard to 
France, and it has been inferred that the aggregate amount of French 
force in the Crimea has been diminished. This, we believe, is not the 
case. Fresh regiments from France have replaced those whose term of 
service has expired. 

One of the subjects occupying attention in the camp was the move- 
ments of the enemy, the marchings to and fro of bodies of infantry. 
These movements were, no doubt, only ordinary changes of quarters, or 
field-day mancuvres; but they were suflicient to raise speculations in 
the camp respecting their value as indications of a retrograde movement 
on the part of the enemy. 

The Invalide Russe gives a detailed description of the visit which the 
Czar paid to the army in the Crimea early in November. Prince Gort- 
schakoff and the civil authorities received him on the 9th, in the church 
at Bakshi-serai, where Divine service was performed. ‘lhe Mayor, the 
Tartars, and the Rabbi of the Caraim Jews, waited upon him, presenting 
bread and salt; and at night the streets and minarets were illuminated 


“The catalogue of these articles,” says the Moniteur dela Flotte, “is 
certainly a most extraordinary one. Thus it shows that in the Malakoff and 
the Redan nearly 3000 pieces of cannon of every calibre were found, and 
120,000 lbs. of gunpowder. In Sebastopol itself 128 cannons of bronze were 
found, and 3711 of iron. These pieces are divided into equal lots for France 
and England, paying due regard to the different calibres, and that one-half 
should be sent to France, and the other half to Great Britain, with the ex- 
ception of two magnificent bronze guns which have been offered to General 
de la Marmora; but that all should remain in Sebastopol, and in the re- 
doubts and fortifications of Kamiesch and Balaklava, till such time as they 
were not required for the defence of the place, when each Government might 


| do what it liked with its own share. These decisions, taken conformably to 





the first act of the convention, leave the valuation of the pieces out of the 
question; but by the fourth article of the same convention it is agre 
that the value of the booty, &c., shall be divided proportionally, according 
to the number of combatants whom each power had in line. Thus the 
effective force of English and Sardinian having been, on September 
8, 63,741 men, and ours 126,705, we take two-thirds and they one~ 
third. The commission afterwards passed on to the partition of the other 
matériel taken, and divided the following into three parts—two for France, 
and one-third for England as before, with the understanding that they are 
to remain for the supply of the defence :—407,314 round shot; shell, 101,165; 
canister cases, 24,080; gunpowder, 525,000lbs. ; ball-cartridges, for muskets 
and carbines, 470,000, in good condition, and 160,000 damaged; waggons, 
80; yawls, 6; logs of lignum vite, ; anchors of port moorings, 400; 
anchors of different sizes, 90; grapplings and small anchors, 50; chains for 
anchors, 200 yards; old a for sheathing, 104,000 lbs.; old ropes 
100,000 lbs. ; water-casks, ; new ropes of different sizes, 50,000 I os 
pulleys, 400; spars, 40; tools, 300; bar iron and steel, 1,460,000 lbs. ; irom 
wire, 4001bs.; iron cheeks, 3201bs.; sheet iron, 16,000 lbs. ; tin plate, 
14,000 lbs. ; copper, 120,000 Ibs. ; nails, 6000 lbs.; firewood, a large quan- 
tity; pitch and tar, 200 barrels; barrels of paint, 150; small boilers, weigh- 
ing 6000 lbs. ; the remains of a steam-engine of 220-horse power, taken out 
of a steamer burnt by the Russians; large copper boilers, weighing 
100,000 lbs., 8; old copper, 100,000 lbs.; copper screws, 10,000 lbs. ; old 
iron, 60,000 lbs. ; large bells, 6; small bells, 10; hospital beds, 350; iron 
; steam-engines 


with coloured lamps, while tar-barrels blazed on the rocks overhanging | forges, in great numbers; main tackles, 12; coal, 2000 tons; ste ng! 
the town, On the 10th, the Emperor inspected the troops of the Fifth | of 30-horse power, for the basins, 2; large pumps, for the basins, 3; irom 
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boilers, 3; 1 high-pressure engine of 16-horse power, for the basins; iron 
cranes, 17; and engine of 12-horse power, in the military bakery ; 2 dredg- 
ing-machines of 30-horse power, unserviceable ; a still, a clock, six marble 
statues, two sphinxes, a large basso-relievo ; biscuit 500 tons; flour, 150; 
barley, 9; buckwheat, 117; oats, 18; millet, 54; wheat, 20; peas, 1}; 
salt meat, 50; wheat in the granaries, 503 quarters, &c.”’ 

The bread-stuffs were declared unfit for the use of the Allied armies, 
and were sent to Eupatoria for the Tartars. As it was impossible to 
divide the wood of the houses and buildings to be demolished, the city it- | 
self was divided ; and to the English was allotted the Eastern, to the | 
French the Western portion. Two Turkish field-pieces found in the 
arsenal were restored to the Sultan. 


Turkey.—A report is current at Vienna, that Kars is in possession of 
the Russians; but it is not stated whether by storm or capitulation. 

Week after week the papers contain instances of the outrageous con- | 
duct of the Austrian troops in the Principalities; sometimes batches of | 
crimes, sometimes isolated specimens. The outrages vary from simple 
insults, to robbery and murder; and they are not confined to one place. 
Dr. Schramm, a French subject, has been brutally assaulted in the open | 
street by an Austrian Captain at Tergowitch. The French authorities | 
have taken the matter in hand. 


It is stated that a council of war at Cronstadt in Transylvania has | 
pronounced sentence on Colonel Turr, the Hungarian deserter in English | 
employ seized by Coronini at Giurgevo. Correspondence from Constanti- 
nople states that Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe has protested ener- 
getically against his arrest. The Porte also has expressed itself to the 
Austrian Minister at Constantinople as deeply aggrieved by this outrage, 
seeing that the Turkish territory was the scene, and that the officer ar- | 
rested is attached to an allied army, the individual members of which, 
by virtue of a treaty, have the right to circulate throughout the Sultan’s 
dominions. 


Russta.—A grand council of war has been convoked at St. Petersburg. 
It is stated that it will be attended by all the Archdukes and Admirals, | 
by General Grabbe, who commands the army corps in Esthonia, General | 
Sievers that of the Baltic occupying Courland and Livonia, General Berg 
that of Finland, and General Paniutin the army of the centre. 

The Northern Bee, a St. Petersburg journal, has recently published an 
astonishing article, entitled ‘The War Beginning in Earnest,’ with the | 
words of Kutosoff for a motto— The loss of Moscow is not the loss of | 
Russia.” At the outset, the writer treats as an invention the fact that | 
the Russians were beaten on the 8th September, and that the Allies had | 
taken Sebastopol. It then continues— 

“ For from which side and at what time did the enemy enter the city? 
Which Russian regiment was compelled to lay down its arms or retreat? 
Where are the trophies of victory, the hundreds of cannons, heaps of stand- 
ards, masses of prisoners? Of all this there is not a vestige; and the truth | 
is, that the Allies were so intimidated that they did not venture into the | 
city, after it was evacuated by the Russian troops, for three whole days, and 

m only with the greatest precaution and with fear and trembling. It 
was only for the purpose of no longer serving uselessly as a target to the 
enemy, who were ares bie walls every day more and more, that the | 
Russians crossed over to the North side, just as one changes one’s dress or 
selects another path. To be sure, it was a pity to put aside the beautiful 
purple dress of Sebastopol; but it is only for a time, and the Czar will soon 
give it another one far more magnificent than the former, and the genius of | 
Todtleben and his companions will weave it at their leisure and without a 
seam. No joy has been expressed at the so-called victory by the Western 
Powers,—neither by the English, who were completely beaten, as they have 
been in every action since the commencement of the war, nor by the French, 
who are now in a condition to quote the well-known words of Pyrrhus. 
The sole trophies of England and France are black crape and mourning 
dresses. The armies of both fought without any reason, and solely by order 
of their respective Sovereigns, who give them no protection or consolation 
under their misfortunes, by which they are reduced to the verge of de- | 
spair; while Russia, on the other hand, attacked without any cause, fought | 
gallantly for honour and self-preservation. 

** Such a difference in the moral element of the two contending parties | 
cannot fail to terminate eventually in favour of the Russian arms, which 
was only at a momentary disadvantage, because it had not sufficient railroads, | 
nor guns of such extreme range as those of the enemy. Whoever puts forth 
other reasons for the misfortunes that have hitherto befallen us is worse 
than a traitor to his country; for even the enemy acknowledges the heroic | 
bravery of the Russians, and the superiority of our artillery and the scientific | 
attainments of our engineers. 

* At first it was supposed in the West, that by obtaining possession of the 
South side of Sebastopol they had gained everything; and they are now the 
more surprised to find out their error, and to see that the war has in reality 
only just commenced,—a war which cannot possibly reflect any glory on 
the Governments which brought it on, and can only end in their total pros- 
tration. Even now the blood of their own subjects is not sufficient for their 
insatiable ambition, and they are obliged to have recourse to all sorts 
of shifts to obtain men from other nations. With Sardinia the contract 
of sale has been concluded ; and Olozaga will, no doubt, be easily purchased ; 
but it is still a question whether the brave Castilians will allow themselves 
to be sold. ‘The loan of 1,500,000,000 francs is no proof of a 
sentiments, for it was nothing more than a jobbing speculation of mostly 
Jewish bankers to suck out the resources of France and leave her bound 
hand and foot; when she will find out to her cost, that the Empire, instead 
of the promised peace and plenty, has brought nothing but war and deso- 
lation on the unhappy country. England has sunk low both in the esti- 
mation of Russia and France. Turkey is unable to move under the weight 
of the French and English proconsuls, How different is the ease in Russia, 
where the oper never abuses his power, and the people never suffer from 
vuaey and the cold egotism of their rulers. The Czar and his people are 
indissolubly united, while the first reverse of fortune will not fail to break up 
the alliance of the enemy. But it is not only behind stone walls that the 
Russians can fight; their present circumstances in the field are just as 
favourable. Our troops are now in the open country, for that is the natural 
seene of action for their valour; but the enemy do not dare to attack them, 
preferring to sit down and intrench themselves, The enemy are not able to 
undertake anything of importance, and their position is far from being so 
favourable as they would make the world believe. 

“In the beginning of the war, a great part of Europe was no doubt un- 
favourably dis; towards Russia; which has, however, now no enemies 
except Louis Napoleon (who ought to love Russia, which is the natural ally 
of France) and England and the Democrats, who also hate the French Em- 
peror. Prussia and the whole of Germany stand firm on our side. Austria 
is become cautious, and the other states will come to their senses in time; 
for hag ty overbearing conduct in G Turkey, Rome, Sardinia, 
Spain, Naples, and all Italy, as well as towards England, whom be leads by 











| 3000 portions a day, and with the help of two more 


| eo me at least 216 whole work-days are saved. 


the nose, shows sufficiently that he follows the traditionary policy of the 
first empire. 

“The Russians are still in possession of the North side of Sebastopol; and 
even if we should lose it, the enemy have gained nothing by it, and would 
not be able to march into the interior of the country. A few attempts may 
be made to effect a landing at points of no importance, such as Kertch and 
Eupatoria ; but the more important places on the coasts are effectively pro- 
tected, and perfectly safe from any attempts of the enemy. They may come 
again with more ships, but they will be received by the Russian gun-boats; 
and we can wait their coming without any alarm.” 

The telegraph brings the intelligence that “the Odessa Imperial Com- 
mercial Bank has suspended its cash payments. Unpleasant scenes have 
occurred in consequence. The Gendarmerie remind people, that by re- 
fusing to take bank-notes they display animosity towards the Govern- 
ment. The premium on silver is already 12 and 15 per cent.” 

Tue Bautic.—The campaign in the Baltic is coming to anend. On 
Thursday, says the telegraph, ‘the united squadrons, with Admiral Dun- 
das and eleven ships of the line, had just passed the Belt to the North- 
wards,” 


Grermany.—The German news relates to the Parliamentary proceed- 
ings of Prussia, and the scarcity of provisions. 

Count Eulenburg, an Ultra-Conservative, has been elected President 
of the new Prussian House of Representatives, by 187 votes. Count 
Schwerin, the Liberal President of the late Chamber, received 138 votes. 

The following telegraphic despatch has been received from Konigsberg, 
dated Tuesday— 

‘“* An order has been issued prohibiting the importation of ‘goods of any 
kind from Russia across the land frontier. Personal communication is also 
a toaminimum. The cattle disease has broken out in a malignant 
orm.” 

[Can this mean that Prussia has given up the lucrative Russian trade ?] 

Great distress is felt in Germany; and, as the Berlin correspondent of 
the Times remarks, “ the inhabitants in many places have been driven to 
be public-spirited, enterprising, and practical.’ Of this he gives many 
instances, 

‘A Hanoverian manufacturer, for instance, of the name of Egestorff, has 
in the neighbourhood of Hanover, at a place called Linden, erected an eating- 
house for the poor, which supplies food for 2100 persons daily, at the cost- 
price. Part of them fetch or send for their dinners and eat them at home, 
part avail themselves of the well lighted and heated dining-rooms. The 
establishment employs thirty-four pairs of hands in a kitchen fitted up with 
six cauldrons heated by steam. The present apparatus is equal to delivering 

steam coubiens could sup= 

ply 4000. By the employment of 34 persons, instead of perhaps 500 women, 
ake would waste each of them at least half-a-day in cooking for those 2100 
The firing of the one esta- 
lishment costs 4s. a day, that of the 500 families would cost at least 60s, ; 
the actual outlay for the meat and vegetables is at least 20 per cent less than 


| the aggregate of the individual households, and the produce of the broken 


meats and offal is a clear profit over the economy of the many separate cook- 
ings. A portion, or serting, containing one quart of strong soup, with vege- 
tables in it, and a piece of meat from 2} to 3 ounces, costs 1}d.; and this 
price leaves a surplus towards the wear and tear of utensils. The arrange- 
ments have been found so beneficial for the poorer classes, that in Hamburg 
already two similar establishments have been formed and are in full yy |: 
the police force being necessary to control the ardour of the customers. In 
Bavaria, where the Government has required the local authorities through- 
out the land to erect similar ones, the plan has already been adopted in many 


| towns. In Berlin, the seat of intellectual civilization, they have already got 


so far as to propose it for imitation.” 

The preparation of bread also occupies public attention. Besides the 
scarcity of cereals, there are two other causes in operation leading to high 
prices. One is the waste of bran in making white bread ; brown bread, 
such as that served out to the soldiers, although more cheaply produced, 
is yet bought at higher prices by all the connoisseurs in Berlin, “ on ac 
count of its nutritive and other wholesome qualities.” Ifthe bran were 
used, it is calculated that one-fifth of the stock of flour would be saved. 
The second cause is the primitive mode of breadmaking. This has been 
remedied at Stuttgardt, by the application of machinery to the process, 
The flour is kneaded by machinery, “ in a shorter time and better than 
the human hand can turn it out.” Ten men are employed on the es- 
tablishment ; six always at work, night and day, so great is the demand ; 
while three are at rest, and one has a holiday, ‘This bakery produces 
16,000 pounds of bread per twenty-four hours, and sells the bread ata 
kreutzer below the price fixed by the Police. Orders for bread are sent 
in to Stuttgardt from a considerable distance. Near Berlin, the Presi- 
dent of Police has founded an establishment for the double purpose of re- 
forming criminals and supplying the Police force with cheap bread. The 
criminals make and bake the bread, cheaper than the ordinary bakers, 
In Prussia, the officials in the courts of justice, the railway servants, and 
the servants of all the corporations, have received an increase of allowance 
to meet the high prices ; and the Government has promised to find some 
relief for the inferior civil servants under the Crown. 


Unstrep Srares.—The Asia arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with ad- 
vices from New York to the 21st November. 

The correspondence brought by this mail would lead to the belief that 
the British Government, in reinforcing the West Indian squadron, had 
acted on misinformation. Such is the opinion that finds currency 
among the more moderate portion of the American press. The New 
York correspondent of the Zimes states, that neither the merchants and 
bankers of New York nor the Government at Washington entertained 
any serious apprehension of a collision with England. The Washington 
Union, the reputed organ of Mr. Pierce, more temperate than the Star, 
contains the following passage. 

“There is nothing whatever in the diplomatic relations of Great Britain 
and the United States which need awaken a moment’s solicitude on this side 
of the water. It is abundantly manifest in both countries that there exists 
in the minds as well of Government as of people a right appreciation of the 
value of mutual peace to each, with a correspondent determination not to let 
go its advantages for any secondary or inadequate cause. It is true that one 
most important question is the subject of earnest discussion between the two 
Governments,—namely, the Central American question : but, although there 
is a very serious difference of opinion between them on some points, yet that 
difference is a matter still belonging altogether to the domain of negotiation. 
We apprehend that it will satisfactorily appear in the sequel that the pro- 
~—- naval demonstration had its origin in part in mistimed alarm produced 

y the groundless charge, presented, as it may be remembered, early in Oc- 
tober, by the British Consul in New York against the barque Maury. At the 
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same time, it is not to be disguised that the error of the British Government 
in undertaking to raise recruits in the United States, the almost unanimous 
condemnation which that attempt has encountered in both countries, and 
some quite natural and conceivable vexation of members of the British Go- 
vernment in view of all the incidents and consequences of that unadvised 
undertaking, had influence in producing the order for a naval expedition, 
wearing the appearance, at least, of menace against the United States. But, 
as the United States are acting in the clearest and most indisputable right in 


repressing and punishing all foreign recruitment within their jurisdiction, | 


and as that right is unequivocally admitted by the British Government, it 
would seem to be impossible that that subject should produce any interrup- 
tion of our amicable relations.’ 

This, it may be observed, only confirms the advices received last week. 


Inp1a and Curna.—The fuller despatches of the overland mail are 
more interesting than the brief telegraphic summary seemed to imply. 
It is true, there have been few events, the chief being the reception of 
the Embassy to Ava; but the matter of the letters from Calcutta and 
Bombay is suggestive. More light has been thrown upon the origin of 
the Sontal insurrection. It appears the money-lenders wanted 500, and 
that the Sontals would only pay 25 per cent. The money-lenders beat 
their clients and seized their crops, At this juncture, one Seedoo Manjee, 
or head-man, while talking to a great concourse, “‘saw the Deity descend 
in the form of a cart-wheel. Two pieces of paper also fell on his head, 
in which he was ordered to exterminate the moncy-lenders and zemin- 
dars.” The Sontals seem to have had no desire to fall out with the Go- 
vernment. Meanwhile, it is said, the continuance of the revolt makes 
every race in India fancy that an armed struggle has a chance of success. 

The Zimes correspondent at Calcutta remarks on the radically defective 
constitution of the Supreme Council. Its two Civil Service Members 
pay too much attention to detail; its old soldier, although knowing 
nothing of civil business, thinks it his duty to have an opinion; its one 
English lawyer applies English ideas on points where — are inap- 
plicable ; and the whole end by stopping many things and delaying all. 

“‘ As matters stand, there is weakness everywhere, except with Lord Dal- 
housie. The Government of Madras can do nothing, because the Council 
will revise every detail. The Commissioner of the Punjaub is hampered by 
the endless delay in answering his references. As for the Government of 
Bengal, it is coming —_— toa dead lock. The minutest details are dis- 
cussed at length, and, of course, there is no time for more important mea- 
sures. For instance, take, on the one hand, the question called here the 
* spoon affair.” The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal bought some plated 
ware to save the Government crockery, which was always getting broken 
during his tours. The Council found time to minute on that affair, reject 
the bargain, and rebuke the Lieutenant-Governor. On the other hand, the 
Sudder Court is ata stand. This court corresponds exactly with the French 
Court of Cassation. Its business has, however, of late been so overwhelming 
that it felltwo years in arrears,—that is, a case appealed on the lst of Janu- 
ary 1850 began to be heard in 1852. To wipe off these arrears, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal proposed to increase the bench by two new judges. The pro- 
position, it was well known, would not be opposed. It went into Council, 
and there it remains—Council has no time. The business of the Court is 
three years in arrear, and every scoundrel in Bengal,eagerly avails himself 
of a right of appeal which at least protracts his unjust enjoyment for three 
years. Every great family in Bengal is overwhelmed with suits; yet we 
wonder that there are occasional bursts of discontent.” 

The accounts from Oude are contradictory. It was uncertain whether 
the fanatical Moulavie, Ameen Ali,“ was marching on —— or had 
returned broken in spirit and creai, to Lucknow, But the danger of a 

us war had greatly diminished. 

- The tit»ler Nawab of the Carnatic died on the 7th October, at Madras, 
in the thirty-tirst year of his age, His life had been spent in rioting and 
debauchery. He was the last of his line, _ ; 

The Embassy to Ava was recelved by the King on the 17th September. 
The whole party rode to the palace on elephants, each member of the 
Embassy paired off with a Burmese official of corresponding rank, The 
scene in the throne-room is thus described— ae 

‘ The throne-room is a large wooden building, wholly gilt inside, even to 
the ceiling, surmounted by my a spire, which in the distance is not unlike | 
a church-steeple. A long clear space, in length about 100 feet and breadth 
about 15, brought us in the presence of the throne. We had Brussels car- 
pets tosit down upon, or rather to lie down, as you are supposed to sit side- 
ways, resting on your hand facing the throne, with your legs drawn close up 
wnat you,—a most uncomfortable position for one not used to it. After 
being seated in this way a few minutes, paun was brought in, in small gold 
cups, and offered to us; water also ofa very disagreeable taste was given us. 
About six or seven minutes after this, the sliding-doors at the back of the 
throne opened, and the King appeared, with the first Queen a few steps in 
his rear: they came up, and he seated himself, with his Queen on his 
right and a little behind him. The Queen had a China fan, with which she 
now and then fanned her lord and master ; but neither the King nor the Queen 
spoke a word. He was dressed in a gorgeous kind of over-coat, so studded 
with jewels that he could hardly walk under it, and a pagoda-shaped hat. The 
Queen had much the same sort of dress, but a hat something like an in- 
verted cornucopia. Immediately in front of the Embassy were some very 
Pretty children lying flat on their faces; these were the children of the Royal 

amily, In front and to the right was the heir apparent, and our supposed 
enemy. The letter of the Governor-General was read out, the lists of pre- 
sents, and the names of the members of the Embassy. Presents were then 
made. Major Phayre received a valuable ruby ring anda gold cup..... 
Shortly after the King retired, dnd we left the Palace, went down and 
amused ourselves with ) Bm at the tumblers, dancing-girls, &c., and then 
visited the white elephant. Contrary to my expectations, he turns out to 
be a noble beast : he is not white, but of a muddy colour; is about sixty 

years old; and had very fine jewels about him, the handsomest being on his 
orehead—a gold plate with a large emerald. The whole visit from the time 
of entering the palace to leaving it occupied less than an hour,” 


Canterbury IN New Zeatanp.—Advyices from Canterbury, to the 
11th July, contain an interesting account of the proceedings of the Pro- 
vincial Council at the close of a session which terminated on the 10th. 
The principal measures passed by the Council, besides a Waste Lands Re- 
— Act, have been, an Act for Incorporating Christ College, and the 

anterbury Association Transfer Act. This last measure seems credit- 
able alike to the colonists and to the Canterbury Association. Our read- 
ers are aware that the funds received by the Association from the sale of 
land were insufficient to enable the promoters of the scheme to carry it 
out as completely as they desired; and that various individuals in Eng- 
land had from time to time advanced to the Committee of the Association, 
from their private funds, sums amounting to not less than 18,000/. The 
Committee also borrowed the sum of 10,000/. from the trustees of the 





tees by mortgage of lands in the settlement belonging to the Association, 
| and producing a rental of upwards of 900/. a year. This proceeding was at 
| the time made the subject of much animadversion in various quarters ; 
and the Association were accused of having squandered and alienated 
the moneys intrusted to them for ecclesiastical purposes, and of having 
| fraudulently substituted in lieu thereof their own valueless and unsale- 

able land, The best answer to all these charges will be found in the late 
| proceedings in the colony, In 1852, Mr. Henry Sewell proceeded from 
England to New Zealand, charged with the duty of transferring to the 
colonists themselves all the property and powers of the Association, and 
of inviting the colonists to undertake the discharge of the debts incurred 
by the Association in the establishment of the colony. He was also 
empowered to transfer to a body of Church Trustees in the colony all the 
ecclesiastical property of the Association. Both these objects have been 
most successfully accomplished. By an act of the Provincial Council in a 
previous session, a body of Church Trustees was constituted. To this 
body Mr. Sewell has transferred all the ecclesiastical property, on a mode- 
rate estimate valued at 40,000/. The fullest accounts of the general re- 
ceipts and expenditure of the Association were then laid before a Com- 
mittee of the Provincial Council, and by that Committee rigidly scruti- 
nized. This Committee, in their report to the Council, took exception 
to several items in the account, amounting to less than 2000/7. out of an 
expenditure exceeding in the whole 200,0007. The Council meanwhile 
was doubled in number, mainly with a view to the fullest consideration 
of this subject by the representatives of the colonists. It was brought 
forward for discussion on the 19th of June last, by Mr. J. D. Brittan, 
in a clear, able, and conciliatory speech ; and resolutions proposed by him 
affirming the expediency of the transfer and of making provision for the 
debt in question, without any deduction whatever, by debentures to the 
amount of 29,000/. charged on the general revenue of the province, were 

assed unanimously amid general applause. bill founded on this reso- 
ution was shortly afterwards introduced, and passed through all its stages 
unanimously, The result will be best stated in the following extracts 
from the Lyttelton Times of June 30. 

“* The outstanding accounts between the Province and the Canterbury As- 
sociation were settled on Wednesday last. The Provincial Council have 
taken up the whole of the Association’s liabilities, without any exception, 
the Association’s assets being handed over to the Province. No vote of the 
Council has yet given such universal satisfaction. It was generally felt that 
this was the right way to deal with a question so much out of the routine of 
ordinary business; a question of how those men were to be repaid who ad- 
vanced means to this struggling settlement in its adverse days, in full re- 
liance upon our exertions and our good faith. ... . 

“One of the features of the whole business which will be perhaps the 
most pleasing to the Association, is the testimony which it bears to the suc- 
cess of their scheme, and the prosperous condition of the settlement which 
they have founded. That so young a settlement should be able to under- 
take liabilities comparatively heayy—at a moment when it has been defraud- 
ed of its land revenue by the General Government,* and when it is spending 
so much on immigration and public works—may be a matter for congratula- 
tion to those who Lave been taunted with the failure of their enterprise. 
We must say at the same time, that whatever immediate pressure may re= 
sult from present expenses, the settlement of accounts will leave us eventu- 
ally gainers. The Association have been no bad stewards of the public pro- 
rey They hand over now, on the assumption of liabilities to the amount 
of 29,000/., property of much greater value. .... A large portion of this 

roperty may be realized within a few years, in order to redeem our deben- 
ures Which are to be accepted in payment by the agent of the Canterbury. 
Association. 

“Nor is this the only property which is left to this Province by the Can- 
terbury Association. One of the most frequent and fruitful sources of attack 
has been the alleged failure of the Association in their attempt to found an 
endowment for churches and schools under the direction of the Church of 
England. We have carefully gone over the list of the Church and Educa- 
tional property now in the hands of the Church Trustees, which has been 
collected one way or another by the instrumentality of the Association, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that it is worth upwards of 40,000/. When 
we consider the age and the size of this settlement, and the rapidly progres- 
sive value of the landed property of the Church, we cannot, we think, main- 
tain that she is scantily or meanly endowed. When we compare this pro- 
vince to those around it, we have no reason for looking on that portion of 
the Association’s scheme which related to the Church as by any means a 
failure. i ; ye 

“ And now, with unfeigned thanks for past services, and in all kindliness 
of feeling, the Province of Canterbury bids farewell to the Canterbury Asso- 
ciation. From this time, as a corporate body it exists no more. But the ties 
which bind the individual members of the Association to this Province can 
never be dissevered.”” 

We are glad to see also that the College is become a practical reality. 
There are advertisements announcing the election to two endowed Pro- 
fessorships—the Watts-Russell Professorship of Divinity, and the Hulsean 
Chichele Professorship of Modern History—and also inviting competitors 
for the Rowley Scholarship. It is gratifying also to see that the Canter- 
bury Patriotic Fund amounts to 900/. ; and that prosperity, progress, and 
content, scem universal throughout the settlement. 

* One half of the proceeds of late land-sales in the Province has been appropriated 
by the Acting Governor of New Zealand (arbitrarily, as the Canterbury colonists con- 
tend) towards the expenses of the general government. 


Pisrellancovs. 


Sir Hamilton Seymour arrived at Vienna on Wednesday night, and 
took up his quarters at the “ Roman Emperor.” Lord Bloomfield has 
returned to Berlin. 

The Earl of Lucan has been rewarded for his services in the Crimea 
by the Colonelcy of the Eighth Hussars. The Globe, in announcing this 
fact, talks about the “brilliant error” of the 25th October—“‘an error 
on the side of that ‘dash’ the want of which is now complained of among 
our Generals”! The Ministerial organ confesses that former censure on 
Lord Lucan was “ undeserved” ; and tells the hero of the “ brilliant 
error” that he “may consider the gift of the first Cavalry Coloneley that 
has been vacant for some months, if not a complete justification of his 
judgment, as at least an evidence that his good services in the Crimea are 
appreciated like those of the other Generals who commanded divisions in 
the first Crimean campaign.” 





Sir Robert Peel has found it necessary to publish a letter qomaetne 


“ erroneous interpretations” of his Tamworth speech. In his address, 

















Canterbury Bishopric Fund; this latter sum being secured to the trus- 
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says, he stated that, “rightly or wrongly,” an impression was afloat that 
“all had not been done by our fleets that might have been expected.” 
He did not attempt to discuss whether that impression was correct or 
erroneous; he showed that energy on the part of the Government had 
not been wanting; he left his auditors “to draw their conclusion.” 
When he said that “we formerly gained victories at 200 yards from the 
muzzle of the guns on the enemy’s batteries,’ he did not intend to blame 
ourcommanders. In fact, by his remarks “ no reflection whatever was 
intended on the Allied fleets.” 


The morning journals of yesterday contained a despatch from Lieute- 
nant Geneste narrating the Hango massacre, communicated to them by 
the Admiralty. The despatch is calm and businesslike, but it adds little 
to our information on the subject. However, it brings out clearly the 
fact that the murderers of the boat’s crew were not irregular militia, but 
grenadiers of the regiment of which the King of Prussia is Colonel; that 
Lieutenant Geneste and Mr. Sullivan were bound tightly with cords after 
their capture, and laid on their backs in a cart; that the seamen, wound- 
ed and unwounded, were compelled to walk by the Cossacks, who struck 
them with their lances; and that the officers of a Russian regiment at 
Eckness, disgusted with the treatment of the prisoners, cut the cords that 
bound them. One Russian officer present at the capture shook his fist in | 
the face of Geneste, who was at the time held by eight ‘or ten men. It 
is clear from this despatch that the ambush was prepared. 


Many of the persons impugned by the Investigation Committee of the 
Eastern Counties Railway Shareholders have publicly put in their ap- 
pearance against the plaintiffs. Mr. Waddington advertises a printed re- 
py for the 24th instant; Mr. John V. Gooch will state his case; Sir 

orton Peto and Messrs. Edward and Alfred Prior have made statements 
in the newspapers tending to show that they were not inculpated by the 
Tilbury line contracts and the Norfolk coal arrangements, but proceeded 
regularly in the due course of business. These are the chief counter- 
statements. 


The widowed Queen of Louis Philippe has been dangerously ill at Genoa. 

“ A considerable sensation,’ says a letter from Copenhagen, “ has been 
caused here for some days past by the disappearance of the Portuguese Min- 
ister at this Court. He has been for some time subject to occasional attacks 
of melancholy, and on the Sunday before last left his residence, and has not 
since been heard of.” 


The Presse of Vienna announces that the Emperor of Austria has granted 
an amnesty to the Princess Belgiojoso, who for the last six years has been 
ee in Asia Minor. The sequestration laid on her property has been re- 
moved. 


The Swedish order of the Seraphim, lately presented to General Canrobert, 
has been conferred on only one person in Austria, M. de Metternich ; one in 
Prussia, M. de Pfuel; one in Denmark, Count de Mohckte, ex-President of 
the Council ; and five in Russia, MM. de Nesselrode, Mentchikoff, Woron- 
zoff, Orloff, and Czernitcheff. 


The Reverend Robert Montgomery, author of ‘The Omnipresence of the 
Deity,” “‘ Satan,” and other works, and minister of Percy Street Chapel, has 
died at Brighton, after a few days’ illness. 


Mr. Jobn Williams, formerly Member for Macclesfield, died on Thursday 
week, at the age of fifty-six years. The immediate cause of his death was 
the bursting of a blood-vessel. Mr. Williams came from Denbighshire forty- 
two years ago, and engaged himself as errand-boy to a ——- establishment 
in Regent Street. He afterwards became a partner, and only retired from 
business in 1848. 


It will be recollected that Mr. Curtis, the British Consul at Cologne, was 
lately sentenced to imprisonment by the Prussian Courts for an offence in 
connexion with the enlistment of Germans for the British German Legion. 
We have reason to believe that on the facts of the case being represented to the 
King of Prussia, his Majesty was pleased to pardon Mr, Curtis, and order 
fhe immediate release of that gentleman.—G/ode, Dec. 7. 


Mr. Bates has drawn up a memorial to be presented to the Queen appeal- 
ing for mercy on account of the peculiar position which he held in the firm 
of Strahan and Co. He sets forth the history of his connexion with the 
house. He is in his sixty-sixth year, and has a wife and five young chil- 
dren dependent upon him. In the year 1820 he was appointed a junior 
clerk in the house of “‘Snow, Paul, and Paul”; in 1837 he rose to the con- 
fidential position of ledger-clerk, with an income of 520/., and free apart- 
ments in Norfolk Street; in 1841 he was invited to become partner in the 
firm of “Strahan and Co.’’—that is, he was to be called partner, and accept 
the responsibilities of the position ; but he was only to receive 800/. a year, 
and to continue his former duties. He had no important control over the 
business—in any considerable matters he had to refer persons to the other 
partners. In 1848 he got his allowance raised to 1000/.; he never received 
any further advantage, and he continued to live economically in his free 
a ents. In 1852 persons named Gandell began to obtain advances from 
the bank, without Bates’s concurrence or knowledge; these advances were 
mmcreased; when Bates knew of them he remonstrated, but in vain, for early in 
1854 the Gandells had got 100,000/. advanced to them. Bates told Sir John 
Paul that one advance of 40,0007. would prove the ruin of the house. In 
December 1853 he advised that the bank should stop payment; but his part- 
mers said they could rely on their resources. Bates was not aware that Dr. 
Griffith’s Danish Bonds had been sold in March 1854, till after the event; 
Sir John Paul assured him that they should be replaced. From May 1854 
to May this _ Bates was mostly in Paris, engaged in endeavouring to ob- 
tain money from the Gandells, and he took no active part in the business of the 
bank. When, in April last, he told Dr. Griffith that his 5000/. of Danish Bonds 
were safe in the bank, he believed that they were—that the former bonds had 
been replaced by others bought in Dr. Griffith’s name. On the 28th April Bates 
left London for Paris, and returned on the 9th May ; he had no intimation be- 
fore he left England that his partners were about to raise money on the securi- 
ties of their customers; a large sum was thus raised whilst he was absent. 
When Strahan and Paul tendered in the Bankruptcy Court the list of secu- 
rities disposed of, Bates assented to it, but not as a participant in the opera- 
tion. Affidavits had been prepared and signed by Strahan and Paul, which 
they proposed to swear to, but were not permitted, in which they stated the 
position Bates held, and distinctly admitted that they alone had dealt with 
the securities. In conclusion, the petition represents—“‘ That your peti- 
tioner was not cognizant of or in any manner, directly or indirectly, privy 
or assenting to any act of selling, pledging, converting, or using, any of the 
said securities of the customers of the bank, and deposited with them for 
safe custody. That your petitioner most humbly submits that, under the 








circumstances hereinbefore set forth, he is not guilty of the crime of which 
he has been convicted. And your petitioner humbly prays and implores 
your Majesty, to take into F peg gracious consideration the facts and cireum- 
stances above set forth, and to extend to your petitioner, now hastening to 
the close of a life which up to this fatal event had been one of unsullied 
honour and integrity, your Majesty’s most gracious pardon.” 

The convicts Strahan, Paul, and Bates, have been removed to the Milbank 
Penitentiary. 





The Reverend J. J. T. Somers, lately Rector of Sheviocke, Cornwall, has 
seceded to the Church of Rome. , P - 

The Earl of Mount Edgeumbe has entertained at dinner, in his house at 
Stonehouse, near Devonport, about thirty non-commissioned officers of the 
Royal Marines recently returned from the Crimea. 

Dr. Robert Wallace, late of the James Watt, has been tried by court- 
martial at Chatham, and convicted of drunkenness on board the transport 
Cottingham and on the island of Gothland, and of “harsh and unkind treat- 
ment’’ of patients under his care. In consideration of former good condust, 
the Court merely ordered him to be dismissed the service. 








The clergy of the diocese of Norwich are about to™try the experiment of 


| Circulating useful, instructive, and religious books among the labouring 


classes of the rural districts, by means of licensed hawkers. 

The activity of the Pontifical Government through its subordinates was 
exemplified recently in a case at Bologna. One Dr. Galletti came into colli- 
sion with the Police, by whom he was arrested. Father Freletti, a Domi- 
nican Friar, and member of the Holy Office, claimed the surrender of 
Galletti, apart from the question of his offence, expressly on the score that 
the prisoner “‘ pertained to the Holy Office.” The head of the Police refused 
obedience to this demand; Freletti appealed to the Pro-Legate ; the appeal 
a successful ; Galletti was surrendered by order, and he subsequently went 
at large. 


The Bavarian Government has just admitted Prussian and Saxon paper 
money to free circulation within its territory. This measure is reciprocal 
among those three states, and may be looked on as the first step towards a 
general reform in the paper currency of the Confederation. 

Two actions were decided by the Correctional Tribunal of Paris on Tues- 
day. M.Goupy, formerly banker, alleged that the directors of the Crédit 
Mobilier had fraudulently caused a rise in their shares, and that they could 
not pay their dividends. Unable to substantiate his charges, Goupy 
withdrew them. The directors, however, insisted that the case Should come 
on, and the result was their honourable discharge. Goupy was fined 500 
francs, with costs. 

The Paris Exposition finally closed on Friday last week. 

Cholera still prevails at Corfu and Zante. 

pe | to a letter from Naples, dated the 24th November, “ the King 
had ordered the execution of an undertaking of great public utility. The 
Lake Averno is to be formed into a military port, and put into communica- 
tion with the Lucrine Lake and the sea, by means of a junction-canal, which 
is to run into the port of Baja, near Pozzuoli. The object of this important 
work is, in the first — to render the country near those lakes more 
healthy, the pestilential emanations from them being very injurious, parti- 
cularly during the great heat; and next, to have in this place, which is sur 
rounded by natural defences, an excellent military port, where vessels of the 
largest size may always find shelter. Four officers of the naval engineers, 
forty ee, oe 500 convicts from the galleys, have been already ordered to 
commence the works.” 

The late fire at Stirling Castle has proved fatal to Gunner Haines. He 
had charge of the armoury and powder-magazines. During the night of 
the fire, he did everything possible to prevent the flames reaching the pow- 
der. Those exertions brought on an inflammation of which he died. Our 
readers will appreciate the merit of his efforts when they learn, Fn ~ to 
their surprise, that in the two magazines of Stirling Castle there were 
stored no fewer than 800 barrels or nearly forty tons of gunpowder. 


In answer to a petition from the colony, the Queen has directed; that Van 
Diemen’s Land shall in future be called ** Tasmania.” 

The check to the exuberant poate of Melbourne has had some good 
effects: it has produced a decided diminution in the amount of drunkenness, 
and the reckless squandering of money is no longer a prevalent folly. 

It is supposed that the total number of Aborigines in the colony of Vic- 
toria is 2 No census has been taken of them. 

Coal in large quantities has been found in Lyttelton, New Zealand, and is 
now selling at Christchureb, and at the plains in that province, at 5/. 10s. 
per ton. All alarm about the scarcity of fuel when the bush is exhausted of 
timber has now subsided. The fact that a supply of coal can be obtained at 
New Zealand, now a steam-packet communication between Australia and 
Panama is contemplated, is a matter of considerable importance. The em- 

loyment of more capital in the conveyance of coal will, it is expected, re- 
Sane its price considerably. 


Seven persons have lost their lives at Alexandria, in the United States, by 
a fire which is believed to have been wilfully caused. 

The New York Crystal Palace was offered to the American Institute for 
one-sixth of the sum it cost: the offer was declined. 

Seven men and a woman have perished off Port Stanley, Canada West, by 
the explosion of a steamer. 

The Santiago and Valparaiso Railway has been opened for trafiic, 


The excitement in the sugar-market, followed by a sudden reduction of 
10s. to 12s, per hundredweight, has now resulted in a complete stagnation : 
every one is afraid to move. Coffee continues to rise in price. 

A “Belgian Transatlantic Steam Navigation Company"’ are about to 
establish a line of steamers between Antwerp, Southampton, and New York : 
the first vessel will leave Southampton on the Ist of January ensuing. 

The export beer and ale trade of this country has attained to a very 
important scale: from the 6th January tothe 31st October the declared value 
of the beer and ale exported was no less than 1,152,267/, 

Advices from Hamburg state that the exportation of grain from Sweden 
and Denmark will not be interfered with by the Governments of those coun- 
tries, as the harvest produced more than was required for home consumption. 


At the last advices from Java, the crops of rice, sugar, &c., were placed in 
peril by a long continued droughi. 





CrysTaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday De- 
cember 7th, including season-tickets, 6586. 
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POSTSCRIPT. sees 


All doubts respecting the rumoured dissolution of Parliament are set at 
rest by the fiat of the Council held yesterday afternoon at Windsor Castle. 
It was there ordered, that Parliament should be further prorogued from 
the 11th of December until the 31st of January, and that a proclamation 
should be issued summoning Parliament to meet on the 31st of January 
for the despatch of public business. 

At an audience previous to the Council, the Duke of Argyll had de- 
livered to her Majesty the Privy Seal; and at the Council the Queen 
placed it in the keeping of the Earl of Harrowby, who took the oath and 
his place at the board. Mr. Mathew Talbot Baines took the oath of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Lord Palmerston and Sir George 
Grey had audiences of the Queen. 


The following telegraphic message comes from the Vienna correspond- 
ent of the Morning Post ; and its contents are held by the Post to indi- 
cate that Austria feels some confidence in the peace negotiations now on 
foot. 

“* Vienna, Dec. 7.—The Austrian army, excepting the corps in the Da- 
nubian Principalities, has been placed on a peace footing. The export of 


horses, lead, saltpetre, and sulphur, to Russia and to Turkey, with the ex- | 
ception of the Principalities, has been prohibited. The Vienna Funds are | 


rising rapidly.” 

Intelligence from Erzeroum to the 14th November states, that not only 
had the Russians ot abandoned their position before Kars, but that 
Mouravief had sent forward 8000 men to the Soghaulu Dagh, while the 
Erivan detachment had menaced Hassan Kaleh. The good folks of 
Erzeroum thought these movements portended an attack on their town, 
in the event of the fall of Kars. It is stated thatthe Turkish Government 
has been informed that the garrison of Kars repulsed, on the 3d November, 
an attack on a village close to the Tahmas Tabia. The Russians burnt 
the village. From Souchum Kaleh we learn that Omar Pasha was at 
Sugdidi on the 18th November, in communication with Redout Kaleh ; 
his advanced posts were on the Kutais road. 

In his latest letter, received this afternoon, the Berlin correspondent of 
the Times notices that the Russian population-tables show no increase 
since 1851; and he remarks, that these tables thus “ offer an‘unfavourable 
prognostic for the capacity of Russia to keep her armies for the future up 
to the necessary complement.” 


The Emperor of Austria, asa token of his personal satisfaction that a 
Concordat has been concluded with the Papal Chair, has subscribed 


250,000 francs as a contribution to the monument which is to be erected | 


on the Piazza di Spagna at Rome, in commemoration of the day on which 
the Papal See declared the Immaculate Conception to be one of the 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church.—Vienna Correspondent of the 
Times. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, at the express request of his Dudley consti- 
tuents, addressed them at a public meeting on Wednesday. His main 
topic was the war. He was for concluding peace if Russia would own her- 
self in the wrong, and make amends for violating public law; and he 
thought it highly probable that she would be well disposed to make con- 
siderable concessions for the sake of peace, and for the eake of being re- 
lieved from the state of exhaustion to which the war has brought her. 





A Court of Wardmote was held yesterday in the Bread Street Ward, 
for the election of an Alderman in the room of the late Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence. There were two candidates,—Mr. Donald Nicoll; and Mr. 
Lawrence, son of the late Alderman. ‘The former had the show of hands ; 
the latter demanded a poll. 


The adjourned half-yearly meeting of the Eastern Counties Railway 


Company to receive the report of the Committee of Investigation was held 
yesterday ; Mr. David Waddington in the chair. From beginning to end 
all was storm, strife, and confusion. The shareholders fiercely resented 
the appearance of Mr. Waddington in the chair. The Secretary was not 
allowed to read the minutes of the last meeting. Mr. Box suggested that 
Mr. Waddington should not be permitted to act as chairman. Mr. Wad- 
dington, grounding himself on his legal right—econfirmed by the Com- 
any’s solicitor—held his place, but vainly demanded a_ hearing. 
He was allowed to account for the absence of five members of 
the direction: Mr. Smythe was suffering from the effects of a 
serious accident; Mr. Packe was laid up with the gout ; Lord Alfred 
Paget was in attendance on the Queen; and Mr. Fane had address- 
ed to the Secretary a letter explanatory of his absence. Mr. Waddington 
persisted in speaking ; pledging himself to answer the charges in the re- 
and concluded by moving an adjournment till the 3d of January. 


rt; 
Aer. E. Ball M.P. asked whether one who knew in his conscience that he | 


had clean hands would require seven days or seven hours to answer the 
accusations? Mr. Pulley moved that the report should be received and 
adopted. Mr. M‘Lauren moved that the report should be received, and 
the meeting stand adjourned till the 3d of January. The amendment 
was negatived by a vast majority, and the original resolution carried. 
A poll was demanded, and granted; a step on the part of the chairman 
followed by twenty minutes of uproar, during which nobody heard 
what anybody said, Mr. Pulley then moved that Mr. Waddington should 
no longer be chairman of the Company; that his pay should cease from 
that day; and that he should be requested to resign. On this Mr. Wad- 


dington made a stand. He would answer the charges minutely, expli- | 


citly, and deliberately ; but he required time: he would not abandon his 
position; let their resolution be what it might, he was their legal chair- 
man until next February. The resolution was carried. Next, the Com- 
mittee of Investigation was ordered to continue its labours until February 
next; to confer with the Directors, and make suggestions for the admi- 
nistration of the Company’s affairs. It was resolved “that no order from 
Mr. Waddington be attended to from the present time.” Here again Mr. 
Waddington made an ineffectual opposition. The Directors who are 
proved not to have watched over the interests of the shareholders were 
to be requested to resign; and votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Bruce, 
Mr. Broadbent, Mr. Margrave, and Mr. Simpson. At the close of the 
proceedings the demand for a poll on the first resolution was withdrawn, 
and the meeting dispersed in noise. 


| The trial of Father Pecherine and Hamilton, at Dublin, began yesterday. 
The case for the prosecution was stated by the Attorney-General ; the evi- 
dence on that side was heard; and Mr. O'Hagan, for the defence, concluded 
his speech. Further proceedings were adjourned until today. 


At the Taunton Assizes, on Thursday, Thomas Tutton was tried for at- 
tempting to poison his father. The case excited great interest, as the chief 
witnesses were the father, mother, and four sisters of the accused. ‘The 
cries and screams of the women when brought into court to give their evi- 
dence were appalling.” The Jury, after brief consultation, found a yerdict 
of “ Not guilty.” 


An accident occurred on the North Kent line of railway about six o'clock 
last evening. A train proceeding from Woolwich split in two just at the 
junction of the Bricklayer’s Arms branch with the North Kent. The en- 
gine, tender, and three — ran on to the branch; the remainder 
dashed against the wall which divides the two lines. Three or four car- 
riages were broken, and four persons severely hurt. The accident is 
attributed to “ the misconception or carelessness of a switchman.” 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON, 
The confidence with which most of the advices from the Continent regard 
the progress of negotiations for peace, has again had a very beneficial effect 
| upon Government Securities ; and since Monday, when a sudden advance of 
| nearly 1} per cent occurred in French Three per Cents, the telegraphic de- 
| spatches from the Bourse have been anxiously looked for; but on some oc- 
| casions the closing quotations failed to arrive the same afternoon. With the 

| 








exception of a reaction of $ per cent, the market in Paris is still firm; where 
also speculation in Railways has revived to alarge extent, and in some cases 
lately as much as 50 per cent interest has been paid to carry forward trans- 
actions to a subsequent settlement. Our Funds have advanced about 1} per 
cent, but have been subject to the usual reactions which follow after a rapid 
| improvement. Upon the settlement yesterday, owing to the numerous 
| operations lately entered into for the rise, it proved to be a Bull account ; 
and the rate of continuation to the 10th of January was } to 3 per cent. 
Several fluctuations occurred; and at one time Consols were as high 
as 90%, closing § lower. Today within official hours, they have 
ranged from 89} to 904, and ultimately leave off at 90} 8, and 90% 3 for the 
| Account. India Stock has improved 1 per cent this week; Bank Stock, }; 
| Exchequer Bills, 2s. The transfer-books in Consols having closed this after- 
noon, the dividend will be taken off the price tomorrow. Money has been 
in good demand; and on Government Securities is worth from 5 to 5} per 
cent. The commercial payments on Tuesday, (the 4th of the month,) though 
heavy, were well met, and no sign of pressure or want of confidence was 
exhibited. The rate of exchange in Paris is firmly maintained, and bills on 
London are in demand for transmission against Australian gold. On the 
Vienna Exchange there has been less distrust. The accounts from New 
York exhibit a further advance of 4 to 5 per cent in several of the leadin 

| Railway Stocks: the prospect of the Banks was enhanced, and there had 
been a reduction in the rates of discount. 

The Corn-market has declined from 1s. to 2s. The amount of gold de- 
posited at the Bank of England out of the late Australian arrivals is believed 
to be about 300,000/. The West India packet brought 106,000/. in silver 
and 62,000/. in gold. The amount received from Australia has been 66,0007. 
The shipments of specie to India and China is continued on a considerable 
| seale: the Indus took out 529,863/., of which 495,434/. was silver. 

_In Foreign Stocks there has been a brisk demand; especially in Turkish 
Six per Cents, which have been as high as 86: they are. now 8413. In 
other securities the following improvement has taken place—Chilian and 

| Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 2; Peruvian Three, Russian Five per 

Cents, Sardinian, and Venezuela, 1; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, }. 

Railways have moved with caution, and not in proportion to the rise in 
| other securities. London and North-Western leave off this evening at 94 3, 

which is 10s, higher than last week. Lancashire and Yorkshire have im- 

grows 10s. ; Great Western and Midland, 5s, French Shares show very little 

change. 








Saturpay, Twetve o’CLock. 


The English Funds are 4 higher this morning ; Consols for Account closed 
last evening equal to 89} § ex div. ; today they are 895 3. Exchequer Bills 
62 discount. The bullion return by the Bank of England shows an increase 
of 87,1707. In Foreign Stocks no alteration has occurred; Turkish Six per 
Cents 84} 3, Ditto Four per Cents 3 2 discount. The Railway Market is 
steady ; Caledonian, 56} ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 77}; Midland, 64}. 

Satugpay, One o’CLock, 

The English Funds are slightly lower than they were in the morning ; 
Consols for Account being 89g ex div. Exchequer Bills 6 2 discount. An- 
| nuities April 1885 16 5-16 3. In Foreign Stocks, Austrian is 1 better ; 
Buenos Ayres has improved 3 per cent—it has been done at 55 8: Spanish 
Passive 73; Turkish 84} j g 5 43. 

Railways present no difference; the stormy meeting yesterday of the 
Eastern Counties Company has had but little effect on the shares—Caledo- 
nian, 56;; Eastern Counties, 8f; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 50}; Great 
Northern, 88} ; Great Western, 50}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 77§; Lon- 
| don, Brighton, and South Coast, 96; London and South-Western, 86; Man- 
| chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 23} ; Midland, 643 ; North British, 29 ; 

North-Eastern—Berwick, 69; Ditto York, 45}; Wilts and Somerset, 83. 
| Preference Shares—Great Northern 5 per Cent, Redeemable at 10 per Cent 
| Prem., 107 ; Ditto 4} per Cent Ditto, 1003; Ditto 5 per Cent Scrip, Redeem- 

able at 5 per Cent Prem., a Lancashire, and Yorkshire 6 per Cent Stock, 
| 131}; London and South-Western 7 per Cent Stock, late Third Shares, 
| 155; North-Eastern—Berwick 4 per Cent Preference, 89}; Ditto—York H. 
| and S. Purchase, 9; Dutch Rhenish, 10} ; East Indian, 21; Grand Trunk 

of Canada, A Issue, 11}; Great Indian Peninsula, New, 34; Great Western 
| of Canada, 24}; Ditto New, 7f; Madras Guaranteed New 5 per Cent, 10}; 
| Paris and Lyons, 453; Sambre and Meuse, 8$; Scinde Guaranteed 5 per 
| Cent, 5}. Mines—Brazilian St. John del Rey, 31. Joint Stock Banks— 
| London Chartered Bank of Australia, 16}; Oriental Bank Corporation, 38 ; 
Provincial of Ireland, 54. Miscellaneous—Australian Agricultural, ef 


Canada Government 6 per Cent January and July, 109}; Crystal Palace, 24 ; 





Electric Telegraph, 20: General Screw Steam Shipping Company, 153; 

North British Australasian, 3; Peel River Land and Mineral, 2}; Van Die- 

men's Land, 16}. 
3 per Cent Consols ,,.., sees Shut ; Danish 3 perCents......... 814 
Ditto for Account ........+. 89g ex d.| Dutch 24 per Cents,.,...... 634 4} 
8 per Cent Reduced .,..,... 8 | Ditto 4 per Cents........... 93 4 
New 3 per Cents ......0000 8 | Mexican 3 per Cents ..,.... 193 20 
Long Annuities ..... ooo | Peruvian 4) per Cents...... 746 
Bank Stock ....... . 209 10 Ditto 3 per Cents.........++ 524 
Exchequer Bills ,, .. 62dis. | Portuguese 4perCents..., 446 
India Stock ...... shut | Russian 5 per Cents ....... 97 9 
Austrian 5 per Cents. . 814 | Ditto4§ per Cents.......... 88 90 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 Spanish 3 per Cents........ 404 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 91 3 | Ditto Deferred .........+ eee 2061 
Chilian 6 per Cents,,..... +» 1013 | Sardinian 5 per Cents...... 83 Sexd, 
Danish 5 per Cents..,..... - 1002 | Swedish 4 per Cents.,,...., 84 7exd. 
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December 8, 1855.] 
Cheatres and Alusir. 


The peculiar talent of Mr. Robson in giving tragic expression to the 





dilemmas of mere farce is amply shown in a new piece produced at the | 
The story, which is not | 


Olympic with the title Five Pounds Reward. 
without ingenuity, turns on the terror of a married man, who having lost 
his watch under circumstances that might bring his conjugal fidelity in 
question, is perpetually apprehensive lest it should be restored in such a 
way as to open the eyes of his wife, and at the same time expose him to 
the vengeance of a certain infuriated husband. Lightly treated, this little 


farce, which occasionally wanders into the most startling improbabilities, | 


would be a mere piece of intrigue, like fifty other adaptations from the 
French, in which a relaxation of the matrimonial tie, real or apparent, 
is recognized as a legitimate basis for action. But in the hands of Mr. 
Robson, the tale of the weak Mr. Bostlethwaite and his loss becomes an 
exhibition of the most appalling terror, in every form of which the 
human mind or body is susceptible; the overwhelming emotion some- 
times spurring on its victim to frantic activity, sometimes casting him 
down, paralyzed and powerless, into blank despair. 
histrionic art should make a point of witnessing this performance, if only 
for the sake of seeing how an artist of genius can strike out a path for 
himself, where an ordinary talent would see nothing but an occasion for 
commonplace drollery. The French original of the piece is a new 
vaudeville by MM. Mare Michel and Moreau, entitled Montre Perdue. 

A version of Mr, Ainsworth’s Rookwood has been produced at Astley’s ; 
and comes in favourable contrast to the battle- pieces that preceded it, in- 
asmuch as it is really a dramatic work, with a dramatic purpose, and not 
a mere succession of smoky tableaux connected less by the art of the au- 
thor than by the newspaper chronicles to which they refer. The “ Ride 
to York,” which has made Richard Turpin the highwayman one of the 
most celebrated and we fear one of the most admired characters in that 
traditional history of England which is so conspicuously edited by the 
multitude, and confers equal renown on Falstaff, Jack Sheppard, Queen 
Bess, Guy Fawkes, Mary of Smithfield, and Mary Queen of Scots,—this 
“* Ride to York,” we say, is admirably managed; the adventures which 
befall the bold fugitive on his route being of the most varied and exciting 
kind. Indeed, the death of the mare, “ Black Bess,” (another figure, 
by the way, in the popular Pantheon,) will be found really pathetic by all 
who are not casehardened against the woes of melodrame. 





The Amateur Musical Society gave a concert on Monday evening. Its 
concerts are among the fashionable entertainments of the “‘season,”’ and 
this is the first time they have been tried at this period of the year. The 
Society flourishes, and deservedly. Its orchestra is filled with noblemen 
and persons of rank, literary men, and members of various professions. 
Disciplined by an able conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie, they play wonder- 
fully well; and as they perform the very finest music, the concerts are in- 
teresting even to a critical audience. The orchestra, however, is too 
numerous, and would be so though all its members were regular troops. 
It is a hundred strong; while the Philharmonic band numbers only eighty, 
and even that smaller number is rather too much for the Hanover Square 
Rooms. In this amateur band the violins alone amount to forty; among 


whom there are necessarily inferior hands who are unable to play with | 


either precision or softness. The band, moreover, has hitherto been 
much strengthened by eminent professors, to whom, in particular, the 
principal wind-instruments have been exclusively intrusted; but now 
most of the professors are dismissed, and even the wind-instrument solos 
are attempted by amateurs, who have neither the skill nor the self-pos- 
session requisite for their execution. These things greatly injured the 
effect of Monday’s concert; and matters would go much better if the 
band were reduced by at least twenty performers, and if those parts 
which are not suited to amateurs were given to professional players. 
Du reste, there was much in the concert that was very pleasing. An 
old and simple but lovely symphony of Haydn was on the whole very 


nicely played. The well-known amateur Mr. Waley performed a piano- | 


forte concerto, composed by himself, which delighted everybody. The 
vocal music was especially interesting : it consisted of German part-songs, 
by Spohr, Mendelssohn, &c., most admirably sung by the German Ama- 
teur Choral Society who practise in the City under the direction of Herr 
Paucr. The room was crowded with fashionable company and musical 
celebrities, among whom Jenny Lind was “the observed of all ob- 
servers.” 





M. Jullien had his “ Mozart night” on Wednesday. He gave an ad- 


mirable selection from the master’s works,—including two of his finest | 


symphonies, the E flat and the “Jupiter” played entire; the great con- 
certo in E flat, finely executed by Mr. Billet; the overture to the “ Zau- 
berfléte,” and several pieces from ‘Don Giovanni,’ instrumentally ar- 
ranged. The theatre was crowded to overflowing almost as soon as the 
doors were opened; and the beautiful music was received by the vast 
assemblage with an intelligent attention, evinced alternately by perfect 
silence and well-directed applause. Jullien is to give his usual “ Bect- 
hoyen night” next week. 





Partstan THEATRICALS, 


The well-known dramatists MM. Anicet Bourgeois and Adrien De- 
courcelle having united their talents to good purpose in the composition 
of La Joie de la Maison, (the Little Treasure of the Haymarket) have con- 
tinued a partnership so happily commenced, and have furnished the 
Vaudeville with 2 new piece in three acts, entitled Le Fils de M. Godard. 
The moral tendency of the work, which is to show the evil that may 
arise from heedless coquetries on the part of a married woman, is whole- 
some enough ; but among the dramatis personw there is one of those 
luckless wights with two fathers who are by no means new to the French 
stage, but who most effectually barricade a story against English 
sympathies. 


The fall of the celebrated Maréchale d’Ancre, dramatized years ago by | 


Alfred de Vigny, has served as the foundation of a new play by M. 
fe Edmond, recently produced at the Odéon, with the title Za 
orentine, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMPENSATIONS., 
Is it peace? Some | that the war cannot be carried on, for 

want of money here and of will there, and that we must be con- 
tent with terms already scouted. What must be shall be. ‘“ Then 
all this blood and treasure will have been expended for nothing!” 
Not exactly: even ending here abruptly—broken short like a 
fragment without natural termination—the war will not have been 
without some great uses. 

It has aroused us from a dream, and taught us things very 
needful for us to know. It has shown to us our deficiencies, 
when we were boastfully intent on contemplating only our own 
acquired powers. It has made us aware that we could not carry 
on a war, even as we once could; and that if we do not erase the 
names of Crecy and Agincourt from our banners, we must regard 
them only as relies of a vigorous youth which has passed.. We 
must say to ourselves, with the grandsire, “Ah! that we could 
do in our youth; but those days are gone.” 

There is a practical importance in the knowledge of all moral 
| truth. If this is our real condition, we must definitively relin- 

quish our arrogant pretensions as the head, or one of the two heads 
of European “ civilization,” content to be the tradesman of Europe. 
We must run no risks by presuming to speak decisively to other 
states, lest we draw ourselves into further expense and further ex- 
posure. We must draw in our forces, for the defence of a wealth 
which has incapacitated us at least for aggressive war, and may 
thus be the bait for adversaries whom we threatened and could 
not overcome, East and West; possibly eyen—who knows ?—for 
allies with whom we could not proceed. 

But the light has been thrown further in upon our domestic 
condition. We had supposed that if we had lost somewhat in young 
audacity, in elasticity of movement, and the rougher practice of 
arms, we had a recompense in the development of our mechanical 
resources and our scientific knowledge. The illusion is dispelled. 

| Our Nasmyths have not produced guns to overwhelm the enemy ; 

we would not trust our Dundonalds even to try the art of adminis- 
tering chloroform to a hostile power; if we have ceased. to pro- 
duce generals we have not supplied their place with engineers able 
to command the world; the Association for the Advancement of 
Science has not achieved its own Waterloo or Trafalgar. The 
Paris Exposition has taught us that we cannot even compete with 
a “ Napoleon of Peace,” or with a Prussia, in manufactures. 

To peace, then, we must look as the opportunity which we must 
improve for amending these mortifying deficiencies, or for adjust- 
ing our position to our necessities. We have to cultivate those 
mechanical arts in which we thought, falsely, that we excelled. 

We have ascertained important facts of a more general kind re- 
specting our moral and political condition. One thing appears to 
be made absolutely clear—that our governors did not rightly un- 
derstand the spirit of the people. The middle classes were pre- 
sumed to be very much more corrupted by trade than proves to be 
the truth. The statesmen who undertake to manage our affairs, 
in peace or war—and we are not now pointing at any one party or 
set of men—do not play the Haroun Alraschid among the shop- 
keeping ranks. They supposed that class to have become so 
completely sunk into the apathy of peace comforts, that the spirit 
of John Gilpin could never more be roused; and the amazement 
manifested at the addresses and the innumerable demonstrations 
of the vote-possessing class exposed the misappreciation at head- 
quarters. The working classes had always appeared to retain 
more public spirit, and during this contest they have been con- 
spicuous chiefly for their quietude. It is said of them that they 
are not contented ; that they sympathize too much with the Na- 
tionalities and the Democratic parties on the Continent to be at all 
satisfied with the conduct of the war as it has proceeded hitherto ; 
ever mindful of the 2d of December, they do not approve of Louis 
Napoleon; and, like the United States, they are keenly jealous of 
the Austrian alliance. Nevertheless, they have not interfered, 
and they have on several occasions evinced their readiness to bear 
their share of the sacrifice that might be entailed upon them. 

The experience has not been equally creditable to those who 
govern us, or who claim the right to do so in their turn. They 
were slow to understand the true feeling of their own country : 
they permitted us to find the departments necessary for military 
service unprepared; having sacrificed those departments to that 
which the historian denominates generically “ the corruptions of 
peace.” They suflered the engines of war to rust, because they 
were not immediately needed; they farmed the departments to 
the uses of patronage; and were content to satisfy “ public opin- 
ion” in a party popularity-hunting competition of reduced esti- 
mates, as a sop to lull vigilance. They have not been able to 
find the proper instruments, although we have as yet no reason to 
conclude that proper instruments do not exist amongst us. They 
have not been able to attain the objects with which they set out; 
but above all, they have not possessed the power of conducting 
their foreign relations according to policy and etiquette and at 
the same time of placing their position and their business frankly 
_ before the public. There is a certain mystery which has veiled 
questionable associations abroad and doubtful efficiency at home. 
| Weare the more interested in thoroughly apprehending these 
| facts, since it has been stated by every man in the country who 

can speak with authority, that peace arranged on the imperfect 
| basis at present attained cannot be creditable to those who con- 
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clude it, cannot haye secured the objects of our sacrifice, and can- 
not therefore give us the guarantees of lasting peace. We began 
in 1851 by thinking peace eternal; we have discovered our mis- 
take, and are placing peace on foundations far more precarious 
than they were then, with the sole exception that now we know 
the uncertainty. 





FAILURE OF OUR INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM. 


Ovr supremacy in manufactures and in the industrial arts is boldly 
challenged. “Amicus” assures us that the Exhibition of Paris re- 
futes our fondly cherished assumption that we are supreme. 
“I found my own country,” he says in a letter to the Zimes, 
“ behind-hand in many branches of industry where she has here- 
tofore boasted her superiority, and where those engaged in those 
articular pursuits are persuaded at the present moment, I firmly 
ere that they have no rivals.” 

He first takes the subject of iron manufactures, and states that 
“in the department of manufactured or rolled iron to particular 
forms and purposes we are lamentably behind both the French 
and Prussians.” Hence we continue to build the floors of our 
houses with the most combustible materials; and when we use 
fire-proof buildings, we waste material in the floors as well as in 
the girders themselves, by an old and cumbrous form. Here 
France beats us both in safety and economy. 

Now, though there is much truth in this accusation, we doubt 
the degree of blind presumption which the writer ascribes to the 
English in general. It is twenty years since we have been accus- 
tomed to hear from the mouth of manufacturers that Prussia beats 
us in iron, and it has recently been admitted that France was 
making decided progress. Amicus tells us that we beat the French 
in tools and machinery, while they beat us in scientific instru- 
ments; that the French have made great progress since 1851, our 
own makers none. The charge, we believe, might be extended to 
other manufactures. It is an old reproach that our artists are be- 
hind the Continental in designs for ornamental patterns in textile 


standing the necessity we have for mechanical aids in the use of a 
limited surface, the antiquated principles which still prevail in the 
tenure of land present formidable and sometimes insuperable ob- 
structions to the use of improvements. It is, however, in the 
pe development of our agriculture that we are likely to 
nd the great corrective for an unhealthily concentrated mechani- 
cal system, and for the undue reliance upon external trade. From 
the nature of things in agriculture, the patent principle is less po- 
tent than in manufactures; while science is only eager to be ac- 
cepted by the practical agriculturists. How much might have 
been done in manufactures, if, instead of leaving the inventor to 
the poor protection of the patent-law, the generous manufacturer 
had givenhim an openhanded honorarium! Individuals might 
have reaped less selfish advantage, but our collective progress 
would have been greater as compared with other countries, and 
our position would have been safer. 
eanwhile, we are far from presuming that the Great Exposi- 
tions, of which we have only Fad the second in Paris after the 
first in London, will be useless. "We have had some foretaste of 
the result in the effect of agricultural shows. They have greatly 
stimulated the ambition as well as the self-interest of our agri- 
culturists. They have shown us that the leading improvers keep 
far ahead of practical agriculturists. It was in a species of hono- 
rary competition that fatness was cultivated to its huge perfection, 
and that the nutritive qualities of particular kinds of feeding were 
brought to light. The pinguitude was overdone, and then a more 
discriminating science corrected the mistake. The Mechis, the 
Huxtables, and the Westerns, will always keep ahead of the 
farmers ; but the great body of farmers do follow, although at a 
distance. Manufacturing shows are likely to have the same 
effect, and to aid with other causes in opening the more generous 
impulses without which science flags and commerce is stationary. 


COMMERCIAL GUARANTEES. 
“ SoMETHING more is wanted,” said Mr. Dent at the meeting of the 








fabrics; and we have yet to learn that our Government Schools | Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, “than a 
have infused a new genius into this branch of business. For years | mere certificate that the accounts correspond with those in the 
past the increasing export of half-manufactured articles—as cotton | ledger, when there has been such mismanagement elsewhere.” 
yarn—has been remarked; and the cause that tends to check the | This reference to the Eastern Counties Railway shows that the 
—_ in cotton ae in png pn md ee et | startling example of “ - made po ” in that quarter has 
is not of a nature that we can count upon. It was the complaint | recalled the managers of commercial ies to a stricter sense of 
of the Protectionists, that the rea ante of our tract me their responsibility~ A feeling that directors as well as officers 
system renders us dependent upon foreign consumers, as in Russia; are not kept to their duty came out in the remark of Mr. Willcox, 
and the dependence may become alarming if we find that we may | one of the founders of the Peninsular Company, that strict atten- 
be beaten in foreign markets by foreign producers. Where would | tion to duty on the part of directors is “rather unfashionable.” 
then be the boast of our becoming “the workshop of the world”? | The fashion runs quite in the opposite direction. The “fast” 
Nay, it has been argued on behalf of our manufacturers, that it is | men, who make rapid fortunes in the world, appear to attend less 
only by filling the market to repletion with goods at excessively | to their duties than to their opportunities. The salary to be got 
low rates that we can keep foreign producers out of the market. | out of a railway-oflice is of less importance than the percentages, 
It is almost represented on their behalf that they must export than shares in the contracts with the company, or than shares in 
articles under cost in order to retain their footing; a plea which is | other companies for whom the resources of the first may be made 
as gross a violation of sound economical and commercial principles | available. The managers of the Eastern Counties are charged by 
as we remember to have encountered,—that we can only keep the , the committee of shareholders with rearing a stock of parasites 
market by ruining ourselves, and incurring a loss exactly in pro- | upon the main trunk, for the advantage of themselves and asso- 
portion to the energy of our production! If, indeed, wecould keep ciates, alien to the original foundation. This is a departure from 
the market by temporary sacrifices, we might still to a certain ex- | trust, if not a breach of it. But the disclosure of the Eastern 
tent command our prices in the long run; but recent symptoms in | Counties Company, surprising as it has been to the public, does not 
the manufacturing districts only tend to confirm warnings we have | stand at all alone. The memorial of Mr. Bates, asking for a lenient 
a from — se pone & while they give a formidable cor- | ee - pm maps es _ —~ ae he was - the partner 
roboration to the challenge of Amicus. | of the ut only a head clerk, pretending to be a partner at 
Looking to discover causes, he ascribes the backwardness of our | the request of the wal firm, again things the. whole of That case 
manufacturers to the fact that “we had been getting rich too fast under review, with a new deception by the bankers. Scarcely a 
—were indifferent, indolent, and careless in our trades, and in | day passes without some event in the commercial world or in the 
_ had got too —<€ into ye a — by par oe om ae courts wale tells the wate that the “7. 7" 4 its commer- 
of men, the ‘easy chair and port-wine’ state of existence.”—It | cial interests—the trustees of its pro the traders enjoyin 
is strange that ry fn in part so precise should be so general in | the advantage of credit as their oa = falling into pusallens 
endeavouring to define the cause. Perhaps we should not find one | that become habitual, and that render trust a byword. 
cause but many causes; and ~ could not be summarily enu- The very securities with which commerce is propped round 
merated. We may make a shrewd guess, however, that some of appear in fact to multiply the risks. The law of bankruptcy, in- 
them have been little suspected. The extreme division of labour stead of serving for the security of creditors, creates bankrupts, 
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tends to separate the working classes from the aneany survey of 
any one trade. Now it is amongst the working classes that there 
is a very considerable number of inventive ideas: but such inyen- 
tions are mostly applied to parts of a manufacture; and they are 
often suppressed by their inventors, for a twofold reason,—in the 
first place, because the state of the patent-law prevents a workman 
from getting any advantage out of his invention, or only a very 
slight advantage; in the second, because the workman feels a great 
reluctance to increase the riches of the master, who already has so 
much, while the working hands have so small a share. If the 
workman looks to his own selfish advantage, the master has 
taught him to do so. The patent-law itself proceeds upon the 
ground of giving to selfish rights their due. This places trade 
and artisan work on a footing intellectually below science. It is 
“unprofessional” in any scientific employment to keep back a se- 
cret in order to a personal advantage; but the whole organization 
of our manufacturing system proceeds upon the ground of letting 
each man get his own advantage, he caring for nobody and nobody 
caring for him. Ambition is thus stunted to its lowest propor- 
tions; the human mind as well as hand is degraded to the office of 
a machine; and while we can extend our production by the appli- 
cation of machinery, we find that progress is allayed by this me- 
chanical character. 

It is rather remarkable, but most consolatory, that a decided 
progress is to be observed in our agricultural appliances. This 
progress is the more notable in our own country, since, notwith- 


by assuring to them beforehand—even before they enter into busi- 
| ness—the opportunities of immunity for recklessness and even for 
| fraud. The rules by which a trader can obtain a release, whatever 
| his liabilities may be—the custom according to which he can ob- 
| tain credit to an immense extent upon a comparatively small 
| voucher of capital or character—the arts by which one credit can 

be made available for procuring another—are so well known, and 

so easy, that Paul the Spanish sharper could now do his business 
| effectually and yet conform to all the rules of London trade, if 
not come away with a compliment from the Commissioner. The 
list of bankrupts is growing formidable, yet there is every reason 
to suppose that it represents only a small minority of the real bank- 
rupts, whose insolvency is veiled ly “ arrangements” with creditors. 
The mass of bankruptcy is absolutely unknown, but it is evidently 
increasing as an incident independent almost of fluctuations in 
trade ; and hence, we may presume, through the direct force of the 
laws and pe on the subject. There have been no panics, nor 
do we find stated in any striking case of bankruptcy, recently, that 
the disaster is to be ascribed to fluctuations in trade. Very seldom 
is it proved to have arisen from misfortune. The traders have 
launched into business; they have incurred liabilities on the one 
side, angled for custom on the other; and if they fail, they go to 
the Commissioner to release them. Nor does he make much in- 
quiry, unless the amount of debt enormously exceeds the amount 
of assets. A romance-writer could scarcely parallel the extrava- 
gances which are presented by the actual records of the Court of 
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Bankruptcy. Take one this week. 8S. Jonas, draper and grocer of 
Houndsditch, comes before the Court with a balance-sheet contain- 
ing the names of no debtors, and equally unstained by the names 
of creditors. A bankrupt without debtors or creditors! It was 
explained that the bankrupt’s liabilities arose from his lending his 
mame to a brother-in-law, who had dabbled in bills; and, with a 
remark from the Commissioner that some names must be inserted 
in the balance-sheet, “as it must not appear that the bankrupt has 
no creditors,” the bankrupt passed. Would Dickens venture to 
put this scene in Little Dorrit? Yet it does but exemplify the 
spirit of hundreds of thousands of transactions and arrangements. 

We may always pity a man in difficulties; but in how man 
cases does his imprudence, his misrepresentation, or even his fraud, 
inflict the cruellest calamities upon unoffending people, perhaps 
those who have trusted or even helped him. 

In the case of railway irregularities there is the same moral 
breach of trust. Officers are anxious to be selected, are thankful 
for their appointment ; but when they are installed, it is their own 
interest that they look to, and they het that their first business 
is the interest of employers. The promoter of the railway is most 
anxious to secure the capital of the shareholders; but that once 
secured, he manages it for his own purposes and not for theirs. 
The director returns thanks for being selected; but when in office 
he directs less with an eye to the advantage of the railway than to 
the advantage of himself, perhaps associated with others who are 
strangers to the railway. The committee appear unable to invent 
any remedy for this betrayal of interest, except to bring a larger 
number of the shareholders to watch over their own property; in 
other words, they propose to multiply the checks and to render 
them more stringent. We believe this to be a hopeless process. 
Checks, whether upon traders under the laws of bankruptcy, or 
upon officers under the regulations of railways, only constitute a 
licence for the very clever. A man who has a particular object in 
view, and can attain it consistently with the literal observance of 
the rules, may almost justly say that it is the business of the 
shareholders if they have not completed the fence that guards 
their interests. The very multiplicity of the checks confuses those 
who are protected, as much as those who are to be constrained; 
and the complication of the vigilance required has rendered it al- 
most physically impossible. Nothing, in fact, can be the substi- 
tute for the true watchman—an honourable conscience in the of- 
ficer. And if the trading community continue to throw an in- 
creasing reliance upon mere legal restraint and regulation-checks, 
“~ undermine the morality upon which, after all, they must 
rely. 

“ The remedy ” lies in a very different direction. We perceive it at 
once if we look to the cardinal point of theoffence. The wrong consists 
not in the waste of stores—that might be casual; not in the mis- 
management—that might arise from incapacity; but in the un- 
truth advanced for a corrupt purpose. It should be the principle 
of the law intended to restrain reckless and fraudulent bankrupts, 
or heedless and corrupt officers, to strike at the kernel of their of- 
fence and punish the untruth. But how? It is not for us to 
frame enactments which will only be affirmed at some distant 

riod, and which must be much modified by the discussion in the 
interval; but the principles of the enactments are clear. The 
offence should be liable to chastisement both civil and penal. In 
the first place, the fraud should exclude him who is guilty of it 
from all benefits and all rights in the transaction, whatever it may 
be. We might almost venture to say that the director who has 
forfeited his trust should forfeit also his shares as well as his 
emoluments; the officer his dues, as well as his character; the 
bankrupt would necessarily forfeit his credit, if our system of law 
had not made credit wither by substituting artificial liabilities, 
which in many cases make the “ creditors” persons who do not be- 
lieve in the bankrupt, but trust to “securities” which prove to 
be traps. Secondly, the offence should be visited penally, perhaps 
by a fine, doubling or multiplying the anticipated gain; or in 
lieu of the fine, by labour, making the offender do his best to 
replace that which he has endeavoured to take for himself by 
dishonest means. He would thus become the most instructive of 
all penal examples—an example of frustration and reparation, 





WISEMAN ON THE CONCORDAT. 

Wuen Cardinal Wiseman tells us that the language of the Papal 
Concordat is a Latin “ peculiar to Catholic ecclesiastical diplomacy, 
the words of which have a meaning different from that of ordinary 
Latin,” we cannot but feel how unfortunate it is that Roman 
Catholic authorities should so frequently fall into this non-natural 
and therefore unintelligible language. It prevents the public from 
as the relation between the Roman Church and its head. 

he general interpretation of the Austro-Roman Concordat, the 
Cardinal tells us, is so unlike the real purport of the document, 
that it is as different as if it had been some miserable fiction, or a 
romance, or a laughable production. Now it has been generally 
represented in this country as aiming to restore, or rather to esta- 
blish throughout the Austrian empire, a supremacy of Papal au- 
thority totally destructive of civil liberty or of civil equality for 
the subject before the law: but that conception of it, the Cardinal 
asserts, is “a miserable fiction,” “a romance” ; so that the real in- 
tent of the Concordat must be something different, or even oppo- 
site. If so, it is to be regretted that the Cardinal did not give 
us the key—that he did not show us where the Concordat 
protects the liberty of the subject, waives the supremacy of the 
Church, and confirms the freedom of the State. But his own lan- 
guage, we suppose, is as non-natural as the peculiar Latin to 








which he refers; for we find no explanation, we only perceive a 
very solemn rebuke for venturing to judge in haste, when authori- 
ties so high as the Council of the Austrian empire and the Pope 
have been engaged for two years on the clauses of the Concordat. 
The subject is altogether new to the English, he says; it is clothed, 
too, in the peculiar language of Catholic ecclesiastical diplomacy ; 
yet “a newspaper editor, with a dashing and flowing pen, writes 
an indignant article, blowing the whole thing to pieces.” We have 
seen many articles on the Concordat in the newspapers, though 
perhaps not all, and it appears to us that they are remarkably spe- 
cific ; while the whole argument of the Cardinal, so far as it is pub- 
lished, is as strikingly devoid of any specific statement whatsoever. 
He defends that which we called interference of a foreign power 
during the Papal aggression, five years ago; he deprecates our 
“interference,” at present, “in the matter of this Concordat, which 
is purely an affair between Austria and the see of Rome, with 
which we have nothing to do”; while he returns thanks to the 
Divine goodness for this fresh boon to the Church and “ His faith- 
ful disciples.” For the Pope to claim authority in a foreign land 
is not “interference” ; but for us to notice what he does abroad, to 
talk about it, or even look at it,—that is “interference.” The Ca- 
tholic authority may steal our horse, but we must not look over 
the hedge at the Catholic while he is preparing himself for his 
enterprise. 

But what cannot be done, when you once adopt the non-natural 
principle? Let us concede that to the Cardinal, and there is no- 
thing that would not follow from it. Reading the language of the 
Concordat in its natural sense, we gather from it certain provisions 
securing privileges to the priesthood as a class. Let us take one 
example. Great panes are secured to the priesthood, secular 
or regular, under the re of the criminal law, throughout the 
Austrian dominions. If a priest be arraigned, his bishop must 
have notice of it; the accused is to be confined separately; if he 
be sentenced, the bishop must take part in the punishment as to 
spiritualities; the accused must still be confined in a se te 
place, and if it be - for a misdemeanour, in a monastery—that 
is, in a home of his order. If he have property, unlike a lay felon, 
he will be free to dispose of it; and as the Church is open to the 
reception of any property, though it is closed against the aliena- 
tion of property, we can easily understand what felons under such 
circumstances might do with their lands and goods. This, how- 
ever, is only the natural interpretation of the clauses in the Con- 
cordat: but the Cardinal says that we must take them in some 
non-natural sense—as not intending to have the practical force 
which the words appear to have. If we read that there is to be 
separate confinement, special privileges, even for felons, and a cer- 
tain complicity between the felon and the Church, so that the 
felon be a consecrated person, an anointed rogue, that is all a mis- 
take. Again, if there be an capes of handing over the ma- 
nagement of schools to the bishop and the clergy, that also is only 
the natural, not the non-natural or right interpretation. But they 
report to us from Hungary, that Protestant schools have just been 
suppressed because they have not been licensed by the State; the 
Concordat, be it remembered, having become law from the date of 
its promulgation. Again, a man who is accused of some trifling 
offence by the Police at Bologna has been claimed by the Inquisi- 
tion, not on the score of his innocence, but on the score of his 
“ pertaining ” to the Holy Office. Apart, then, from the text of 
the Concordat, what are we to do with these practical operations 
of ecclesiastical authority? Are we to read them in a “ non- 
natural” sense? Has Galletti, the offender at Bologna, been sur- 
rendered only in the body and in some mystical manner, but not 
surrendered in fact? Have the schools been suppressed only doc- 
trinally, but kept up in fact? Are the realities non-natural, as 
well as the Apostolic instrument ? 

It is the old Tale of a Tub over again. If this piece of bread is 
not good wholesome veritable mutton, you, Martin and John, are 
condemned to eternal perdition. In vain you say that it is only 
bread—that it tastes like bread, feels like it, and has the smell of 
bread: that is only the’ natural interpretation. Being given you 
from the hands of Peter, you must accept the bread in a non-na- 
tural sense—suppose that it has the gravy imputed to it, the sa- 
vour of ozmazone, and relish it in your heart of hearts with a pious 
conviction of the butcher although your senses would refer it to 
the baker. This is easy on paper, but how difficult is it in sub- 
stance! The wonderful casuistry it must require to convince the 
mortified temporal Police of Bologna that Galletti has not been 
given up by the civil power in a natural way, but that, by some 
hocus-pocus, the civil power still is independent, and has its own 
securities. In Hungary it happens that the population is Pro- 
testant, and the schools are suppressed by an alien clergy; yet 
the parents, we presume, in consistency with Cardinal Wiseman’s 
doctrine, are to receive their discharged children home in a non- 
natural sense—are, as it were, to consider them still at school re- 
ceiving the education that is their right, and not dispersed by epis- 
copal authority under a Romanist dictation. This is the difficult 
part of the Papal casuistry. Martin and John, the contrasted Pro- 
testants of Peter's tale, found it actually impossible to construe 
the bread into mutton: how much more difficult to construe sup- 
pression of schools into maintenance of schools, oppression into 
freedom, privileges of the clergy before the law into equality be- 
fore the law, progressive grasp of property by the great Church as 
security of property for laics generally ! 

It is this substantial part of the matter that States on the Con- 
tinent, even Catholic States, find it so very difficult to swallow ; 
so impossible, even in Austria, in Vienna, not less than in Hun- 
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gary, Bohemia, and Northern Italy. It is this form of difficulty | 
that makes the people choke. Already they cough at the Con- | 
cordat in France, and clinch their teeth against it in Belgium. 
It may be wicked of them; but they foresee that if they admit | 
the principles which the Pope has succeeded in establishing | 
throughout the Austrian empire, they will find priests who can | 
maltreat them and then escape to a spiritual sanctuary: they will | 
find their property glide from them, their oflicial rulers become | 
corrupted by this complicity with the Church, and their material 
welfare, as well as their political and personal independence, ex- | 
tinguished. ; 

It is commonly considered that Austria has been misled by the 
Pope: we believe in the Papal allocution when it represents the 
Emperor as having obtained the treaty 3 his own solicitations. | 
On reflection, we perceive it is Austria which gains by the con- | 
spiracy. The Catholic Church is recalled to the false position 
which its over-ambitious Popes have made for it. It attempts a 
tyranny impossible to Popes, though sometimes realized by Cwesars. 
It provokes a reaction, which threatens under this Concordat to 
pu oe the most important Catholic countries protest; it risks the 
integrity of the Church, by embodying it in the coarse fabric of a 
temporal power. Could the Church adopt the principle of self-re- 
liance, could it retreat absolutely upon its spiritualities, there is | 

roof that the long tenure of the Pope, his direct succession from | 

eter, the difficulties of Protestantism, and the attractions of the 
Catholic ceremonial, would preserve to him a full share of allegi- 
ance. The fidelity displayed by the adherents of the Church is not | 
less where it is honorary and unenforced by the law, as in Eng- 
land, than where it is obtained under coercion. Sardinia itself is 
a signal instance of voluntary fidelity to Rome notwithstanding 
national independence. The voluntary principle is difficult for a 
church so essentially bound up with national institutions and 
landed tenure as the Church of England; but it would seem to be 
the true principle of vitality for Popes, whether they date their 
allocutions from ihe Vatican, the Grass-Market, or Exeter Hall. 


THE “PARAMOUNT DESTINY.” 

A HUNDRED years ago it was thought “ probable that, as formerly, 
we should look upon Russia as the officina gentium.” Nearer our 
own time, we have heard that civilization was threatened by bar- | 
barism, which it undoubtedly was; and there have not been want- 
ing those who have more than hinted comparisons between the rela- 
tion of the Russians to Europe and that of the Goths to the Roman | 
Empire. Nay, we have among us a certain class of literary poli- 
ticians who believe that Europe is “used up”; and who, finding 
that the ascendancy of the Sclaves is needed to complete the his- 
toric series, forthwith believe in the certainty of Sclave ascen- 
dancy. Mr. Gladstone himself let fall the significant phrase “ the 

aramount destinies of Russia.” We suppose the entry of the | 

Russian troops into Paris, in 1814, was the initiation of the grand 
Sclayonian epos! 

Seriously, this idea of the paramount destinies of Russia is worth | 
a little consideration. How are they to be accomplished? Not, | 
certainly, after the eld fashion of the Goths and the children of 
Attila; not by the migration of vast hordes, like the Mongols and 
Tartars under Zinghis or Timour. In these days, undisciplined | 
multitudes, without communications and a commissariat, would 
inevitably “ come to grief.” The nomade Tartars who swept from | 
Central Asia alike to the Indian Ocean, the Pacific, the Frozen 
Sea, and the frontiers of Germany, carried everything with them 
everywhere. Their camp was the state; they made the war pay 
for the war ; they passed like desolation incarnate over the land, 
and left little but deserts behind. Such achievements are no longer 
practicable by similar means; and if they were, Russia is not the 
eountry that could furnish the men to perform them. 
In fact, Russia, although one-seventh of the globe, is by no 

means so much an oflicina gentium as England and Germany. She 
does not send forth hordes of men to colonize new countries, like | 





the Anglo-Saxon race. The Russian empire does not possess that | 
limitlessness of population as well as territory which was the ter- | 


square mile; in England and France, whose united population is a 
little above that of Russia, there is an average of upwards of 4500 
to the square mile. In Russia there are 10,000 square miles of 
unpenetrated forests, and out of 95,710 square miles of territory 
only 29,757 are under cultivation. It is estimated that there are 
only 2082 persons to every square mile of productive soil,—that 
is, three times as much productive soil for each inhabitant as in 
France.* These facts show what room there is for the expansion 
of Russia ix Russia; so that if she doubled her population in 
sixty-six years, as M. Tengoborski calculates, there would still be 
one-third more of productive land to each inhabitant than there is 
now in France. But this increase, as M. Tengoborski never fails 
to repeat, “‘ must always depend more or less on the progress of 
cultivation, and on the successive development of the productive 
forces of the country.” If allowed, there seems no reason to 
doubt that the Russians would increase. “ If,” says Mr. Danby 
Seymour, “the military organization of Russia could be onee 
broken up, the people would turn to their natural pursuits, which 
are decidedly commercial and agricultural. .... The most sin- 
gular thing is, that the people among whom this military organiza- 
tion of the whole nation prevails [one man in fifteen a soldier] is, 
without exception, the most pacific people on the face of the 
earth.” We may add to this the fact, that the Russians are not 
a migratory but a home-keeping people. There are, therefore, 
two tendencies in operation,—one directed to the cultivation of 
the soil and the development of the resources of the country; 
the other stretching away towards the realization of those vast de- 
signs which are to constitute, we suppose, the “ paramount desti- 
ny.” The former is the popular, the latter the political tendency. 
There is ever going on an inarticulate struggle between the two; 
and it is because the latter has got the upper hand that there is 
war between Russia andthe West. Hence, production is checked, 
and population is diminished, nearly a half per cent of the annual 
estimated increase. These are some of the causes that are likely 
to adjourn the “ paramount destinies.” 

Russia is far more dangerous, under her present rule, in peace 
than in war. She never fights with a strong power until she is 
forced to fight; but she is ever ready to fight with a weak power, 
if her ends cannot be compassed less expensively and ostenta- 
tiously. If she subjugate Europe, it will be by plots and wiles. 
‘Her aim, while assiduously cultivating her resources, has been, 
partly by foree, but chiefly by guile, to obtain controlling posi- 
tions—such as Sebastopol was, as Poland and Transcaucasia are, as 
Constantinople and F'inmark would be. She could not afford, even 
if she desired, to send out undisciplined multitudes to conquer and 
regenerate Europe, Goth and Tartar fashion; nor would she wil- 
lingly have risked disciplined multitudes; but she could send out 
legions of spies, yards of riband, scores of orders, and other bribes, 
and, hovering on the selvage of civilization, crib a bit here and a 


| bit there, and now and then, when nobody seemed to be looking, 


snatch at some larger piece either of influence or territory. Thus 
the “ paramount destinies” were promoted every day until they 
were far on the road to fulfilment ; when degenerate Europe showed 
a little public spirit, and threw herself between Russia and the 


| destined prey. 


* M. Tengoborski’s calculations for other countries, as well as Russia, are in all 
cases based on the “‘ geographical mile of four minutes of the Equator, or fifteen 
to a degree.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Nornrne seems to be more unsettled than the true function of 
medical examiners for the Army. Sometimes they admit all kinds 
of doubtful subjects; at other times they will take a personal pre- 
judice against a special defect, and will reject stout and service- 
able men who have some peculiarity of contour, practically of 
small moment. Sir George Sinclair exposes a worse kind of ca- 
price. A young man who is discharged from the Army for ill 
health is chewed only a six-months pension, on the plea that his 
illness is caused, not by wounds or long service, but “ by constitu- 
tional predisposition to pulmonary consumption.” Why, then, 
did the examiners admit him? Formerly, the taint used to cause 


ye at | characteristic of the countries beyond the pale of | the rejection of the recruit; but has there not been, in some quar- 


civilization in the old time. Her territories have been mapped, 
her tribes named, her people numbered. Far from being an inex- 
haustible hotbed of men, you shall read in the pages of Tengo- 
borski, her distinguished economist, lamentations that her people 
are too few; that inexorable limits are placed to their growth in 


the laws of production ; that, except in _ oy favoured districts, | 
er productive soil “can | 


the relative density of her population to 
never attain the same figure which it reaches in the most popu- 


lous countries of Europe.” Other states may augment population | 


beyond the scope of the natural productive forces of their territory ; 
“ but in so vast an empire as that of Russia, and with such a geo- 
graphical position, the progress of population must essentially de- 
pend on the abundance of the products of the soil.” The sixty 
millions of men in European Russia and the five millions in Asiatic 
Russia are barely enough for the purposes of vigorous national 
life. Take these facts: in sixteen governments there is not one 
town to a hundred square miles of surface, and in two of the six- 
teen there is not one town in a thousand square miles of surface. 
“In the government of Astrakan, there is fat one town in 715 square 
miles; in that of Wologda, one to 536; in that of Olonetz, one to 398; in 
that of Stavropol, one to 373; in that of Perm, one to 370. The govern- 
ments in which the relative number of towns is greatest, that is, where we 
Teckon one town to less than 50 square miles, are seven in number, name- 


ula, Kalouga, and Courland.”’ 


i the kingdom of Poland, the governments of Moscow, Grodno, Koursk, | 
C) 


| ters, a decided relaxation on this subject? We believe there has 
been. Is it not evident, that if the examiners admit a consump- 
| tive subject, they incur to the individual, on behalf of the State, 
| the same responsibilities as if he had been healthy at that time, 
| and had failed through the hardships of service; for his consump- 
| tive tendency was condoned in passing him. The reeruiting-otlicers 
| are content to take the phthisical for their benefit ; but if the chance 
| runs against them, they hand back to the rejected soldier, whom 
| they have exposed to greater trials than he might have undergone 
in peace, the whole of his inherited responsibility. This seems 
| unfair. 


| One incident of the war was scarcely counted upon as a justifi- 
| cation by those who undertook it: the war affords a magnificent 
| school for medicine and surgery. There is, no doubt, great light 
| thrown upon the diagnosis and treatment of many diseases; and 
| surgeons have found opportunities for trying expedients that can 
| seldom be tested in ordinary practice. Fractured bones, even frac- 
| tured joints, have been treated by a plan of removing the fractured 
| 
| 
} 





parts, forming a clean surface to the upper and lower bone, and 
encouraging a ligamentous union, leaving the limb stiff but still 
furnished with a serviceable extremity. Instead of amputation 
with loss of a hand, for instance, the patient only has a shortened 
limb, a stiff joint, with a hand such as no mechanist can supply. 


Russia is inhabited by an average population of 647 to the] It is in the results of these studies that the Medical Department 
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of the Army seems likely to win its highest reward. As yet, it 
has not the recognition—neither the emolument nor the rank for 
its distinguished men—that it deserves. A foolhardy idiot, or a 
crackbrained dare-deyil “ in command,” may attain to rank and 
pay, while the devoted scientific man plods on in expectation of a 
slight routine step. 


Cardinal Wiseman might have pursued his argument against 
Lord John Russell much further. Lord John had mentioned per- 
secution as one of the obstacles that have obstructed political pro- 
gress; and his first instance, the Cardinal remarks, was the perse- 
cution of the early Christians rd the Roman Emperors ; but ; the 
result of that persecution was the establishment of Christianity : 
is that to be taken as a proof that persecution obstructs progress ? 
There is much force in this argument : the coercion threatened by 
the Roman Catholics under the new Concordats is destined for the 
promotion of Protestantism. 

Cardinal Wiseman is shocked because Lord John Russell re- 
commends the Christian Assotiation of Young Men to study Locke 
and Milton as guides to toleration : but Locke, says the Cardinal, 
“ includes Atheism in his toleration,” and excludes Popery. Locke, 
defending the right of discussion, vindicates it against Popery, 
which claims a right to put down discussion. 
Lingard to show that Protestant England was formerly celebrated 
for its persecutions : but the question is of the present day. He 
might have used an argument much more received in his own 
Church. It all depends upon the motive. The civil reformer 
who opens the convent-door, and tells the nun that she may go out 
or stop in at her oo is a persecutor : he is persecuting the 
Pope, who has told the nun that she must not go out; and he is 
persecuting the nun, for he is risking her eternal welfare, and 
tempting her with the gauds of the present. There is no limit to 
this argument. The Protestant who converted the monk Bor- 
zinski persecuted that monk as well as his faith ; the uncon- 
verted monks, who confined him as a lunatic, protected him. As 
the Inquisition is reviving, they might render their protection yet 
more effective : they might, for example, place Borzinski under the 
rack and coerce his spirit back to the true faith. “O fortunati 
nimium !” This would be mercy ; since, at the pain of a little 
present and transient suffering, it would rescue him from eternal 
agony. To stop the rack would be to persecute him. 


The newspaper-reporter tells us that Cardinal Wiseman com- 
mented upon the evils and difficulties which beset the English 
Church, “ in language of savage unctuousness.” This is a commo- 
dity which may be vaguely fancied, but which it is difficult to 
bring with any distinctness before the mind. ‘ Savage unctuous- 
ness ”!—it must be equivalent to a sort of greasy ferocity. The 
phenomenon happened, however, in a church where the Cardinal 
was politely fulminating at the sins of this country: perhaps the 
reporter had actually procured a specimen of a curiosity some 
time since mentioned, but never yet seen—* buttered thunder.” 


It is clear that the Small Parcels question awaits solution in the 
Post-office as well as in the Railway. We believe that both de- 
partments, if we may use the expression, will find the solution in 
giving much greater practical freedom. Certainly the ratio of 
passengers has increased largely in proportion to packets conveyed ; 
although we might expect that every increase of personal inter- 


course would be attended by a geometrically proportionate in- | 


crease of inanimate transmission. It seems probable, that at some 


date not a century hence, people will live in several places at once, | 
and that by means of the railway and the post large tracts of | 


country will be placed in the same relation with each other as the 
limited space of a single town. Under improved regulations for 
the Crimea, small parcels containing articles of value can be sent 
through the Post-oflice: for example, a sergeant who has saved up his 
pay, and requires that necessary companion for a man of punctual en- 
gagements, a watch, can send his order for five ae and receive 
the article through the post at a charge of three shillings. It 


would cost twelve to send the same article to India, and as much | 


as a shilling to send it to different parts of the United Kingdom,— 
both disproportionate charges. Why should they exceed the ac- 
tual cost of collection, transmission, and distribution, with a fair 
profit on that cost ? 


Justice Crampton says that the whole body of the law rests upon 
the oath; and if the Bible be burned the superstructure of the 
administration of justice tumbles to pieces, with all the obliga- 
tions of society. Now it is the doctrine of our law that an oath 
may be administered in a form binding upon the conscience of the 
witness, and we allow Chinese witnesses to attest their oath by 
the breaking of a saucer. Will Justice Crampton assert that to 
treat a saucer with contempt, or to break it, would destroy British 
administration qua Chinese? The answer will be important in 
Hongkong. Further, we may ask, would the breaking of saucers 
effect a break-down of the Chinese empire? The subject is worth 
the attention of missionaries. 


At the meeting of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
ompany, it was stated that “ during the vast amount of naviga- 
tion which they had to conduct over the seas of the Mediterranean, 
India and China, and Australia, there had been no single loss to 
record within the year.” It used to be said that no Leith smack 
had been lost; and if the assertion is not quite correct it is very 
like truth. Yet we learn that in 1854 the total number of serious 
accidents was 987 ; of total wrecks 484,—a great increase on the 
preceding year. The collisions increased from 57 in 1852 to 94 in 
1854. The lives lost increased upon the previous year from 987 


The Cardinal quotes | 


to 1549,—a greater number than has been returned for any pre- 
vious year. How is it that chances of wreck can be almost reduced 

| to nil, and yet our merchants, shipbuilders, shipowners, and ma- _ 
riners, give us this constant waste of life and property? Teetotal- 

| ism has not yet rescued us. Has the principle of insurance and 
underwriting anything to do with it? 


Letters to the €vitor. 


THE WAR FROM AN UNPOPULAR POINT OF VIEW. 
NO. Il. 


| Srr—In my first letter, it was sought to prove that the “flourish” about 
upholding the independence and civilization of other nations was a mere 
pretence ; that the sole purpose in view was, and is, the keeping Constan- 
tinople out of the hands of Russia, whilst at the same time the permanence 
of Turkish rule is obviously becoming less and less an object of solicitude. 
| In fact, after the Turk has allowed foreign armies to come and occupy his 
capital and to fight his battles, it is pretty certain that the prestige of his 
authority must have undergone so great a diminution at home, that the dis- 
affected portion of Turkey in Europe is likely to become troublesome, and 
will probably be disposed to throw off the Mussulman yoke at the earliest 
opportunity. 
hen will commence a process, for anticipating the occasion of which, 
much py | has been cast upon the late Emperor Nicholas. The domi- 
nions of the Sultan must be “ rearranged”’ ; we shall have helped “the sick 
man”’ to repel his danger so effectively that he himself will be destroyed in 
the struggle. For, supposing that a cessation of hostilities should be brought 
about by Russia’s consenting to lessen her maritime force in the Black Sea, 
and by & covenanting to respect the “‘independence of Turkey ’’—politi- 
cally speaking—I must take leave to doubt the Czar’s disposition to observe 
the engagement any longer than he finds it enforced by the attitude of the 
Western Powers. ‘Therefore Turkey must either be left to be attacked and 
subdued at a later day, or the Western Powers must “occupy” the terri- 
tory: and what, I beg to inquire, will this be, exeept taking possession of 
the “ héritage du malade”’ ? 

Again, I hold it to be a serious difficulty in the way of such a proceeding, 
that the population of Turkey, whether Mussulman or Christian, feels averse 
to the religious creed professed by France and England. It is true, that small 
account is ever taken of the feelings of a conquered and ignorant people, or of 
the preference they may entertain for this or that ruler, by their invaders : 
but in the case of the Romaic races, and others, spread over that vast tract 
of country, any discontent which might exist would be fomented, and pos- 
sibly fanned into active resistance, by the powerful neighbour who pos- 
sesses a spiritual affinity and headship over these people. The whole body 

, of Greek priesthood even now work heartily in favour of Russian ascendancy ; 

| and we all know how potent an engine sectarian influence is with half: 
educated minds, (and, indeed, over fully-educated ones, for that matter,) and 
how difficult it would be for us to cope with this advantage. 

I regard the maintenance of the Turkish rule, in short, as out of the ques- 
tion, let this war end when it may. And it is not easy to speculate on the 
mode of replacing that rule, otherwise than by, as usual, clapping a foreign 
King upon the throne. We have heard it whispered that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge might, if inclined, play a bold stroke for a crown, and be enthroned 
as sovereign of the Danubian Principalities—which, indeed, might hereafter 
lead to his establishment as King over Turkey also, Far be it from me to 
entertain any repugnance to a contingency promising so much advantage to 
a fine country and to well-disposed industrious peoples ; but it would scarcely 

| find favour in the eyes of France. No doubt, Austria must be compelled to 
| relinquish the “ occupation,” and to waive her pretensions to the exclusive 
right of watching over the navigation of the Danube. She has acted so equi- 
vocal a part all through the dispute with Russia, that it would be no very 
harsh measure on our side were we to refuse to let her exercise any authority 
over the Principalities in time to come. France will in all likelihood ex- 
pect to receive some advantage from the “ settling’ of the affairs of Turkey ; 
and nothing would suit the Emperor better than to establish a military post 
on the Bosphorus, such as might constitute the nucleus of a future empire, 
and meantime enable him to push his advantages in a thousand ways in the 
East: and for an opening Aad « as this, the French people would have cause 
to feel really grateful to their Sovereign. 

Now, Sir, if these vaticinations have any reasonable basis, you must per- 
ceive what a perplexing tissue of consequences connects itself with their ful- 
filment. It is not to be expected that Austria should quietly look on and 
allow France and England to erect themselves into “executors and assigns’” 
of the expiring state. We must not pass over the hostility which would ani- 
mate the Court of King Otho—the general aversion with which French ascen- 
dancy would be regarded ; though that nation has eontrived to earn a repu- 
| tation for abusing it wherever it has been planted. But I look chiefly to 
the opposition of Austria, which might, not unnaturally, end in her making 
common cause with Russia. 

In any case, much embarrassment will attend the ultimate distribution of 
those countries. The inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia, I have reason 
to believe, would prefer to fall under Russian rule rather than under Aus- 
trian. Perhaps the simplest way out of this dilemma would be, to let those 
| peoples choose a Government for themselves, Will the Allies accept so hu- 
| miliating a solution? I fear not. 

Conversing with a German friend lately (not an Austrian) on these thorny 
questions, he remarked, “Settle the Turkish succession as you will, we 
Germans can never approve your course. If you give advantages to Austria, 
we shall all condemn the decision of the Allies. If you augment the power 
and credit of France, the sentiment will be little less acrimonious. hat 
renders Germany (and I always include kings and subjects in the word) so 
apathetic about this contest, is, first, the feeling of deep hatred towards the 
French, (for which, God knows, ample ground exists!) and secondly, a cold, 
jealous distrust of England. When any one of our numerous states at- 
tempted to better its political condition by resistance to misrule, the Govern- 
ment of England has thrown eold water upon its efforts. In 1848, your 
then Foreign Minister went so far as to use menacing language towards the 

atriotic few who strove to kindle public spirit and effect needful reforms. 
England is, in truth, never found on the side of peoples, but always casts her 
weight into the opposite scale. And, I tell you plainly, we fear France 
quite as much or more than Russia, and wonder how you can fail to 
apprehend danger from her stupendous military organization; connected 
as it is with anti-social passions, an unscrupulous government, and an over- 
weening national vanity.” ‘I agree with you,” said I, “in i 
France with uneasiness: but you must observe that she can only send armies 
to the South of Europe, or into Asia, on shipboard; which insures to Eng- 
land a certain cunteal over her movements by reason of our naval superiority 
—whilst Russia can pour down her hosts, landwards, into Bulgaria, or into 
Syria and Egypt.” “ Well, but what do you say to Cherbourg?” rejoined 
my Wirtemburgher friend: ‘look at that splendid port, with its vast docks 








and arsenal, and couple these with their ag oy mg to your shores! Why, 
the money expended on Cherbourg, during the last forty or fifty years, far 
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exceeds in amount the outlay upon Sebastopol!” “ Yes,’’ I answered, 
‘the rise and expansion of Cherbourg is, beyond question, a formidable fact. 
But the English seldom look far forward; they always adapt their national 
policy and measures to circumstances as they arise. We happen to be on 

wpe nay, on loving terms with the French Emperor just now ; so John 
Bull takes little heed of what changes me bs and by supervene. Before this hot 
friendship sprang up,” [from motives which were sketched out in my former 
communication,] “we really were alarmed lest Louis Napoleon should come 
over and ravage our defenceless cities and lands, if he did no more. But 
these fears were dissipated by a sudden gust of mutual interest, and we went 
off to the East together.” ‘‘ Your interests,”’ said my interlocutor, ‘are 


more commercial than anything else. You want to have ‘the run’ of the | 


Black Sea with all its immense supplies, and also to keep the Red Sea pas- | 


sage open for your Indian trade.” 
should not be able to trade in the Black Sea, equally under Russian as under 
Turkish rule, I am at a loss to guess. Russia is more indebted to her com- 
merce than to any other source for her increased importance, and the Eng- 
lish are, perhaps, about her best customers.” ‘Well, but you are not sure 
of Egypt continuing unmolested, if Russia should grasp the parent state?” 
said the German. ‘“ Agreed,” I replied; ‘but if we could defend Egypt 
successfully against France, what is to make us i ble of defending it 
against Russia?” 





‘* Exactly so,” I retorted ; “‘ but why we | 


Englishmen really talk about the ‘ designs of the Czar ’’ as something | 


which it would be vain to gainsay,—as though we, and every one else, would | 
being one of self-defence is a grotesque absurdity. 


be easily beaten out of every possession which he might think fit to attack ! 
No more talk of England’s magnificent ships or floating batteries, of her gal- 
lant soldiers, of her admirable artillery, from the instant Russia is named as 
a possible assailant. 
perivrity of the Western armies in open conflict, and adducing the victories 
over Russian troops by even Turkish arms, as evidence how little she is to 
be dreaded as an attacking foe. For my part, I see even less difficulty in 


Yet the Zimes is perpetually putting forward the su- | 


barring out Russia from Egypt, should she make the essay, than in keeping | 


her out of Turkey. And granting that she might get ssion of Egypt,— 
which, however, is a monstrous ay ee Apres would never find it her in- 
terest to isolate that country from European commerce ; her principal object 
deing to enrich her people. 

I conclude my long 
ruinous war seem to me as disproportionate to the sacrifices it involves, and 
as little calculated to realize tangible benefits to Great Britain, as any war 
which could in these times be undertaken. The avowed purposes* are 
a sham; the real motives are the offspring of a timorous panic and de- 
lusion, reflecting small honour upon English dignity and self-reliance. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, H. G. 

* Id est, the desire to uphold “ civilization and the independence of nations.” 





A FEW MORE WORDS FOR PEACE. 


Clevedon Court, Somerset, December 3. 
Srr—“ Abuse the plaintiff's attorney” was the recommendation given to 
the disheartened barrister, who complained he had a “‘ weak case.” 
is that those who find it awkward to meet the advocates of peace in fair 
argument, impute to them unworthy motives and a mean spirit. Having 
premised this much, I will now, if you will allow me, deal with the argu- 


isquisition by repeating, that the real objects of this | 


| 


Thus it | 


ments and imputations contained in a letter in last Saturday’s Spectator, | 


headed “ Russia and her English Allies.” 

First—Illustration of scamp robbing hen-roost, &c.’ In the first place, 
Russia was not meddling with any property of ours, neither was she the 
only scamp concerned. It was scamp versus scamp. France had already 


| the war b wy them into an eager desire for peace. Therefore, never 


mind the Russians, but look at our own people. Can anything more clearly 
show the placid ignorance of the wealthier classes in England concerning 
the great mass of their fellow countrymen than these scornful flings at the 
question of the “cost’”’ of the war? Isay placid ignorance, because I do 
not think it sheer inhumanity. Gentlemen of a pugnacious temperament 
cry out, “Push on the war, and d—— the expense!” Just so does an Ox- 
ford graduate of “ fast’”’ propensities ap eny | plunge into debt, leaving 
the “governor” to pay the bill. They don’t feel the smart of it. Their 
withers are unwrung. They can look down upon the vulgar notion of 
“‘cost”’ with sublime contempt. But it so happens that the majority of our 
fellow countrymen are badly fed, and badly clothed, miserably housed, and 
in a state of ignorance dangerous for themselves and for others. What right, 
then, have the minority of the nation—that is, those who are well at ease— 


| to leave the interests of the majority out of the question ? The wealth we are 


| now squandering in what many English statesmen believe to be a need- 


lessly-protracted war, might confer unspeakable benefits on the working 
classes, both in a moral and material point of view. The certain effect of 
that war is to aggravate and multiply the distresses of the poorer classes. 
These are considerations which, I trust, few of your readers will regard as 
entirely contemptible. . 

Of course, if we were engaged in a war of genuine self-defence, the case 
would be different. Tosuch a cause everything must be sacrificed with a 
willing mind. But, in my humble opinion, the idea of the war with Russia 
It is pee. that with 


English officers, money, and arms, Turkey itself could hold Russia at bay for 


| an indefinite length of time. 


I beg, in conclusion, to thank you for the courtesy with which you have 
allowed me to speak my mind in your columns, and to subscribe myself 


your faithful and obliged servant, 
ArtTuvur Hatuam ELTon. 





THE NEW ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Belfast, 16th November 1855. 


Srr—In my last letter I gave the outline of a plan for transferring the 
greater = of the private business of Parliament to a Department of State, 
which should have authority to confer the necessary powers, including that 
of compulsory purchase, on companies proposing to execute public works. 

If this is practicable and desirable for the ~~ business, it is so for the 
local business as well; for there is work to be done by the municipal cor- 
— as by joint-stock companies, for which the ordinary powers of the 
aw are insufficient, and special Parliamentary powers have to be sought, 
especially the providing of water-supply and market-accommodation, the 
widening of streets, and other town improvements. What I propose is, that 
the necessary powers for these purposes should be conferred by a general act 
of Parliament, through the same Department of State and by the same ma- 
chinery as that previously described for public works undertaken by com- 
panies, 

The powers which municipal corporations seek in local acts are chiefly 
that of compulsory purchase and that of borrowing money on the security 
of their revenues. 

The procedure, then, in those cases where a municipal corporation seeks 
special powers for special purposes should be as follows. Let the corpora- 
tion prove before the proper Department of State—first, that the intention to 
execute the pro’ work is bona fide; second, that it will be a public be- 
nefit and not a job; third, that it is an object legitimately belonging to a 


| municipal corporation under the act of Parliament; fourth, that no public 


thrust her hand into the hen-roost, when Russia cried out “‘ Halves!’’ and | 


tried to secure her share—a lion’s share, if you will—of the spoil. 
next place, we have not only turned one scamp out of the hen-roost, made 
him & his spoil, and inflicted summary castigation on him, but, with the 
aid of France, (the original scamp,) we are busily engaged in picking his 
poche and by the offer of a bribe coaxing a parcel of idle fellows to help 
us 


hands. 

Secondly—“ This talk about specific purpose in the war, when winnowed 
is all chaff,” &c. Winnowed, however, it is not yet ; and to my mind it con- 
tains plenty of solid grain, and that rather hard of d 
of war. e commenced hostilities in order to release Turkey, and to dimin- 
ish Russia’s preponderance in the Euxine. We embodied these objects in 
the four points, Russia accepted the principle, but demurred to one of the 
details. She was under the 
Nothing has occurred since to warrant any substantial enhancement of our 
terms. Russia has fought bravely. This is no crime to be punished by a 
bitter war of extermination. 
munitions of war accumulated at Sebastopol. 


And why not? Go to Wool- 
wich and Portsmouth. Go to Brest and Toulon. 


Nothing, I maintain, war- 


megan Sis Goateomses | poses thus to raise is required for a purpose that may be fairly cha to 


In the | 


right will be injuriously affected; and fifth, that compensation is provided 

for those cases where private rights are interfered with. On judicial proof 

given of these allegations, let the necessary powers be conferred on the cor- 
poration. 

It is not easy to see on general grounds why every ogni should not 

ss power to mortgage its own revenues. But it will be probably right 

in practice that so great and dangerous a power should be placed under the 


| same restrictions and guarantees as that of compulsory purchase; and that 


en existing circumstances justified in so doing. | 


1 = 
You may say there were large stores and am | aunt for Geo diliee Gat 1 ave 


no corporation should be permitted to mortgage its revenues without giving 
proof before the proposed Department of State, that the money which it pro- 


capital. 

As for those various powers occasionally obtained by corporations in local 
acts, these ought to be conferred on all corporations in a general act; and 
every municipal corporation ought to have, what every board of guardians 
has, an unlimited power of taxation. 

The establishment of the Poor-law Commission is in some degree a prece- 
Before that Commission existed, local 


| acts were often obtained to modify the operation of the Poor-laws in particu- 


rants us to raise our terms, tf we were in earnest in our original declarations | 


on the subject of the war. But “‘delenda est Carthago.’’ Now we have Russia 
circumvented, let us crush her if we can. Bribe, coax, bully all her neigh- 
bours to join in the work of destruction. Delenda est Carthago !—But this 
is one of the very points in dispute. Can we destroy Russia; and if we can, 
is it desirable so todo? On my conscience, I think it not desirable. But 
let that pass. Can we destroy her? It is more than doubtful. Then, Sir, 
I can only repeat what was stated in my former letter, that no scheme can 


be better devised for pepenatns European war than that of degrading and | 


dismembering Russia. She will not lightly take up arms again, if peace be 
concluded on moderate terms. She has been taught a lesson; and I fully 
admit she deserved it. But if the terms amount to a humiliating confisca- 
tion of part of her territory—if the terms be wantonly stringent and stu- 
diously degrading—she will take up arms again. Our peace will be buta 
truce. Russia is not to be conque 
the arts of peace and by the light of knowledge. 

Thirdly—“ Pigs of an improved breed,’ &c. On the contrary, 
to prosecute the war after we have got what we wanted, and merely to maul 
and mutilate our foe, is the part of pigs of a deteriorated breed. To me an 


, in my opinion, by brute force, but by | 


unnecessary war appears to be something worse than piggish ; and I believe | 


that those who have had most experience in war will heartily agree with me. 
The question is this—Is the war as now carried on necessary ? 


pinion, no. 


a Meat and money at the bottom of all Peace arguments,” &c. | 
y 


E cheerfully accept the intended sneer, and will avow that one of the 
strongest arguments against the protraction of the war appears to me 
grounded on these very a and money. There might be some- 
thing exhilarating in the work of “thumping Russia,” as Mr. Henley, I 
think, pleasantly terms it, if it could be done without injury to the mass of 
our population. I put aside the starving inhabitants of the Ginen, and the 
ruined Finlanders, (whom we generously propose to give to Sweden,) and the 
Russian serfs in general, if they still, contrary to the elaborate arguments of 
the Times, persist in remaining in the land of the living,—I put these un- 
fortunates on one side. It would be, I presume, maudlin humanity to care 
for them. In fact, according to Mr. Hughes’s doctrine in Cambridge Es- 
says, if we could catch a few of them and roast them before a slow fire, it 
would have a wholesome influence on Russians in general, and tend to shorten 


In my | 


lar localities. These have never since been applied for. Parliament has in 
fact, though not in form, transferred the function of local Poor-law legisla- 
tion to the Poor-law Commissioners. 

The administrative advantages of such a change as I propose would be 
precisely the same with bills sought by municipal corporations as with bills 
sought i joint-stock companies. But the application of the principle to 
municipal bodies would in addition be a momentous political change. It 
would greatly add to the power of the municipalities. I know that many 
would fear to do this: and I do not deny that such power, like all power, 
might be abused. But by the very fact of increasing their powers we shall 
provide securities against abuse : for, every municipality knowing the exact 
extent of its powers, business would be done in a more straightforward way 
and with less jobbing ; and municipalities with large powers and important 
functions wall exercise something of the influence of a Parliament over 
men’s minds, in fixing public attention on their proceedings, and attracting 
men of superior intellect and superior social position into places of civic dig 

e 


I think that | Dity and usefulness, There are probably few cities in the empire where 


details of municipal business are more mismanaged than in many parts of 
the Metropolitan district, entirely owing to the insignificance of the vestries, 
paving boards, &c. which stand in the place of municipalities, and with 
which no man of high social position will have anything to do. An elective 
municipality for all London, on the contrary, would be the second public 
body in the empire. 

It is surely not too much to say that a measure for transferring as much 
as possible of the private and local business of Parliament to a properly or- 
ganized Department of State would be an important measure of administra- 
tive reform, municipal reform, and Parliamentary reform, all in one. Of 
administrative reform, because the work would be better done. Of munici- 
pal reform, because it would increase the power and dignity of the municipali- 
ties, and at the same time diminish the facility of jobbing in municipal 
business. And of Parliamentary reform, because it would set the time of 
Parliament free for public business ; and, by diminishing at once the labour 
of Members of Parliament and their facilities of jobbing, it would make 
seats in Parliament less attractive to jobbers of all deus, and would attract 
there a larger proportion of patriotic purpose and legislative intellect. 

Yours respectfully, J. 49. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
23d November 1855. 

Sin—Nearly half a century ago our immortal Turner caused a large can- 
vass to be carried to a lofty eminence Southward of the city of Oxford, and 
there be beheld and painted a scene so calm and dignified in its character 
as not to need tricks of the palette (which mark his later works) to 

“lend enchantment to the view.” 
Groups of colleges and churches, walled in by ancient groves, fertile mea- 
dows, intersected by rivulets, fringed with hawthorn and willow, beheld by 
sober daylight, satisfied the then modest cravings of the painter's fancy. 
Douglas Jerrold when on a visit to the University is said to have remarked 
that Oxford contained “‘enough to make forty cities!”” ‘* Something may be 
said for Cambridge,”’ observed a friend who was standing near. ‘* True,” re- | 
turned the wit, ** but Orford speaks for itself.’’ 

The wonder is, that a city so rich in associations, so endowed with all 
that genius most covets, should never have instituted a school for the fine 
arts of Painting and Sculpture, so that it might have become a resort for 
painters and sculptors. Here are to be seen streets and quadrangles which 
might arrest the attention of a Vander Heyden ora Canaletto, and quiet 
nooks, made up of cloister, gloomy casement, and archway, adapted to the | 
tragic genius of a Rembrandt. Every lane and by-way has its pictures. | 
There is a quiet, characteristic thoroughfare running zigzag-wise from the 
Old Clarendon to the Church of St. Peter’s in the East. Early on a June | 
morning, when the lane is wrapt in gloom, and the sun’s rays fall on the 
strange airy towers of All Souls, and the time-worn architecture of New 
College, imparting a rich warmth to the crumbling walls, the eye glancing | 
as from a fissure in the earth, beholds a palace with bronze-like pinnacles 
glowing in saffron light, while the warm sunbeams contrasting with long 
parallel lines of oe shadows, yield a subdued splendour, like the mellow 
glory of Correggio’s heaven. 

And what can exceed the dazzling beauty of the interiors of the numerous 
chapels, with vaulted roofs, tesselated pavements and windows of stained 

lass, gleaming like piles of monster gems, enclosed in gigantic cabinets! 

Thus, within the chapel of New College, when morning reveals the purple 
and ruby of the painted windows, and the organ’s swelling voice blends 
softly with the snclodions choir, every object seems 
* clothed in rainbow and in fire.” 

The painter, who has once feasted his eye on such a scene, in such a mo- 
ment, must ever after shudder as he contemplates the cold inanimate tran- 
scripts of your Stenwycks and Peter Neefs. But of all times, Oxford appears 
most imposing on a clear, sparkling winter’s night. When ice and snow 
hang crusted on blackened towers, battlements, and spires, and glisten in 
quirks and hollows of gothic carvings, and on the ledges of quaint windows 
and gateways, then by the light of the moon and stars, the grave, fantastic 
piles rise up like a city of the dead, or tombs of fabled kings, hung with tro- 
phies and glittering spoils. 

It satisfied a schoolboy’s solicitude for the noble arts of painting and 
sculpture to know that Oxford was rich in masters of art; and it never oc- 
curred that painters and sculptors were excluded from ‘ her studious walks 
and shades,” and from every honourable distinction which the University 
affords. Experience has, however, brought to light the fact that an Oxford 
Master of Arts is not called upon to handle either pencil or chisel. Of all the 
comfortable hearths within that abode of learning, not one affords refuge to 
painter or sculptor, Yet one would think that our young nobility and gentr 
would be gainers by the society of men skilled in the practice of arts wit 
which every gentlemen is expected to be familiar ; and it is no less certain 
that the artists themselves would equally profit by an intercourse with 
——- in every department of human knowledge. No better place in 

ngland than Oxford could be named where the art-student might spend a | 


OXFORD AND 





few “terms” in patient study. There he would find a good collection of 
the antique, and the antique carefully cast and restored; there, too, are the | 
original drawings of Raphael and Angelo, (embodying the spirit of the an- | 
cients,) still breathing of inspiration. Rich old libraries and well-stored mu- | 
seums are also there ; and, gp not the least feature of attraction to the | 
historical student, innumerable portraits of distinguished personages. Nor 
must the small but thriving gallery of pictures in the Randolph Buildings 
and the brilliant collection of Old Masters at Woodstock be omitted. Why, 
then, should not the artist find a welcome and brief home where there are 
such abundant materials for enriching his mind and so many incitements to 
excellence ? But if our artists are excluded from the advantages which a 
residence at and membership of the University afford, there is no law to pre- 
vent their going there to paint its picturesque scenes,—scenes so worthy of the | 
thoughtful painter’s pencil, so well calculated to bring into play his happiest 
powers, H. M, 





THE DECIMAL SYSTEM IN FRANCE, 
British Museum, 16th November 1855. 

Srr—Frequent reference has been made by writers on the subject of Deci- 
mal Coinage to the supposed facility with which a decimal system has been 
introduced in France, as proving that a decimal system of coinage and ac- | 
counts might with equal facility be introduced into this country. But it ap- | 

ars to me that those who attempt such a comparison must have had a very | 
imperfect idea of the method of keeping accounts previously in use in 
France, or they would have recognized, that far from furnishing a case in | 
point as regards England, the circumstances of the two countries in relation | 
to coinage and accounts, and the degrees of facility of converting the old 
into the new, are so entirely different as to afford ground of contrast rather 
than of comparison. 

At the close of the last century, accounts were kept in France in /ivres, (or 
Sranes, for the latter name was then even frequently used,) so/s or sows, and 
deniers, names derived from the libra, solidi, and denarii of the Romans. 

The livre, like the English pound, originally represented a pound-weight 
of silver ; of which the so/ or sow, like the English shilling, was the twentieth 
part ; and of this again the denarius, like the English penny, was the 
twelfth. But the value of the French livre had gradually deteriorated to so 
much greater an extent than that of the English pound, that in 1798 the 
coin of that name was worth no more than about ninepence English ; its 
twentieth part, the sol or sou, in value nearly equal tothe English halfpenny, 
had become the measure of all the smaller business transactions, and the 
denier existed only in name. By a law 7th Germinal, an xi, (28th March 
1803,) a slight ehange was made in the weight and fineness of the livre, 
solely in order to render that coin an exact and even weight of the new al- 
loy : it was directed that a “ franc” should contain 5 grammes of silver of 
the fineness of nine-tenths ; and by this change the value of the france was 
increased by about one-eightieth. it was also decreed that this franc should 
be divided into décimes, or double-sous, instead of into twenty sous as before, 
and that the décime should be divided into 10 centimes. In this new system 
both the livre and the sou (the actual current coins) remained as before, and 

ting the same relation to each other, with the exception of the slight 
alteration in the intrinsic value of the former ; the former under its pre- 
viously well-known denomination of a franc, and the latter retaining in com- 
mon parlance its popular name of sou, but converted in accounts into 5 
centimes, Thus the only practical difference consisted in the sou now con- 








sisting of 5 centimes instead of 12 deniers as before the change: but this 
difference could scarvely have been felt in the ordinary transactions of life, 


| both centimes and deniers being simply moneys of account, and of very trivial 


importance in the daily traffic of the community. 

Yet small as was this change, it was attended at the time with very con- 
siderable difficulties ; and even now, at the distance of more than half a cen- 
tury, it is by no means universally adopted in France either in accounts or 
still less in the great mass of ordinary retail dealings. As long as the old 
livres remained in circulation, whenever they were tendered in place of a 
frane it became a constant source of contention which party was to be the 
loser by the bargain; one or the other must be so, as there was no coin to 
represent the actual difference, and the debate frequently ended in the weaker 
party giving 2 centimes or one-fiftieth part of the value (instead of one- 
eightieth) over and above the livre; or, as a centime was a rarity seldom 


| seen, a livre and a sous were combined to represent a franc, and thus the re- 


ceiver obtained 3} per cent beyond the real value of the new coin as com- 


| pared with the old. Even to this day, although in Paris and other large 


towns written accounts are kept in francs and centimes, (for this décime is 
universally neglected,) this is by no means uniformly the case in the pro- 
vinees, where accounts are still frequently kept and presented in livres, sols, 
and deniers, as of old; of the existence of which custom I have proofs in 
bills in my own possession. And in Paris itself, as well as everywhere else 
throughout France, the prices of most of the common and smaller articles 
are still constantly expressed in sous; as must be well known to every ~ 4 
lishman who has visited France. For those who have not, it will be suffi- 
cient to quote the striking fact, that the universally-read Galignani’s Mes- 
senger is marked—not half-a-franc, not 5 décimes, not 50 centimes, but— 
* price 10 sous’’; and to call their attention to an ordinance of the present 
year prohibiting the crying of articles in the streets by the sou. So difficult 
is it to change the habits of a people, even where the change involves no real 
or practical difference. 

When the Assemblée Générale referred the question of alloy, together with 


| the system of weights, measures, and coinage, to the Academy, the commis- 


sioners named by that body in their report upon these subjects recommended 
the universal adoption of a decimal system, on the sole ground that the deci- 
mal scale formed the basis of the common arithmetic; allowing at the same 
time, that for practical purposes the decimal is much inferior to the duode- 
cimal. They feared, however, to recommend so grand an innovation as 
would have been involved in the substitution of the duodecimal scale in 
arithmetical calculations; although it must be admitted by all candid in- 
quirers that this superiority of the duodecimal scale is a strong argument in 
favour of those who are opposed to the change of our present system of coin- 
age and accounts, of which the duodecimal element forms so essential a part. 
It should be observed, however, that not only was the denier in the older 
French system the twelfth part of a sou, but that even after the change 
several of the older coins having duodecimal values were for a long time re- 
tained ; such as the coins of three or six livres, which were decreed on the 
12th September 1810 to be worth respectively 2f. 55c. and 5f. 80c., silver coins 
of 6, 12, and 24 sous, which were decreed on the 10th August in the same year 
to be worth respectively 25 centimes, 50 centimes, and 1 franc, and gold coins 
of 24 and 48 livres. ‘These coins gradually ~—- ared ; but it was only by 
decrees, of the dates of 10th July 1845 and “% April 1852, that the last 
of those coins, which were regarded as incompatible with a complete decimal 
system, such as the silver coins of 25 and 76 centimes and of 1 franc 50 cen- 
times, were finally withdrawn from circulation. As regards actual circula- 
tion, the sou or piece of 5 centimes may almost be regarded as the lowest 
coin, for the pieces of 2 and 3 centimes directed to be coined by the decree of 
the 28th March 1803 have never been issued; and the single centime is se 
rarely to be met with in circulation, that on a visit to France in September 
of the present year, I observed a quantity of them in a money-changer’s 
window at Boulogne, and in another in Paris, marked “‘ centimes one penny 
each.” The only place, I believe, where it is possible to obtain centimes as 
currency, is the toll-gate of the Pont des Arts; whither the curious resort to 
obtain a change of four centimes out of their sou, the tariff for crossing the 
bridge being one centime. 

From the foregoing observations it will be seen, that although the French 
system of coinage and accounts up to the commencement of the present cerl- 
tury was, like our own, based upon divisions by 20 and by 12, the latter 
divisions had for all practical purposes almost wholly disappeared, by the 
deterioration of the pound to less than a twenty-fifth part of the value of 
the English ; and that the two practical coins of currency, the franc and sou, 
continue to bear exactly the same relation to each other; and that inas- 
much as that relation was exactly 20 to 1, the conversion to a decimal Se 
tem afforded the greatest possible facilities. And yet we have seen, that 
with all those advantages, and with all the weight and influence of a cen- 
tralized government acting constantly and directly upon the remotest dis- 
tricts as completely as upon the capital itself, in neither the one nor the 
other has half a century sufficed completely to effect so simple a change. If 
I might be permitted to make a suggestion to the Royal Commissioners to 
whom the question of a decimal coinage is referred, it would be strongly to 
urge upon them, before collecting viva voce evidence upon the subject, to 
study carefully all the cir tances ted with the change of system 
in France, in the United States of America, and in other parts of the world, 
in order that they may be able to appreciate and to correct if necessary the 
evidence given before them, as it appears to me to have been in a great mea- 
sure the deficiency of this kind of knowledge in the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee which has rendered necessary the appointment of a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 





Joun Epwarp Gray. 








[For Booxs and Fixe Arts, see the accompanying 
Supplement. ] 








BIRTHS, 

On the 30th October, at Calcutta, the Wife of C. H. Lushington, Esq., C.S., Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, of a daughter. z f 

On the 22d November, at Hallyburton ae nn ge the Lady of Major- 
General W. I. Gairdner, C.B., Bengal Army, of a daughter. ; 

On the 29th, at Elbury Lodge, Paignton, the Wife of John F. Belfield, Esq., ofa 
son and heir. : : . 

On the 30th, at Lyndhurst, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel F. Lushington, C.B., 
Scots Fusilier Guards, of a daughter. RED 

On the 30th, in Eccleston Square, the Lady of Sir William Magnay, Bart., of a son 
and heir. é 

On the lst December, at Abergwili Palace, the Wife of the Rev. Thomas J. Thirl- 
wall, of a son. = 

On the Ist, in Hill Street, the Lady of Henry Hippisley, Esq., of Lambourne 
Place, Berks, of a son. E > 

On the Ist, at Calborne Rectory, Isle of Wight, the Wife of the Rev. Arthur M, 
Hoare, of a daughter. _ 

On the 2d, at the Rectory, East Bradenham, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. George 
Robert Winter, of a son. P * 

On the 2d, at Woolwich, the Wife of Major the Hon, David Fraser, Royal Artil- 
lery, of a -, o oh a 

On the 2d, the Countess of Arran, of a daughter. Ss . = 

On the 3d, at Langham Hall, Suffolk, the Wife of Fuller Maitland Wilson, Esq., 


of a son, 
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ae & 3d, at Leamington, the Wife of Commander the Hon. Fitzgerald A. Foley, 
»N., of a son. 

On the 3d, at the Rectory, Attleborough, the Wife of the Rev. Alfred Bowyer 
Smijth, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Streatham Common, Lady Muggeridge, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Holbrook House, Suffolk, the Wife of the Rev. Charles Darby 
Reade, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Devonport, the Wife of Commander V. 0. Inglefield, of H.M.S. 
Arachne, of twin sons. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 25th Sept , at Bangalore, Charles Walters D’Oyly, Esq., Captain in 
the Fifty-eighth Regiment Bengal Army, and A.D.C. to the Governor-General of 
India, eldest son of Sir John Hadley D’Oyly, Bart., to Emilie Jane, second daughter 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Nott, Madras Army. 

On the 22d October, at St. Thomé, Madras, Alice Prescott Faber, the eldest 
daughter of Colonel Faber, of the Madras Engineers, to Francis Hastings Cobbe, 
A.B., Esq., of the Madras Artillery, and Executive Engineer at Mhow, fourth son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cobbe, late of the Bengal Army, and agent to the Governor- 
General at Moorshedabad. 

On the 4th December, at Milford Church, Hants, Robert Harcourt, younger son 
of William Frederick Chambers, M.D., K.C.H., of Hardle Cliff, Hants, to Julia 
Eliza Dormer, younger daughter of the Rev. Thomas Robinson, Vicar of Milford and 
Rural Dean. 

On the 4th, at St. John’s, Notting Hill, the Rev. Thomas B. G. Moore, Vicar of 
Broxbourne, Herts, to Margaret Mary Jannette, only daughter of the late Major- 
General Young. 

On the 4th, at St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. T. Marsland Hopkins, M.A., of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, to Katharine Hannah, eldest daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Beechey. 

On the Sth, at Guernsey, the Rev. 8. Lovick Astley Cooper, third son of Sir Astiey 
Paston Cooper, Bart., of Gadesbridge, Herts, to Margaretta Sarah, youngest daugh- 
ter of Frederick Lukis, Esq., of the Grange, Guernsey. 

On the 6th, at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanstone Square, John Chidley, late Captain 
ofthe Forty-third Light Infantry, second son of Sir Charles Coote, Bart., M.P., of 
Ballyfinn House, Queen’s County, to Margaret Mary Pole, eldest daughter of the 
late Sydney Cosby, Esq., of Stradbally Hall, Queen’s County. 

Recently, at Dundurn Castle, Upper Canada, the seat of the bride’s father, Vis- 
count Bury, only son of the Earl of Albemarle, to Sophia, second daughter of the 
Hon. Sir Allan M‘Nab, Prime Minister of Canada. 


DEATHS, 


On the 29th April, at Nengone, one of the Loyalty Islands, in the Pacific, where 
he had been located as a Missionary by the Bishop of New Zealand, the Rev. Wil- 
Nihill, eldest son of the Rev. Daniel Nihill, Rector of Fitz, Salop; in his 30th 


ear. 
On the 27th November, in Grecian Place, Lincoln, Robert Bunyan, Esq., the last 





male descendant in a direct line from John Bunyan, the author of “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 


gress”; in his 80th year. 

On the 29th, at Bron Wylfa, St. Asaph, John Williams, Esq., late M.P. for the bo- 
rough of Macclestield, Justice of the Peace for the counties of Denbigh and Flint, 
and Deputy-Lieutenant for Denbighshire ; in his 55th year. 

On the 30th, at Western House, Brighton, Lady Hotham, of Great Finborough 
Hall, Suffolk, and Hereford House, Brompton; in her 80th year. 

On the 30th, at Park Road, Twickenham, Elizabeth, widow of the late Sir James 
Langham, Bart., of Cottisbrooke Park, Northamptonshire ; in her 79th year. 

On the 30th, Isabella, widow of the H. W. Chichester, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, 
barrister-at-law, and seventh daughter of the late Most Rev. Chas. Manners Sutton, 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

On the lst December, in Curzon Street, Mayfair, the Hon. Lady Hope, widow of 
General the Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, of Luffness, G.C.B. ; in her 75th year. 


Windéor, late of the Royal Fusiliers; in his 72d year. 

On the 2d, at the Stone House, near Ludlow, Salop, Mary Anne, relict of the late 
Sir William Syer, Recorder of Bombay ; in her 78th year. 

On the 4th, at The Wylde, Bury, Lancashire, E. Grundy, Esq., a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant, and one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the county of Lancaster ; 
in his 70th year. 

_On the 5th, Mrs. Copeland, relict of Thomas Copeland,’Esq., of Cavendish Square, 
sixteen days after the loss of her husband. 

On the Sth, at Ipplepen, Devon, Frederick Hare, Esq., formerly of Stanhoe Hall, 


Norfolk, Deputy-Lieutenant and J.P. for the counties of Norfolk and Kent; in his | 


79th year. 
On the 5th, at Kittery Court, Kingswear, Devon, Lieutenant-General Benjamin 
Roope, H.E.1.C.8.; in his 75th year. 


Lately, at Brighton, the Rev. Robert Montgomery, Minister of Percy Chapel; in , 


his 48th year. 











HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER l. 
[From the Official Return.]} 
















Ten Weeks Week 

of 1845-"54. of 1855 

ZymMotic Diseases ..cccccscesccsccccssccccccccccsessescsesccsces 262.5 veve 207 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variableseat, 49.7 sees 47 
WEAZES .cccccccccccccccccccsceccceccceccccccsosccs 181.7 ceoe 197 

of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves,and Senses.....++ 125.0 seeo 139 

of the Heart and Blood-vessels ....cesccecseseeeceeeeee 42.4 seve 53 

of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 248.6 seee 224 

of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 60.5 sees 49 

Of the Kidneys, &C. 2.0 ,ccsccscccccccscccccccccccescese 13.1 cece 18 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. ...... 9.1 cece 12 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.. 8.4 cece 10 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c....... 1.9 seve 6 
Malformations. ....sseccsseseecseeeee soe 5.4 cove 5 
Premature Birth . 25.2 eee 25 
Atrophy..coseese 24.8 seve 34 
48.2 cece 44 

8.1 sees 8 

27.6 secs 24 

1145.8 1124 


Total (including unspecified causes) .....s++seeeesesees 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrice, Dec. 4.—Cavalry.—8th Light Dragoons—Major-Gen. George C. Earl 
of Lucan, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Gen. Sir John Brown, deceased. 

Memorandum.--Major-Gen. George C. Earlof Lucan, K.C.B. has repaid the 
difference between the full price of a cavalry and infantry Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
which he received on exchanging from the 17th Light Drags. to half-pay Unatt. on 
the l4th of April 1837. 

Infantry.—39th Foot—For ‘* William Blennerhasset, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Nicholls,” dated July 27, which appeared in the Gazette of that date, 
read ‘* William Blennerhasset, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase.” 

Memorandum .—With reference to the memorandum, dated Horse Guards, April 








25, which appeared in the Gazette of the Ist of May last, th i cers | ; ~ 
Pre io HO UE See tase, Cho undeementioned efiicers | Nelson, Fleet Street, advertising-agents—Haworth and Co. Bridge Clough, New- 


of the East India Company’s service have brevet rank in the Army, as follows— 
Brevet-Major H. A, Lake, Madras Engineers, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. Lieut.- 
Col. T. F. Tait, C.B. Bengal Army, and Lieut.-Col. W. Mayne, Bengal Army, to be 
Aides-de-camp to the Queen, with the rank of Col. in the Army. 

Erratum in the Gazette of 23d Oct.--For Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. Talbot, 
43d Foot, to be Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen. to the Queen’s Troops serving in Ma- 
dras, with the rank ot Colonel in the Army, read Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. 
Talbot, 43d Foot, to be Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen. to the Queen’s Troops serving in 
Madras, omitting the rank of Colonel, this Staff appointment not carrying that rank. 

War-orice, Dec. 7.—Cavalry.—6th Regiment of Dragoon Guards—Cornet F, N. 
“<r to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Petre, deceased. 

10th Light Drags.—Cornet S. Vyse to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Williams, who 


retires. 
13th — Drags.—Cornet R. A. Clement to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Goad, 
ted. 


Royal Artillery—Staff-Surgeon of the Second Class W. Perry to be Surgeon, vice 
Templeton, promoted on the Staff. 

Infantry.—3a Foot—To be Ensigns, witheut purchase—Ensign C. D. Baillie, 
from the 5th Middlesex Militia; J. H. Le Cocq, Gent. The surname of the Ensign 
appointed on the 29th ultimo is Ker, and not Kerr, as previously stated. 


| M. Pitt. 








4th Foot—H. Bland, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gibson, promoted in 
the 48th Foot. 
10th Foot—Ensign H. A. Donald, from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, to be 


| Ensign. 


12th Foot—L. Knipe, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wilkie, promoted; 
J. +" ee Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Knipe, appointed to the 
95th Foot. 

16th Foot—B. H. Westby, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Rooke, promoted. 

17th Foot—Ensign F. Maycock to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Boyd, promoted. 

19th Foot—Quartermaster T. Palmer to be Paymaster, vice Clendining. 

21st Foot—J. H. Cowan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Crossman, prom. 

22d Foot—Ensign T, C. Hinds to be Lieut. by pur. vice L’Estrange, whose pro- 
motion, by purchaae, on the 10th August 1855, has been cancelled; Staff-Surg. of 
the Second Class W. Maclise to be Surg. vice Williamson, appointed to the Staff. 

23d Foot—Ensign A. C. Gosling to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Millett, 
promoted. 

26th Foot—W. L. Knowles, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Beers, pro- 
moted ; Ensign J. E. Marsden, from the 5th West York Militia, to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Knowles, appointed to the 63d Foot. 

28th Foot—Lieut. H. C. Worthington to be Adjt. vice Smith, who resigns the Ad- 
jutancy only. 

3lst Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class W. T. Hoskin, M.D. to be Surg. vice 
Ivey, appointed to the Staff. 

35th Foot—W. H. B. Payn, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Revel, 
promoted. 

38th Foot—Sergt.-Major R. Smith to be Quartermaster, vice Little, whose ap- 
pointment has been cancelled. 

40th Foot—Lieut. J. E. Brodhurst tobe Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major 
J. W. Thomas, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank under 
the Royal Warrant of the 6th October 1854; Capt. D.C. Hill, from the 75th Foot, 
to be Capt. vice Dawson, who exchanges; Ensign A. Cook to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Brodhurst; V. F. Pennefather, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice M‘Grath, superseded for being absent without leave. 

44th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase —Ensigns G. E. Hodgson, and P. 
To be Ensign, without purchase —Sergeant-Major F. O'Neill, vice Hodg- 
son. To be Ensign, by purchase—C. B. Lewis, Gent. in succession to Lieut. Brad- 
ford, who has retired. 

45th Foot—C. B. Steward, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Close, promoted. 

48th Foot—Ensign W. Gibson, from the 4th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Heathcote, promoted. 

49th Foot—Sergeant-Major T. Metcalf to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Spratt, promoted. 

50th Foot—A. Gray, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lewes, promoted. 

57th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Ferguson, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 


| Williamson, who resigns. 


63d Foot—Ensign W. L. Knowles, from the 26th Foot, to be Ensign, without 
purchase; Quartermaster H. Ingram to be Paymaster, vice Thorp, who retires upon 
half-pay. 

70th Foot —Acting Assist.-Surg. J. F. Deakin, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. 

73d Foot—W. H. 8. Pigott, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Rennie, 
promoted in the 90th Foot. 

75th Foot —Capt. R. Dawson, from the 40th Foot, to be Capt. vice D. C. Hill, who 
exchanges. 

77th Foot—R. Hoskins, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Willoughby, ap- 
pointed in the G0th Foot. 

79th Foot—Ensign G. Smith to be Lieut. by purchase, vice G. A. Harrisson, prom. 

Sith Foot—F. A. Magrath, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Currie, promoted. 

85th Foot—W. H. Urquhart, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice White, prom. 

90th Foot—Ensign G. R. Miller, to be Lieut. without purchase; Ensign H.C. 


On the Ist, in Castle Yard, Windsor, John Ledsam, Esq., Military Knight of Trsacher, to be Licut. by purchase, vies Rous, prometed 


91st Foot—J. M. Tingcombe, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Glass, prom, 

95th Foot—Ensign L. Knipe, from the 12th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase. 

97th Foot—Lieut. R. Letroy, from the Dublin Artillery Militia, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Sheppard, promoted. 

lst West India Regiment—J. A. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
East. 

2d West India Regiment—Capt. J. P. Mitford, from half-pay, Unatt. to be Capt. 
vice J. F. A. Hartle, who exchanges; Lieut. R. Bourne to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Mitford, who retires. 

Land Transport Corps—Troop-Sergt.-Major W. Talbot, promoted from the 4th 
Drag. Guards, to be Cornet. 

Provisional Dépét Battalion—Paymaster A. Clendining, from the 19th Foot, to be 
Paymaster. 

Unattached—Brevet-Major J. W. Thomas, of the 40th Foot, to have his Brevet 


| Rank converted into substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct, 1854. 


Staff—W. U1. Fitzgerald, Esq. to be Paymaster of a Recruiting District. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. R. Templeton, M.D. from the Royal Artillery, to be Staff- 
Surg. of the First Class. To be Staff-Surgs. of the Second Class—Surg. G. William- 
son, M.D. from the 22d Foot, vice Maclise, appointed to the 22d Foot; Surg. 
W. F. T. Ivey, from the 3lst Foot, vice Hoskin, appointed to the 31st Foot ; Assist.- 
Staff-Surg. J. R. M. Lewis, M.D. vice Perry, appointed to the Royal Artillery. To 
be Assist.-Surgs.— Acting Assist.-Surgs. J. C, Kuipe and C. J. Kirwan. 


Brevet.—Capt. J. P. Mitford, 24 West India Regiment, to be Major in the Army. 
Capt. C. Lindam, Brigade-Major of the Dépot of the British Swiss Legion, to have 
the temporary rank of Major whilst soemployed. (This rank is not to carry pay.) 
S. M. Shepherd, Gent. to have the rank of Acting Assist.-Surg. while employed with 
the Turkish Contingent. For Capt. D. W. Tupper, of the 55th Foot, to be Major in 
the Army, as stated in the Gazette of Nov. 2, read Capt. D. W. Tupper, of the 50th 
Foot, &c. 


NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apmrratty, Nov. 23.—Corps of Royal Marines—To be Second Lieutenants— 
H. C. Bowker, Gent.; H. I. de Kantzow, Gent. ; 8. T. Bridgford, Gent. ; J. W. W. 
O’Grady, Gent. ; G. Hewitt, Gent.; H. M. Kay, Gent.; N.F.U. Way, Gent.; E. 
A. Macy, Gent. 

ApM1RAtty, Nov. 24.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Lieut. J. D. Broughton to 
be First Lieut. vice Curry, deceased. 

Brevet.—Captain J. R. Jackson, on retired full-pay, under the provisions of her 
Majesty’s Order in Council, Sept. 13, 1854, to be Major, the rank being honorary only. . 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Dec. 4. 
Partnerships Dissolved.—D. and T. Hum, St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, boot- 
makers—The Llwydcoed Brick Company, Aberdare—Lewer and Buck, Baker Street 
Portman Square, linen-drapers —Molyneux and Cunliffe, Manchester, silk-manufac- 
turers— Horner and Co. Park Bottom Mill, Bacup, cotton-manufacturers—G, and R. 





church, Lancashire; as far as regards W. Cunliffe—Abrahams and Brain junior, 
Mortimer Street, accountants—Sweeney and Hughes, Manchester, silk-manufac- 
turers —Blowfield and Co. Maidenhead, blacksmiths —W. P. and T. Chance, Strate 
ford, bone-boilers—Mason and Burrell, Newport, Monmouthshire, glass-dealers— 
J. Atkins jun. and H. Atkins, Sutton, lime-burners—Wood and Son, Spalding, 
linen-drapers—Blench and Ramsay, Glasgow, engineers—Miller and Co. Paisley, 
silk-mercers. 

Bankruptcy Annulled,—Witu1aM Bactey, Fulham Fields, market-gardener. 

Bankrupts.—Tuomas Arcusutt, Oakley Square, Chelsea, timber-merchant, to 
surrender Dec. 14, Jan. 17: solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Henry Daturmore, Newport, Isle of Wight, grocer, Dec. 17, Jan. 15: solicitors, 
Low, Chancery Lane; Low and Son, Portsea; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court. 

Epwarp Hosss, Brighton, ironmonger, Dec. 12, Jan. 8: solicitors, Linklater and 
Hack wood, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

JoxaTHan Sawyer, Mary Ann Place, Crisp Street, East India Road, builder, Dec- 
12, Jan. 15: solicitor, Hubbard, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Graham, Coleman 
Street. 
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Witiiam Fenrensacu, Berners Street, tailor, Dec. 11, Jan. 15: solicitor, Pik , | 
Old Burlington Street; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. o 

Joux WinTersorrom, Kersley, Lancashire, provision-dealer, Dec. 14, Jan. 4 
solicitors, Richardson and Hinnell, Bolton-le-Moors; official assignee, Hernaman, 
Manchester. 

ALICE and Apam Deay, Bolton, millwrights, Dec. 17, Jan. 14: solicitors, Hig- 
son and Rob .M hester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester, 

JANE Harrier, Middleton, Lancashire, joiner, Dec. 20, Jan. 10: solicitors, Cob- 
bett and Wheeler, Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Tomas Kinxuam, Blackburn, spinner, Dec. 18, Jan. 15: solicitors, Catterall, 
Preston ; Rowley and Son, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Joun Kirkuam, Blackburn, cotton-manufacturer, Dec. 17, Jan. 14: solicitors, 
Sale and Co. Manchester; Ainsworth, Blackburn; official assignee, Fraser, Man- 
chester. 

Dividends.—Dec. 27, Brooks, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, wine-merchant— 

. 27, Ponting, Devizes, inn-keeper—Dec. 27, Johnson, Gloucester, wine-mer- 
chant—Dec. 26, Beckett, Liverpool, currier— Dec. 19, Shaw, Longton, Staffordshire, 
stationer— Dec. 26, Parker, Southport, hotel-keeper—Dec. 26, Ahlborn, Liverpool, 
toy-dealer. 

Certificates.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 27, Turner, King Street, Golden Square, victualler— Dec. 27, Hunter, 
Burscough, Lancashire, shipwright—Jan. 7, Braithwaite, St. Mary’s, Staffordshire, 
miller—Jan. 8, Goodwin, Derby, grocer—Jan. 8, Wright, Loughborough, miller. 


Declarations of Dividends.—Bauer, Lillypot Lane, merchant; first div. of 2s. 64d. 
Wednesday next and three subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury -Fair- 
bourn, Preston, grocer; further div. of ls. 0jd. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Man- 
chester—Corbett, Madras and Manchester, dealer; first div. of 20s. on the separate 
estate, any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Snibson and Co. Manchester, grocers ; 
first div. of 3s. 3d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Robinson, Manchester, 
provision-dealer; first div. of Jd. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Crowther 
and Co. Manchester, warehousemen; further div. of 2s. 8\d. any Tuesday; Herna- 
man, Manchester— Kilner, Walsall, victualler; fir-t div. of ls. 1ld. any Thursday ; 
Christie, Birmingham— Weston, Market Harborough, tailor; first div. of 3s. 6d. any 
Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—M. and W. Johnson, Cheadle, grocers; further 
proportion of first div. of 16s. at the rate of 2s. 8d. Dec. 13, or any subsequent 
alternate Thursday ; Bittleston, Birmingham—Barber, Burslem, iron-master; first 
div. of 9s. 3d. on the separate estate, Dec. 13, or any subsequent alternate Thurs- 
day; Bittleston, Birmingham—Butcher, Lichfield, coach-builder; first div. of 6s. 
2d. Dec. 13, or any subsequent alternate Thursday; Bittleston, Birmingham—Ed- 
wards and Cooper, Coventry, ironmongers; first div. of 3d. Dec. 13, or any sub- 
sequent alternate Thursday; Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Ormiston, Edinburgh, jobber, Dec, 14—Haig, Glasgow 
writer, Dec, 13. 








Friday, Dec. 7. 

Partnerships Dissolred.—W. and S$. Spedding, Calverley, Yorkshire, manufactu- 
rers—Brough and Co. Longton, Staffordshire, brick-makers— Baker and Co. Lime 
Street, attornies— Rigge and Co. New Bond Street—Wainwright and Sons, Oldham, 
cotton-spinners; as tar as regards J. Wainwright—Southern and Co. Liverpool, ce- 
ment-manufacturers—Charleton and Carr, North Shields, brass-founders— Humfrey 
and Co. Farnham Place, Southwark, tallow-refiners—M. and A. A. Lloyd, Manches- 
ter, milliners— Crossland and Turton, Sheffield, table-knife-manufacturers—S. and 
Ss. W. Hooper, Fleet Street, law-stationers—Boylson and Carter, Harrow Road, 
victuallers—Lloyd and Mason, Liverpool, omnibus-proprietors— Blakely and Co, 
Birstal, Yorkshire, carpet-manufacturers—Gill and Co. High Wycombe, chair-ma- 
nufacturers ; as far as regards C. Gill—C. J. and W. Bottom, Newmarket, coach- 
proprietors—Rose and Co, Aylestury, attornies. 

Bankrupts.—Avexaxper M‘Carroit, Brighton, seller of musical instruments, to 
surrender Dec. 19, Jan. 16: solicitors, Barron and Clarke, Bloomsbury Square; of- 
ficial assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Joun SoLomon, Vine Street, Minories, beer-merchant, Dec. 18, Jan. 15: solicitor, 
Leverson, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street. 

SapLer Smitu, Holywell Row, Shoreditch, carman, Dec. 18, Jan. 15: 
Wright, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Bernarp Hacen, Aldermanbury, merchant, Dec. 21, Jan. 24: solicitor, Dean, 
New Broad Street; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Tuomas Pereorine Covarenay, Thames Ditton, cow-keeper, Dec. 14, Jan. 17 
solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Johnson, Ba- 
singhall Street. 

_Joun Virrve, Newman Street, Oxford Street, carpenter, Dec. 21, Jan. 17: soli- 
citor, M‘Duff, Castle Street, Holborn; official assignee, Bell, Coleman St. Buildings. 

Joun Butter, Rochester, jeweller, Dec. 14, Jan. 26: solicitor, Jones, Quality 
Court; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

James Wortntncron Maupe, Nicholas Lane, lighterman, Dec. 21, Jan. 26: soli- 
citors, Surr and Gribble, Abchurch Lane; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

Henry Francis Nortoyx, York Street, Westminster, brush-seller, Dec. 17, Jan. 
15: solicitor, Johnson, Chancery Lane; oflicial assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Joun Granoer, Blackman Street, victualler, Dec. 18, Jan. 15 : solicitors, Shane 
and Grant, Kennington Cross ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Grorce Freperick Hirkins, Birmingham, patent-spring-manufacturer, Dec. 21, 
Jan. 11: solicitors, Smith and Elkington, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, 
Birmingham. 

Srerpuen Jackson, Kildwick, Yorkshire, machine-maker, Dec. 18, Jan, 15: soli- 
citor, Paget, Skipton; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Hvou Barrn, Sheffield, linen-draper, Dec. 22, Jan. 26: solicitors, Terry and 
Watson, Bradford; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

James and Tuomas Lewrn, Liverpool, wine-merchants, Dec. 20, Jan. 24: solicitor, 
Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Tuomas Sutcurre SLApEN, Manchester, corn-dealer, Dec. 17, Jan. 23: solicitors, 
Higson and Robinson, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Arruver Ricwarp Fry, Sunderland, builder, Dec. 18, Jan. 17: solicitors, Harle 
and Co, Southampton Buildings ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Wituram Epwarp Brockerr, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, scrivener, Dec. 17, Jan, 25: 
solicitors, Chater and Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.—Dec. 31, Lewis, Wootton-under-Edge, cloth-manufacturer—Dec. 
31, Sewell, Brackley, Northamptonshire, timber-mmerchant—Dec. 28, Hughesdon 
and Mackay, Chandernagore, East Indies, merchants—Dec. 28, Lockwood, Wake- 
field, chemist— Dec. 28, Grover, Strand, envelope-maker— Dec, 28, Horsnell, Chelms- 
ford, ironmonger— Dec. 28, Miller and Hook, Newport, Isle of Wight, hardware- 
men—Jan. 3, Jones, Llanelly, Brecknockshire, coal-merchant—Dec. 28, Cowie, 
Liverpool, ship-owner—Jan. 8, Lupton, Bradford, Yorkshire, inn-keeper—Jan. 8, 
Taylor, Ovendon, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner—Jan. 8, Nelson, Leeds, upholsterer— 
Dec. 28, Burrows and Ruddock, Wakefield, worsted-spinners. 

Certificates.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 28, Cooling and Marcham, London Wall, soap-makers—Dec. 31, 
Edwards, Cross Street, Finsbury, ale-merchant—Dec. 31, Greenhill, Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, baker—Dec. 28, Swift, Liverpool, cart-owner—Jan, 11, Kenyon, Black- 
burn, innkeeper—Jan. 10, Lowe, Birmingham, boot-manufacturer. 


Declarations of Dividends.— Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster Row, booksellers; 
first div. of 1s. 6d. any Monday ; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Gillam, Tarlington Place, 
Edgware Road, wine-mercl.ant; first div. of 3d. any Monday; Cannan, Alderman- 
bury—Forrer, Regent Street, jeweller ; second div. of 2s. 04d. any Monday; Cannan, 
Aldermanbury—S. and R. W. Rose, Honiton, drapers ; first div. of 6s. any Tuesday 
or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Kingdon, Plympton St. Mary, Devonshire, saddler; 
first div. of 3jd. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Norsworthy, Sidmouth, 
baker; first div. of ls. 10d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—S. M. and N. 
8. Lotinga, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants ; first div. of 3s. any Saturday; Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Brown and Co. Monkwearmouth, builders; first and final 
div. of 1s. 6d. any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Bostock, Manchester, 
me first div. of 23. ld. Dec. 18, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Mam 
chester, 

Scotch Sequestration.—W. and A. Walker, North Berwick, builders, Dec. 7, 





solicitor, 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .|Monday.|Twesday | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
| | a ee | ee |e 

3 per Cent Consols..........s+05 eves % } 9% 90) | 90) 

Ditto for Account... 90 904 | oct cot 

3 per Cents Reduced 89} 89) | 89 sv 

New 3 per Cents. ..... 594 sve sof 89 

Long Annuities, ........0+.0++ i 34 3 — 3 

Annuities 1885. .........0ee005 | 16} 163 | -—— 16 

Bank Stock, 8 per Cent 210 «| «6209 2105 210; 

India Stock, 104 per Cent........ P } — 25 |{—— shut 

Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem e is. = 2 2; 2 6 

Exchequer Bonds 1859 ........ 98 | 88 | 985 95k 

India Bonds, 3) per Cent .........0.05+ | 5 dis. 7 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

AUSTTIAN «6. eee eens eveeSp.Ct.) —— French 1 = 

Belgian .. " Ag — Mexi ° 3 Ht 

Ditto... 23- — /} Peruvian.... . | 75 

IL: comaanan 5 — 99 | Portuguese i _ 

Buenos Ayres .......0.05+ 6 — | 55, | Russian... 5 = 98 

Seas ccnnsccaceeses +64 6— | Ww Sardinian 5 — | Mexd. 

5— | — Spanish ..... 3— | 
cocesecesd = —_ Ditto New Deferre 3.=— 20, 
2 Guilders)...24 — 64 | Ditto | Passive) ......ceeceeeeees + 7 
DIttO. ss ececeveesceesees 4 — | 934 | Turkish ...... t= S84 
POU cnc aseccscencsetace 3— | Gsf. Venezuela... A 255 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banas— 

Bristol and Exeter. 805 | Australasia ....--ssseees 92 

Caledonian ........++005 56 British North American , . 64 

Edinburgh and Glasgow j 50} | CMY caw eneeeeeeeerenee 60) 

Eastern Counties ....... 8} Colonial......s+see00s 19 

Great Northern .... 884 | Commercial of London, 

Great South. and We: 2O3h | LOGON, .. cee ee se eseenereesseccs 55 

Great Western .....sceeeeees 506) =6©| )«=- London Chartd. Bak. of Australia 16f 

Hull and Selby ......+.++08 103 London Joint Stock. .... 3s 

Lancashire and Yorkshire . 7 | London and Westminste 48) 

Lancaster and Carlisle ........++ 71 National of Ireland ...... _ 

London, Brighton, & South Coast.| 95 National Provincial... —_— 

London and Blackwall.........+. 6 Oubemtal..cesccscecese 38k 

London and North-Western.,... 948 Provincial of Ireland . 53 

London and South- Western...... 86 Union of Australia ... 734 

Widtand.. .ccccccccccosevcssocces 64) Union of London ...ccecceeseeee 303 

Midland Great Western (Ireland| —— | Mines— 

North Urition .....ccccccocccccee 284 Agua Fria......+.+« i 

North-Eastern—Berwick . 68 | Brazilian Imperial ...... oe _ 

North-Eastern—York.........+05 44 | Ditto (St. John del Rey). +e 308 

Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton.. 2 | Cobre Copper.......s..«+ oneouell 65 

Scottish Central........00++ coeail 101 } MisceLLan fovs— 

South-Eastern and Dover.. ! mf } Australian Agricultural ........+ 7k 
East India Guaranteed. . | 20; }  Camada ...cessseseses 149 
Great Western of Canads | 24 | Crystal Palace. | 

Dockxs— General Steam .........+ ee 26 

East and West India... .....00.-. 1193 | Peel River Land and Mineral ... 2 

London ... seeees *- 993 Peninsular and Oriental Steam., 68 

St. Katherine . ° si Royal Mail Steam ........0.+00. 7 

Pe | 19 South Australian ........ ° es 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the Ist day of Dic, 1955. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


















Notes issued’.......... Seceses £24 580,570 Government Debt.... «....+- £11,015,100 
Other Securities « 2,984, 
Gold Coin and Bullion.. + 10,580,570 
Silver Bullion........ sceccece - 
£24,580,570 £24,580,570 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553 ,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
Rest....... cose «. 3,185,588 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,275 480 
Public Deposits* 3 Other Securities ...........+. 18,868,757 
Other Deposits. .........-.++ WEOSS coccccccccccecsccsccces 5,505,485 
Seven Day and other Bills.... Gold and Silver Coin ..... 646 537 
£35,296,: £35,296,259 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners_of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





BULLION. Per oz METALS Per ton. 










































Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 Copper, Brit.Cakes.£126 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pcs 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 8 0 0... 8 6 @ 
New Dollars ......+.e+seeeseeees 0 | Lead, British Pig.... 2510 0.. 26 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 1g | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 0.,19 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dee. 7. 
8. » &. es. | s. &. % & 
Wheat,R. 0. Oto 0/ Rye........ 52to54 | Maple.... 48to50 | Oats, Feed., 25to 26 
Fine .....- O— 0/| Barley..... 39—41 | White ... 51—56 Fine .. 26—28 
White Old. 0— 0!| Malting.. 43—45 Blue ..... 54—58| Poland... 28—29 
Fine . - O— O/| Malt, Ord... 76—80 Beans, Ticks 48 — 50 | Fine .. 29—30 
New....+. 81-90] Fine..... 80—8t | Harrow .. 50-53; Potato... 33—34 
Fine ...-.. 91— 0 | Peas, Hog.. 46—45 | Indian Corn 40—45 | Fine .. 34-36 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE, 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending Dec. 1. 
Wheat.... S08. ld, | Kye 52s. Od. | Wheat..... 83s. ld, | Ry 53s. Od. 
Barley.... 40 0 " 51 10 | Barley 42 3 oe 3 
Oats...... 28 4 Peas ......- él | Oats .....06 23 10 Peas ....... 52 & 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........... per sack 75s. to 80s. Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. Od. per doz. 
BeceMS 2 ccces .coceocccccsececs 68 — 70 Carlow, 5/. 0s. to 5!. 12s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 60 — 63 Pacon, Irish. ......+++++ per cwt. 598. to 62¢. 
Norfolk and Stockton.......... ss o— 0 Cheese, Cheshire o— 0 
American .. oq — 48 Derby, Plain .. o—- 0 
Canadian, .......see+ssecee 42 — 48 Hams °. -— @ 


Bread, 8}d. to 114d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CATTLE-MARKET.* 


Heap or CaTrLe aT THE 


Neweate anv LeapENmHALL.* 






























&. od 04 s. ad. ad. 8d. | CaTTLe-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 Oto 3 Btod 4 «see 3 Ctod StOS O | 
Mutton 3 O—3 8—4 0 wee 4 O—4W—5 O | 
eu 3 4—4 O—4 B wore 42 Om 4 B— 5 O | 
Pork... 4 4—48-—5 0 .. 42—-46-—5 0 
Lamb. 0 0-0 0-0 0... 0 O—0 0-0 0 
* To sink the offal, per 8 1b. 
| WOOL. 
Kent Pockets ..... 65s.to 95s. | Down Tegs...-. seeeesper lb, Idd, to 1644 
Choice ditto... 70 — 120 Wethers 2 —-il4 
Sussex ditto... 60 — 90 Leicester Fleeces .. ° DB — 0 
Farnham ditto o— 0 Combing .......++ ooreeoveces 100 = 1h 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Whuittcmaret. 
to . tO 1258. ...eceeeees 1108, to 120s, 
— — 9 .. - Oo — 4 
— 100 —- 0 _ 
a eo — 140 — 13 
= — 2 28 
GROCERIES. 
“6 | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 2d. to 2s. 68, 
6 Congou, moneesersene & 4 = ; 
IIE none nnenamemanined 6 Pekoe, flowery ...... cared _ 
—_— Oi Cak -per 10000 0 0 In Bond—Duty 1s. 6d. per Ib. oa 
Petersburg Y. C. . 675. 6d. to Os. Od. Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s. 0d. to 90s, Od, 
Town Tallow ... to 0s. 0d. Good Ordinary ......+. 2s. Od. — 53s. Od, 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 38s. 103d. 


West india Molasses ..... 225, 0d, to 234. Od, 
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OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. AtFrep Wican. 


Monpay, Tvespay,cand Wepnesvay, the performa 
commence with the new and original Comedy, entitied STILL 


nees will 


WATERS RUN DEEP. After which, a new Farce, entitled 
FIVE POUNDS REWARD. To conclude with an ampihi- 
bious Piece of Extravagance, called CATCHING A MER- 


Tucaspay and Fripay, the Comedy of THE JEA- 
LOUS WIFE. After which, FIVE POUNDS KEWARD. 
To conclude with CATCHING A MERMAID. Sarvarnpay, 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, and FIVE POUNDS KE- 
WARD. 


y + + r > 

OYAL LYCEUM THEATKRE.— 

) LAST FEW DAYS. Tonight, and every Night during 
the Week, MAGIC and MYSTERY by Professor ANDER- 
SON. Tomorrow, Teespay, December I Ith, being the HUN- 
DREDTH Night, the Grey at Wizard will he ave the pleasure 
of presenting Gifts to his Visitors. Commenc eats. Prviate 
Boxes lM. 11s, 6d. and LU. 1s. ; Stalls, 4s, ; Dress Circle, 3s.; Up- 
per Boxes, 2s. ; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. "Morning re rformance 
on Satcrpar, Decensen 15th, at 2 o'clock ; doors open at 
half-past 1. 


) ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT- 

LIND.—Mr. Mitchell has the honour to announce that 
Mr. and Madame Goldschmidt have arrived in this coun- 
try with the intention of giving a series of CONCERTS 
and ORATORIOS ; and it is respectfully announced that on 
Monpay Eveninc. Decemper 10, Haydn's Oratorio of the 
CREATION will be given at EXETER HALL; and on Mon- 
pax Evenino, Decemser 17th, 1555, Mendelssohn's Oratorio 
of ELIJ an in both of which MADAME JENNY GOLD- 
SCHMIDT-LIND will sing the principal soprano parts. Her 
First Seen before the public since 1849. Conductor, 
M. Benepicr. Prices of Admission: Stalls, (Numbered and 
Reserved,) 1. ls.; Unreserved Seats, (Body of the Hall,) 
10s. 6d.; West Gallery, 10s. 6d.; Area, (West Gallery,) 7s. 

*.* Mr. Mitchell begs to announce, that in order to prevent 
confusion, no more tickets will be issued than can be con- 
veniently accommodated. 

Tickets will be ready for delivery on Tuespay next, De- 
CEMBER 4, at Mr. Mitchell’s Library, 33, Old Bond Street, and 
will be distributed according to priority of application.— 
Royal Library, Bond Street, Nov. 29th. 

All applications in reference to Mr. and Madame Gold- 
schmidt's intended Concerts, either in London or the Pro- 
vinces, to be addressed to Mr. Mircugtt, Royal Library, 33, 
Old Bond Street. 


Al \¢g a] 
HE LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 

Piccadilly —Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES 
every night, except Saturday, at 8, what he saw and did in 
South Africa. Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 
3 o’Clock. The Scenes are painted by Messrs. Leitch, Harri- 
son Weir, George Thomas, Wolf, Charles Haghe, Louis Haghe, 
and Phillips. The Music conducted by Mr. J. Colson.—Ad- 
mittance, ls.,2s.,and 3s. The Collection on view during the 
day from 11 to 6, ls. 

Ti yA 5) 
prize CATTLE SHOW OF THE 
SMITHFIELD CLUB. 

_ The ANNUAL EXHIBITION frag Prize Cattle, Seeds, Roots, 

&e. UESDAY MoxxiNo, and 

= on Paiva Eventxo—llth, 12th, 13th, and l4th De- 

crmpen.—Bazaar, King Street, "and Baker’ Street. Open 
from Daylight till Nine in the Evening. Admittance, 1s. 


IRMINGHAM CATTLE AND 
POULTRY SHOW.—The SEVENTH GREAT ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of FAT CATTLE, Sheep, Pigs, Roots, and 
Domestic Poultry, will be held jin BINGLEY HALL, on 
Tvespay, Wepnespay, Tuvnspar, and Farpar, the llth, 12th, 
13th, and lith of Decenser. 
The PRIVATE V — and ANNUAL DINNER on Tves- 
Dar, Decemner the It! 
There will be SPECIAL TRAINS on all the principal lines 
of railway, for which see the Advertisements and Bills of the 
several Companies. 


Al Al 
ENERAL POST-OFFICE, 
December 1855. 
The Postmaster-General will receive tenders for the supply 
of WAX, COMPOSITION, and TALLOW CANDLES, and 
OIL and SOAP, for the use of this Office during the year 1856. 
The tenders must be delivered at the Secretary's Depart- 
ment of this Office at or before Noon on Sarurpar, the 22d 
INSTANT, and they must be enclosed in sealed covers addressed 
to “ Her Majesty's Slams General,” and indorsed “ Ten- 
ders for Candles, & 


H=2 MAJESTY'S POSTMASTER- 


: GENERAL wili receive TENDERS for the Supply of 
UNIFORM CLOTHING for the Letter-Carriers, Mail-Guards, 
Accelerator-Drivers and Riders of this Department, and for 
the Letter-Carriers of the Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Bristol Post-offices. 

ott tenders must be enclosed in sealed covers, addressed 

“Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General,” and superscribed 
- P renders for Letter-Carriers’, Guards’, ke. Clothing”: and 
they must be delivered at this Office on or before Noon on Sa- 
TURDAY the 15th Dacempen 1855. 

They must show the prices at which the several articles 
will be supplied for a period of one year and three years re- 
spectively. 

Specimens of the clothing to be supplied may be seen on 
— at the Circulation-office of this department. 

@ parties whose tender is accepted will be required to 
enter into a contract, and to give bond, with two surcties, in 
the sum of 100/. for its due performance. 

General Post-oftice, November 1855. 


OTE 
I ER MAJESTYS POSTMASTER- 

GENERAL will receive TENDERS for the Supply 
of UNIFORM HATS for the Letter-Carriers, Mail-Guards, 
Accelerator-Drivers, and Riders of this Department, and for 
the Letter-Carriers of the Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Bristol Post-offices. 

« bhe tenders must be enclosed in sealed covers, addressed to 

Her Majesty's Postmaster-General," and superscribed 
“ Tenders for Letter-Carriers’, Guards’, ‘ec. Hats "; and they 
must be delivered at this Office at or before Noon on Satcr- 
Dar the 15th Decemner 1855. 

They must show the prices at which the Hats will be sup- 
plied for a period of one year and three coo yuee respectively. 

Specimens of the Hats to be supplied may be seen on ap- 
plication to the Circulation Office of this department. 

The parties whose tender is accepted will be required to 
enter into a contract, and to give bond, with two sureties, in 
the sum of 50. for the due performance. of the contract. 

General Post-office, November 1855. 


UPTURES. —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

"HITE S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. ie use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, ishere avoided , a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be. 

ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ont all cases of W EAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are a light in texture, and inext nsive, and are drawn 
on an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 


- 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


MAID. 












































> Tt : al as af r 
TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE | 
SOCIETY, 1, King William Street, City, London. Es- 
tablished 1834. ‘Empowered by special act of Parliament, 6 
William IV. cap. 54. 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Ch 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Che 
The successful operations of this Society have enabled the 
Directors for the last twelve yeurs to reduce the Premiums 
on Policies entitled to participate in profits by forty per 
cent, which will be found a most liberal reduction if the 
original Fremiams be compared with those of other offices 
adopting a similar plan of division of profits. Weekly Board 
Day, Thursday, at 1 o'clock. 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY,S retary. 


GcorrisH EQUITABLE (MU TUAL) 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1831. 
the amount of the 


tirman, 
irman, 












At Ist March 1855, Accumulated 






Capital exceeded ...cc.sccscrcccvscccvcccescesecs £919,000 
And the Annual Revenue exceeded....... won 163,000 
The amount paid to the representatives of deceased 

members was upwards Of .......6.606 seseeeeeeees 600,960 


This affords the strongest evidence of the continued pros- 
perity of this Institution, and of the immense benetit to the 
families of deceased members. 

For Prospectuses and all information, apply to 

WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
yndon. 


LIFE OFFICE, 


Established 1s45. 


126, _126, Bishopsgate Street, L 


SOVEREIG N 


49, St. James’s Strect, London. 


rusfces. 
The Ear! Talbot. BR. Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. Henry Pownall, Esq. 


This Office, the new income of which was doubled during 
the last year, presents the security of a large paid-up capital ; 
moderate premiums for home and foreign risks. No stamp- 
duty is charged, and all policies are declared indisputable 

The last bonus added four-fifths of the premium paid to 
some of the participating policies. 

Provision can be made for the payment of a certain sum on 
attaining any given age, (as 50, 55, or 60,) or at death, if it 
occur previously. 

By a small annual payment 100/. may be secured toa child 
on attaining the age of 14, 14, or 21. 

Prospectuses and other information will be furnished on 
application to D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 

Active agents wanted. 


> ah 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 1, Old isied Street, London. 
Instituted 1820, 
William R. Robinson, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scale of Premiums adopted by this Office will be found 
ofa very moderate character, but at the same time quite ade- 
quate to the risk incurred. 

Four-fifths or 80 per cent of the Profits are assigned to 
Policies every Fifth Year, and may be applied to increase the 
sum insured,to an immediate payment in cash, or to the re- 
duction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 500i. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon 
the P oliey, to be ps off at convenience ; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 501. and upwards, on the security of Policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when 
they have acquired an adequate value. 

Securirr.—Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 
pany are protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,000i. of 
which 140,000l. is invested, from the risk incurred by mem- 
bers of Mutual Societies, 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, ex- 
clusive of the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen 
by the following statement— 

At the close of the last Financial Year the 
Sums Assured, including Bonus added, 
AMOUNTEM 10... cee se eceececcenveces ee 

The Premium Fund to more than 

And the Annual Income from the same 
BOUPCE, C0.. cer recccrersccncesecee cores 

Insurances, without partic _ aie in Profits, may be ef- 
fected at reduced rates. MUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSU RANCE COM- 
PANY, 39, Throgmorton pear, Bank. 
ay oe cele irncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
puty-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. 

Richard E. yoo Esq Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, E: 3q- 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

John Humphery, Esq. Ald. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se- 
curity. 

The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 400,000/. invested on mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000/. a year. 

Premiums to assure 100/. Whole Term. 











109,000 











. ¢ ~ 

One Seven With Without 
Age. Year. Years. Profits. Profits. 
20 ..£017 8 .. £019 9 ~ £11510 ,,.£1 11 10 
DD «« 83 8 co 2 BF cavece 255..207 
@ co 3S GS co BG D cccve 307 .. 2M 
GO .. 1M 1 .. 11910 ..... 466 8 . 4 : OU 
@ «6 3 3 oe 337 O we. 612 9 .. 6 O10 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in four-fifths or 80 per cent of the 
profits. 

The profits assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in the reduction of the annual premium, or 
be received in cash. 

At the recent division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on the 
premiums paid was declared ; this will alluw a reversionary 
increase varying according to age from 66 to :8 per cent on 
the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “ whole term" premium may remain on 
eredit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent,or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at Throgmorton 
Street, at a quarter before 2 o’clock. 

E, BATES, Resident Director. 


y Ta +7 ~Ny 
HeLLow AY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS wonderfully efficacious for the cure of Wounds. 
—Mr. Woodall, of Barlby, near Selby, was affiicted with an 
abscess on the back of his neck for a considerable time, and 
notwithstanding he was under the treatment of a most 
eminent surgeon in the neighbourhood, yet he could not by 
the various remedies applied heal the wound; he therefore 
determined on giving Holloway’s Ointment and Pills a trial ; 
and by these invaluable medicines alone he has been per- 
fectly cured, and is now in excellent health. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor. Hot- 
towar’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden 
Lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, 
Smyrna ; and H, Hoods, Mal! 








| of Outtit for either route, vid Egypt or the C ape. 
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E AU DE ‘COLOGNE “warranted direet 

from JOHANN MARIA FARINA, Cologne, Ms. the 
Box. H. BREIDENBACH has secured an unusual stock of 
very ripe Eau de Cologne from the above old Distillery.— 














1572, New Bond 5 Street. 

] EAL AND SON'S EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS ; also GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. 

to 2is. Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free by Post. Heat and 


Son's INustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced List of 
Bedding also sent post-free.—195, Tottenham Court Road. 


> r ry a 
JIDER DOWN QUILTS, &.— 
4 W. H. BATSON & Co. respectfully solicit an inspec- 

tion of their newly-manufactured stock of Eider Down Quilts, 

Ladics’ Petticoats, Gentlemen's Coat Lining, Patent Wadded 

Cove riets, and Patent Elastic Spring Pillows for INVALIDS 

39, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 


7 a 
VAST INDIA CADETS receiving ap- 
4 pointments will be furnished on application to 

Messrs. CHRISTIAN with Estimates, giving the entire cost 

CHRISTIAN 

and Rarupone, Manufacturing Outfitters, 11, Wigmore Street 


7 “OR GENTLEME 2 
MESSES. 2 NICO! JL employ the BEST 
a TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. 

AL LIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable 
ONE GUINE 
NICOLL’: 
NICOLL’S 
YESTS. 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth 
ing,and Servants’ Liveries. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


(\LOTHIN G for the Approaching SEA- 
/ $0N.—Gentlemen calling on or sending their orders to 
srs. NICOLL, of Regent Street and Cornhill, will tind each 
article sold by them marked in plain figures, by the aid of 
which, and the ready-money system, many thousands have, 

















A. 
well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINE 
GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF- 






UINEA 





| for several years past, experienced the advantages of excel- 





lence combine d with true economy. 

For the sale of the patented and other garments there ore 
accredited Agents in the chief towns of Great Britain and the 
Colonies 

1M, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 

this celebrated Fish-Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Witt1am Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizabern Lazenny.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


YXTRAORDINARY CURES of DIS- 
EASES of the STOMACH, LIVER, BOWELS, and 
CHEST, andof RHEUMATISM, GOUT, ERUPTIONS, &e. 
have been effected by KAYE'S WORSDELL’S VEGETABLE 
PILLS, which thoroughly purify the blood, and promote the 
healthy action of the digestive and other organs. Sold 
throughout the Empire, 1s. 1jd., 2s.9d., and 48.64, Whole- 
sale Depot, 22, Bread Street, London. : 
TEWCASTLE AND SUNDERLAND 
a COAL COMPANY, 98, Shaftesbury Street, New North 

Road, and at Wapping 

CASH PRICES PER TON. 








ea @. 
Best Walls End Coals «. 160 
Seconds. 15 0 
Si etomes.. oo. coccccccceccccccccecs 140 


All Coals rg screened by Machinery. 
. C. SHELLEY, _Semiernee Director. 


— 
9 1 MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 

FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
vapourizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quadru- 
ple Patents of 1840-'51-'54 and 1855, including their Gun- 
powder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 
is secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 

MILNER'S PHCENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show- 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Dépdot, 474 
Moorgate Street, t, City. Circulars free by post. 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnerorp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 


Lh > 
EW LABEL.—In consequence of the 
a great variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND 
and SONS’ MACASSAR OIL, now in circulation, Messrs. 
Perkins, Bacon, and Co. at great cost, and by a peculiar pro- 
cess of their own, have succeeded in producing from steel 
A NEW LABEL, which cannot be forged. It is composed 
of a section of an engine-turned circle, repeated one hundrec 
and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground, 
upon which is engraved, in white letters, “ Under the P’ atron: 
age of the Courts of Europe,” with an embossed profile of her 
Majesty “‘ The Queen,” lately specially taken for the purpose 
and which surmounts the words (also in white letters) “‘ Row- 
lands’ Macassar Oil, for the Growth, Restoration, and for 
beautifying the Hum an Hair,” with the Sign: ature of the Pro- 
prietors in Red Ink, “‘ A. Rowraxp and Sons.” Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty 
for its purity, efficacy, and marked superiority 
over all other kinds. 

It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being in- 
variably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—anpD 
ONLY SCPPLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSEQUENT 
ADMIXTCRE OR ADULTERaTION—this Oil possesses a guarantee 
of genuineness and purity offered by no other Cod-Liver Oil. 

Extract from “ THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 

“ Dr. de Jongh gives the preference to the Light Brown 
Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and 
the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the effic acy 
of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends. Some of the de- 
ticiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method of its 
preparation, and especially to its filtration through charcoal. 
IN THE PREFERENCE OF THE LIGHT BROWN OVER 
THE PALE OIL WE FULLY CONCUR. 

“ We have carefully tested a specimen of the Light Brown 
Cod-Liver Oil prepared for medical use under the direction 
of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, 
Messrs. ANsan, Harronp, and Co. 77, Strand. We find ‘it to 
be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.’ 

Sold onty in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 
Jongh’s sole Consignces ; and by many respectable Chemists 
in town and country. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE, 
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In wees!” will be pene. price 3d. ; 
r stamped, 
UNCH’S ALMAN ACK for 1856. 
Illustrated by John Leech and John Tenniel. 
Office, 85, Fleet Street. 





OLNAGHI’S CRIMEAN ALMA- 
NACK. Fac-simile of a Drawing by the Lady 


Augusta Cadogan. 

The profits arising from the sale to be applied for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans of the Crimean 
Army and Navy. Price, in chromo-lithography, 2s. 6d. 

Pav and Domryic Cotxacut and Co, Publishers to 
her Majesty, 13 and 14, Pall Mall East. 

XYOLDSMITH’S POCKET ALMANACK, 

for 1856. Price 6d. sewed. Now ready. 

With 80 pages of Letterpress, containing more useful 
and valuable matter for occasional reference than can 
be found in any other publication of the same size and 

rice. 

Published for the Company of Stationers by Josern 
GREENHILL, at their Hall, London. 

And may be had of all Booksellers and wae “a 

In roan tuck, gilt edges, interleaved . 
BEerecee tuck .....cccccccccccccceccccces 5s. 
Morocco, silver lock .........sesccceeeees 4s. 

And in a variety of other bindings suitable for 

presents. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 
ALMANACK, for 1856, price 1s. Containing, 
amongst much other useful Information: A List of 
the Public Offices—A Chronicle of Remarkable Events— 
Post-office Regulations—Assessed Taxes and Stamp- 
Duties—as well as a Summary of the Principal Acts of 
Parliament passed during the last Session. 
London: Published for the Company of Stationers 
by Josern Greennict, at their Hall, Ludgate Street; 
and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


To following ALMANACKS for 1856, 
PUBLISHED by the COMPANY of STATION- 
ERS, are now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers in Town and Country: 
CLERGYMAN’S ALMANACK., 2s, 6d. bound in cloth, 
CLERICAL ALMANACK. 94. sewed. 
ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY ALMANACK. Is. 
sewed 
FRANCIS MOORE’S ALMANACK, Enlarged. 64. 
GARDENER’S ALMANACK. 1s, sewed. 
GOLDSMITH’S ALMANACK for the POCKET. 64. 
sewed. 
a OY and GENTLEMAN’S DIARY, Enlarged. 
3. 4d. 











LONDON SHEET ALMANACK, with a View of the 
Commercial Travellers’ Schools, Pinner. 6d. on 


cardboard. 
MOORE’S ALMANACK IMPROVED. 9d. sewed. 
PARTRIDGF’S ALMANACK. 9d. sewed. 
STATIONERS’ ALMANACK, on a large Sheet, with 
he, iew — of War in the Medway, and Chatham 
ei; 
VEST ¥ SHEET ALMANACK., 6d. 
WHITE'S C@LESTIAL ATLAS +ereatly Enlarged. 1s, 
WING'S SHEET ALMANACK, 
COUNTY ALMANACKS; with % 4% Ueeful Tables, 
particularly adapted to each county. 6d. each. 
Published by J. Greennict, at Stationers’ Hall, 
London. 


- Yr 

XFORD UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 

TION.—The Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. late Fellow 
of Exeter College, and Public Examiner, (in Literis Humani- 
oribus,) Oxford, formerly Tutor in the University of Durham, 
has opened a PRIVATE HALL by licence of the Vice-Chan 
eellor, for a limited number of Students, to be admitted on or 
after Jan. lith, 1856, to all the educational privileges of the 
University. Greater attention will be paid to the personal 
comfort and health of Mr. Butler's pupils than can be bestowed 
in a large college ; and the system of education will be specially 
adapted to the wants of individuals. 

For further particulars apply to the Rev. Grores Burien, 

15, St. Giles’s Strect, Oxford. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


tyr NCY SELF-REGULATING and 
ELASTIC, explained in a Letter to his Grace the 

Duke of Argyll; with Introductory Chapters on the 

Nature of Capital and Money, and an Historical Sketch 

of British Currency Systems. 

London: Loyomax, Brows, Greex, and Loxomans. 





Now ready, gratis, and postage free, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF 
i RECENT WORKS WITHDRAWN FROM 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, and offered at greatly 
Repvcep Prices for Cash. 

Cuartes Epwarp Munir, 510, New Oxford Street, 

London, and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





This day is published, price 6d. 
EDUCATION FOR WORKING MEN. 
N INAUGURAL ADDRESS, de- 


v4 livered at the Opening of the Working Men’s 
College, Cambridge. By the Rev. Harvey Goopwtx, 
M.A. late Principal of the College. 
Cambridge: Deteurox, Bett, and Co. 
London : — Land Davpy. 


HE CAMPAIGN 1 N THE CRIMEA. 


An Historical Sketch. os Grorce BRACKENBURY, 
late Secretary at Kadikoi to the Honorary Agents of 
the Crimean Army Fund. Accompanied by 40 Plates, 
from Drawings taken on the Spot by Winu1aM Simp- 
son. Size, royal 8vo. Price, elegantly bound, 21s. 

Paci and Dominic CoLNaGHt and Co. 13 "and li, 





___Pall Mall East, Publishers to her ir Majesty. 
PREACHING. 
Now ready, 12mo. sewed, price 6d. 

A SERMON ‘PREACHED IN HEN- 

LEY CHURCH, 6th June 1855, on the Venerable 
the Archdeacon’s Visitation. By the Rev. R. Drum- 
mond Rawnstey, M.A. Vicar of Shiplake, Oxon, Au- 
thor of ** Village Sermons.” 

London: T. Hatcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, post 8vo. price 2s. 
HE SUBJECTIVE LOGIC OF 
HEGEL. Translated by Dr. H. Stoman and J. 
Watton. Revised by a Graduate of Oxford. To which 
are added, some Remarks, by H. 8. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 
This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 
AS AUTHORS, and AUTHORITY 
of the PENTATEUCH. Introduction to the 
Book of Genesis, with a Commentary on the Opening 
Portion. From the German of Dr. Peter von Bohlen, 
late Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in 
the University of Kinigsberg. Edited by James Hey- 
woop, M.P. F.RS. 











London: Joux Cuar™ ax, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 
Early in December will be > ee price 3d.; 


stamped, 
HE HOLLY “TRE E ‘INN ; being the 
Christmas Number of ‘‘ Household Words,” and 
containing the amount of One regular Number and a 
Half. 
THE HOUSEHOLD WORDS 
1856 is now on sale, price 4d. 
Published at the Household Words Office, 16, Wel- 
lington Street North; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 


ALMANACK for 





In small 8vo. price 7s. 


MEMOIR of the RIGHT REV. 
DAVID LOW, D.D. formerly Bishop of the 
United Dioceses of Ross, Moray, and Argyle; com- 
prising Sketches of the Principal Events connected 
with the Scottish Episcopal Church during the last 
Seventy Years. By the Rev. Witttam Bratcn, In- 





ISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of 
six; elegant modern patterns, 34s. to 58s, 64. the set ; Britan- 
nia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 76s. 6d. to 
110s. 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, 10!. to 161. 10s. the set; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with welle for gravy, 12s. to 
30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on Nickel, 
full size, 114. Ils. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the Patent Process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond 
all comparison the very best article next tosterling silver that 
ean be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test cau it be distinguished from real silver. 

Thread or 


Fiddle Brunswick King's 

Pattern. a nate. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ...-- BB seceee 26 ceene ° 33 
Dessert Forks so oeece BD ccccee GO cccces 46 
Dessert Spoons 3, seees BO veceee 4B caveee 48 
Table Forks vp wt eee FO ceceee BB ccccce 64 
Table Spoons seseee 66 








ks, &c. at propor- 
tlonate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 


process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 


Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle. Thread. King's. 
full size, per dozen B28. ccceee 2B8 ceeee + 30s, 
Dessert ditto ditto..... . * ° HY ee = 





Tea dittO...ccccscesceseeeee 


OT AIR, GAS, VESTA, ' JOYCE'S 


STOVES. —Stoves for the eoenemiens and safe heating 
of halls, shops, warehouses, passages, basements, and the 
like, being at this season dem: anded, W ILLIAM 8. BURTON 
invites attention to his unrivalled "assortment, adapted, one 
or the other, to every conceivable requirement, at prices from 
10s. each to 30 guineas. His variety of register and other 
Stoves, fenders, and kitchen-ranges, is the largest in existence. 

The alterations and additions to these very extensive pre- 
mises, (already by far the largest in Europe,) which have oc- 
cupied the whole year, are now nearly completed; they are 
of such a character that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is 
now devoted to the display of the most magnificent stock of 
GENERAL HOUSE [RONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, 
Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass 

teads, and Bedding,) arranged in Sixteen Large Show 
Rooms, so as to afford to parties furnishing facilities in the 
selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 

39, OXFORD STREET; la, 2, and 3, NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4,5, and 6, P ERRY'S PLACE 





bent of St. John’s, Pittenweem, and lately Clerical 
Assistant to the Bishop. 





Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 
COURSE OF SERMONS FOR THE YEAR BY 
THE REV, ISAAC WILLIAMS, 

In 3 vols. price 16s. 6d. the Second Edition of 
A SERIES of SERMONS onthe 

EPISTLE and GOSPEL for each SUNDAY in 
the YEAR, and the HOLY DAYS of the CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Isaac Wituiams, B.D. late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, Author of a “* Harmony of the 
Gospels, with Reflections.” In 8 vols. 

*,* The Third Volume (on the SAINTS’ DAYS and 
other HOLY DAYS) may be had separately. Price 


Srrmmeret: lita. Place. 





vo. price 4s. 
HE COMMUNION of ‘the LAITY; 
an Essay, chiefly Historical, on the Rule and 
Practice of the Church with respect to the Reception of 
the Consecrated Elements, at the Celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. By W. E. Scupamore, M.A. Rector 
of Ditchingham, and late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 
Rivinotons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. ENGLAND and ROME. 10s. 6d. 
2. ase to a SECEDER from ENGLAND to 
ROME 6d. 
. 3. The oor ICE of the INTELLECT in RELIGIONe 
s. 


This day is published, price 8s. cloth, 

I ADDAN’S LIMITED LIABILITY 

ACT. The Limited Liability Act, 1855: with 
Precedents of a Deed of Settlement for Constituting a 
Company with Limited Liability under the Act (or 
without Limited Liability, under the 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 
110 only); and of a Deed of Alteration for yan Fo 
existing Company to Register under the Limited Lia- 
bility Act, and Notes on the Application of the Act, 
and on the Law relating to Registered and other Joint- 
Stock Companies. By Tuomas Henry Happay, M.A. 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law and Vinerian 
Law Fellow, and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

w. MAXxWet, 32, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 





On the Ist of January eh ill be published 
of the 
‘eter REVIEW; a new Jou. 


of Literature, Science, and Art. 
Jonn Mitcnett, Publisher to her Majesty, 
3, Old Bond Street. 


On December 15, price 12. Lis. 6a. cloth ; gilt, 
HE ART-JOURNAL for 1855; 


containing Twenty-four Steel Engravings, from 
Pictures in the Private Collection of her Majesty, 
Twelve Steel Engravings of Modern Statuary, and 
nearly Three Hundred Wood-cuts illustrative of the 
French Exhibition of 1855. Also a Series of carefully- 
finished Copies of the Works of Living British Artists, 
with Biographical Notices; and numerous other Illus- 
trations on Wood. The literary contents of the Art- 
Journal comprise Original Articles on every branch of 
the Fine Arts, including their application to Manu- 
factures, &c. 
Virtve and Co. 25, Paternoster Row, London; 
and all Booksellers. 


Published this d THE price 2s. 6d. 

OURNAL OF E STATISTICAL 

SOCIETY, for Decemper. Conrents: 
Effects of the War on Russian Produce. 
ae Deaths, and Marriages, in the Metro- 

polis. 

Coal and Iron Trade in the West of Scotland. 
Ten Years’ Retrospect of London Banking. 
Mining Resources of France. 
Juvenile Delinquency. 
Statistics of a Glasgow Grammar School Class. 
. Our National Strength. 

9. Miscellanea. 
London : Joun W. PARKER and Son, 445, West Strand. 


1s. 64. ¢ 
prrmopudroiy LESSONS ON 


By the same cin 

EASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS. Ils, 

EASY LESSONS on REASONING. 1s. 

NSROOCCTOSE LESSONS on the BRITISH 
ag pL TIO 6d. 

INT RODUCTORY LESSONS on CHRISTIAN 

EVIDENCES. 6d. 

INTRODU CTORY ee on the HISTORY of 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 2s. 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. post 8 

ETTERS FROM THE “UNITED 
STATES, CUBA, AND CANADA, By the 

Hon. Auriia M. Murray. 

One volume, with a Frontispiece, 
HE CHRISTMAS TREE, and other 
e Tales. Adapted from the German. By Frances 
EMBLE. 





da 


PID orm oo 








One volume, foolscap 8vo. 


|) eR Le eR 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


FIRESIDE READING. 
HE ABBOTSFORD MISCELLANY. 


A Series of Selections from the Works of Sir 
WALTER SCOTT. In7 vols. feap. 8vo. 
Belgium and Waterloo, 
France and Paris. 
Tales of Chivalry. 
Romantic Narratives. 
Scottish Scenes and Characters. 
Sketches of Eminent Persons. 
Descriptive Pieces. 
Each Volume complete in itself. 
Price So eiititees fancy boards. 
TW HILLINGS, cloth lettered. 
ApaM and Seon Buack, Edinburgh; Hoviston 
and Stoneman, London ; sold by all Booksellers, and 
at the Railway Stations. 


NEW RELIGIOUS WORK, BY 1 3 ST. JOHN, 
Dedicated to the Rev. Robert Walpole. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 1s. 
HE PREACHING OF CHRIST; 
. ature and Consequences. 
By James Avovustus Sr. Joux, 
Author of u Philosophy at the Foot of the Cross,” 
“ Nemesis of Power,” “ Isis,” &c. 


NEW POEMS BY THE E AUTHOR OF “FESTUS,” 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. the 
Second Edition of 

HE MYSTIC: and other Poems, 
By Parr James Barveyr. 
London: Cuarpman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO.’3 NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 
In 1 vol. 4to. price 21s. cloth gilt are or lJ. 11s, 6d, 
a moroce 
JAP tigi ie w’s "POETICAL 
WORKS, superbly Illustrated by John Gilbert, 
elaborately engraved by the Brothers Dalziel; enriched 
bs with a Portrait, the only one Mr. Longfellow ever sat 
or. 
* The most exquisite edition of Longfellow's works 
published.” 








its 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. cloth extra, 


HERIDAN KNOWLES'S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. A _ Edition, Revised by the Au- 
thor, with a Portrai 
In 1 vol. di 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


D AULNOY’S (COUNTESS) FAIRY 
TALES. Translated by J. R. Prancue. Illus- 
trated by John Gilbert. 

“ For the first time, thanks to Mr. Planch¢, we have 
the Fairy Tales of the Countess D’Aulnoy set fairly be- 
fore us.” — Charles Dickens. 

Price 6s. cloth; or 6s. 6d. <7 gilt, 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rey. 
J.G. Woop. A New and Cheaper Edition, with 
nearly 500 Illustrations, from Original Designs by w. 
H arve 
* New Lists of Works suitable for School Prizes 
or ‘Chslctmes Presents, Gratis on application. 
London: Grorcs Rovrieper and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 





+ 





THE SPECTATOR. 


[December 8, 1855. 





































































































Now ready, in 8vo. price ls. 


ODE OF PEACE. By the 
Reverend Arncner GuRNEY. 
don: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonoMANS, 


Just published, price Half-a-Crown, 


ANITARY REFORM AND SANI- 
TARY REFORMERS; for the Information of 
Metropolitan Vestries and Local Boards of Health 
With an Abridgment of the Metropolitan Local Ma- 
nagement Act. 

London: Epwarp Srayrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MARGARET MAITLAND.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


ILLIESLEAF. By the Author 
of ** Margaret Maitland.” 

**  Lilliesleaf’ is a sequel to the charming passages 

in the life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, told also by her- 

self in her own quaint way, and full of the same touch- 

ing grace, which won the hearts of so many people, 

young and old. Itis to be said but rarely of a sequel, 

that f possesses so much beauty and so much sustained 

interest as the tale of ‘ Lilliesleaf.’”— Examiner, 

Also, now ready, in 3 vols, 


HE HOUSE OF ELMORE. A Fa- 

mily History. 

ACHEL GRAY. By Miss Kavanacu, 
Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,” &c. 1 vol. [Just ready. 

Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 

Henry Cotsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 

NEW WORKS. 

Now ready at all the Booksellers, 

HE LIFE of JEANNE D’ALBRET 

QUEEN of NAVARR «©. from numerous Origina 

Sources, By Miss Freer, Author of ‘ The Life of 

Marguerite D’Angouléme.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s, 


HE WANDERER in ARABIA. By 
G. T. Lowra, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 


HE OLD COURT SUBURB; or Me- 
morials of Kensington, Regal, Critical, and Anec- 
dotical. By Leion Hunt. Second Edition, revised, 
2 vols. 21s. 

PORTING ADVENTURES in the 
NEW WORLD;; or Days and Nights of Moose- 
Hunting in the Pine Forests of Acadia. By Camppett 
Harpy, Royal Engineers. 2 vols. Illustrations, 21s. 
Y EXILE. By Aexanper Herzen. 

2 vols, 21s. 

“Mr. Herzen’s narrative is superior in interest to 
nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.”—Athe- 














Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Cotevry, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


RACE AGUILAR’S WORKS FOR 
PRESENTS — BIRTHDAYS AND 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
1. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


HOME INFLUENCE. 
2. 
Price 7s. 
THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. 
3. 
Price 68. 6d. 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 
4. 
Price 6s. 
THE VALE OF CEDARS. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 
6 


Price 6s. 6d. 
HOME SCENES AND HEART. STUDIES. 
7 


In 2 vols. price 12s, 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 
Groomprines & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 

Edited by his Son-in-law, 

Professor Ferrier. 

To be completed in 4 vols, crown 8vo. 


Vols. I. and II. are published, price 6s. each. 


WituraM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








Complete in 2 vols. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


With numerous Engravings on Wood, price 11s. 6d, 
** A book which ought to be in every house where the 
inhabitants have time to think of ‘ what to eat, drink, 
and avoid.’ ”"— Globe. 

Wrtu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


In imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, price 21s. 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 


By A. Kerra Jounston, F.R.S.E. &c. 

Edited by J. R. Hryp, F.R.A.S. 

“For care of drawing, fulness of matter, and beauty 
of arrangement, we have seen no popular atlas of as- 
tronomy to compare with this volume. . . . . The illus- 
trations are eighteen in number,—lunar, solar, stel- 
lar; and are so constructed as to present to the eye 
a series of lessons in the most captivating of human 
studies, simple in outline and cumulative in result. To 
say that Mr. Hind’s ‘Atlas’ is the best thing of the 
kind is not enough,—it has no competitor.” —Atheneum, 
Sept. 8, 1855. 

WiLt1aM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 

NATURE-PRINTED (LIFE SIZE). An imper- 

fect sheet of Letterpress having been accidentally 

issued in the Ninth Part, just published, Subscribers 

and the Trade are informed that the error will be pro- 

rly rectified in Part X. on the Ist of January.—11, 
ouverie Street. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


HE SECOND VOLUME of MISCEL- 
LANIES. By W. M. Tuackeray. Containing 
“The Yellowplush Memoirs ”’—*‘ Jeames’s Diary ”— 
“Sketches and Travels in London "—‘ Novels by 
Eminent Hands,” and ‘Character Sketches,” will be 
published on the 18th December, price 63. 

Vol. I. Just published, contains: ** Ballads ”"—*“* The 
Book of Snobs "—‘* Major Gahagan”—‘ The Fatal 
Boots ”—and ‘“‘ Cox’s Diary ””"—each of which are sold 
separately. 

Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


THE CYCLOP EDIAS OF GEOGRAPHY AND NA- 
— HISTORY, each complete in 4 vols. price 
21, 2s. 

On the 13th December will be published, price 12s. each, 

the Fourth and last Volumes of 


TATURAL HISTORY and GEOGRA- 
PHY, completing the First Two Divisions of the 
English Cyclopedia, based upon the Penny Cyclopedia 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Conducted by Cuartes Knicur. 

The Volumes of the English Cyclopedia may be had 
~ “estas and the Numbers and Parts continue on 
sale, 

Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


LASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


By Wo. Smrrn, LL.D. 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
1. Dr. Wm. SMITH’S NEW LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. Based 
on the Works of Forceiiis1 and Frevunp. Large 8vo. 


21s. 
2. Dr. Wm. SMITH’S SMALLER 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY FOR JUNIOR 


CLASSES, Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


3. Dr. Wu. SMITH’S NEW CLAS- 
SICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIO- 
GRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, FOR SCHOOLS. 
Third Edition. 8vo. lis. 

4. Dr. Wm. SMITH’S SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
Third Edition. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


5. Dr. Wm. SMITH’S SMALLER 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI- | 


QUITIES FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. Third Edition. 
Wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


6. Dr. Wu. SMITH’S SCHOOL HIS- 
TORY OF GREECE; from the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest. Seventh Edition. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 
78. 6d. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith’s school compilations are concise 
but comprehensive summaries of the varied learning 
and critical research embodied in his more voluminous 
publications. They have thus the advantage of com- 
prising the results of investigations more extended, and 


of furnishing every tyro with the latest conclusions of | 


the best scholars at home and abroad.”—Quarterly 
Review. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Early in December will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
pie SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 
An Arabian Entertainment. 

By Grorce Merepirn. 

London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





In feap. 8vo. 2s. 
ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR AND POET: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Being the New Volume of ‘* The Select Library 
of Fiction.” [Jn a few days. 


HISTORY OF SARDINIA. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Tables, price 
24s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF PIEDMONT, 
from the Earliest Times to September 1855. 
By Antonto GALLENGA, 

Member of the Sardinian Parliament, &c. 

“M. Gallenga writes in English with a purity and 
elegance rarely obtained by our own historians.”— 
Atlas. 

‘*There is a large amount of information in the 
volumes, much knowledge as well as unquestionable 
spirit in the narration, and the great present interest in 
our noble ally insures much of that curiosity about his 
antecedents which the book will fairly enough repay.” 
—Examiner. 


Issued under the sanction of the Department of Science 
and Art, Marlborough House. 

In December will be published, in post 8vo. 
THE ALMANACK OF SCIENCE AND 
ART FOR THE YEAR 1856, 

*,* Advertisements for insertion in this Publication 

must be received by the 10th of December. 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


By Roserr Brownie. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 


PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE 
WRITINGS of THOMAS CARLYLE, 
With a Biographical Memoir, 
By Tuomas BatLantTyNe, 


This day in feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
HE INTERNAL HISTORY of GER- 
MAN PROTESTANTISM, from the Middle of 
the Last Century to the Present Time. By Dr. C. F. 
A. Kaunis, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Leipsic, Translated by Rev. Tueopore Mever. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. ae London: HamittTon 
‘and Co. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MRS. OGILVY- 
| This day is published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


OEMS OF TEN YEARS, (1846-1855.) 
By Mrs. D. Oertvy. 

** There is fluency, imagery, and poetical treatment 
in almost every poem. One of the pieces, written on a 
convent near Boulogne, contains a very pretty bit of 
| description—life itself.” —Spectator. 
| London: Taomas Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street. 


| 

Just published, price 1s. the Third Part of 

HAMBERS'S HISTORY of the RUS- 
SIAN WAR. 

With Maps, Plans, and Pictorial Illustrations. 











—@E 


Price 3s. cloth, 
HISTORY of ANCIENT GREECE. 


A New Work, Incorporating the Result of the Latest 
Researches. 
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BOOKS. 
LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF ROME." 

THE on pny | of new books for a new generation is not merely 
founded on change of fashions and manners, but on the progress of 
opinion, and in science, philosophy, and often in history, on new 
discoveries; the necessity varying in proportion to the rapidity 
with which society has changed. A history of Rome, written be- 
tween the revivai of learning and the opening of the eighteenth 
century, would have been widely different in its estimate of men 
and actions from that same history written in an age which was 
not ill represented by the scofling scepticism of Voltaire, and the 
worldly, sensible mind of Chesterfield; as in our time—it is not 
too much to say it—a judgment has grown up much sounder 
than the indiscriminate schoolboy admiration of the first period, 
or the undue depreciation of the last century—extreme Liberals of 
the French Revolutionary kind, who still swore by Brutus, being 
am In like manner, a history for the educated world 
would regard the facts respecting the first five centuries, after 
Beaufort published his Dissertation sur ? Incertitude de [ Histoire 
Romaine, in a different way from a work produced before the ap- 
pearance of that senibeile piece of critical inquiry. The recep- 
tion of Niebuhr’s inductive reconstruction of early Rome marked 
another epoch, almost superseding the critical portion of preceding 
histories. The implicit confidence of Niebuhr’s followers, coupled 
with the changeful opinions but unchanging dogmatism of 
Niebuhr himself, have already brought about a reaction—perhaps, 
as Dr. Liddell intimates, an undue reaction ; for, be his errors what 
they may, he has undoubtedly given a more living character to 
ancient story than it possessed before his time. 

These circumstances render a new history of Rome adapted to 
present opinions and received knowledge a necessity; for there is 
really nothing of the kind. Had Arnold lived to complete his 
great work it would indeed not only have served for his own age, 
but probably endured to a long posterity. Independently of his 
sound scholarship, his critical acumen, and bis large sagacity, his 
own warmth of feeling, and a certain Homeric strength and sim- 
plicity, gave that living character to his narrative which, better 
than almost any other quality, survives change of manners and 
opinions. His interest in humanity threw into his book continual 
remarks on Roman conduct and policy as applied to modern affairs, 
which had the effect without the Sande of philosophizing. 
His work, however, was closed before its author reached the most 
instructive part of Roman story,—the internal dissensions, the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few, the corruption of the 
rich, and the degradation of the poor, which produced the civil 
wars and the downfall of the republic. 

The scale of Arnold’s Rome, had it been finished,-would, how- 
ever, have militated against its use by many, on account of the 
length to which it must have extended. Dr. Liddell’s Histor 
would not therefore have been forestalled even by Arnold; for al- 
though it has grown beyond the author’s original intention— 
which was to produce a book for the “ upper forms” in schools— 
this “ History of Rome from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire” is still a work within the careful perusal of 
persons whose occupations scarcely allow the study of voluminous 
works on all the subjects they wish to become acquainted with. 

It is not, however, the mere quality of length that renders Dr. 
Liddell’s History adapted to the purpose of readers who desire a 
knowledge of the “altered aspect which Roman history has as- 
sumed.” By means of a hitdircmmagel structure, not only the 
different periods of the history, but their various subdivisions, are 
presented as distinct parts, yet each having a relation to a larger 
whole. The general treatment is also judicious. The allegod 
events, for instance, of the early period, are rapidly touched: while 
the social, political, and constitutional arrangements, o- evolved 
by Niebuhr from the legendary stories or family ballads, are 
fully expounded. As events and their cireumstaners become more 
trustworthy, equal ability in arrangement is disr!ayed ; particular 
branches of the history being separately carried on without in- 
terruption from other actions, till the fittiug time arrives for a 
pause in the narrative, or the subject itself is terminated. At 
appropriate periods, the manners, social condition, morals, litera- 
ture, and arts of the people, are e-amined, so as to bring the life 
and character of the ancient Remans before the reader. age 
part of this treatment may be suggested as much by the 
author’s nature as bv art. He seems more at home in the 
handling of civil ard political than of military affairs. Even 
in war, the politicsi circumstances which directed the choice of 
commanders or induenced the conduct of the campaign, and the 
manner in which success or disaster operated upon home opinion, 
are treated with greater fulness and gusto than the strategy of the 

* AHistory of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Em- 


ire. By Henry G. Liddell, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford; late Head Master of 
festminster School. Intwovolumes, Published by Murray. 





campaign or the narrative of warlike exploits. The style, as may 
be supposed from the author’s natural taste, is rather close, clear, 
and equable, than very striking or picturesque. Indeed, he some- 
times fails truly to exhibit the spirit of his original. This account 
of Jugurtha’s departure from Rome, with his memorable excla- 
mation, —‘“ As he passed out of the gates, he looked back and said, 
‘ A city for sale, if she can find a purchaser,’ ”—is an indifferent ver- 
sion of the force and characteristic story of Sallust: “ Sed post- 
quam Roma egressus est, fertur, swpe eo tacitus respiciens, 
postremo dixisse, ‘Urbem venalem et mature perituram, si 
emptorem invenerit.’” 

The author’s sympathy with the civil and intellectual as sub- 
jects of treatment, over violent or dazzling actions, affects his 
style. In estimating the character of a man, or describing an in- 
stitution, or expounding a social condition, there is a nicety of 
perception, a skilful selection of circumstances, and a choice of lan- 
guage, which are not so visible in mere narrative. The descrip- 
tion of Sylla in his retirement ay be quoted as an example. 

** All therefore seemed tranquil or likely to be tranquil; and Sylla left 
Rome for ever, to seek at his villa near Puteoli on the Bay of Naples that 
which he loved better than political power or military glory,—a life of 
voluptuous ease. Here he amused himself at will. Among his own im- 
mediate supporters none could be called his friend. He allowed Crassus, 
like other favourites, to enrich himself by buying up the property of the 
Proscribed: he satistied Pompey with commands, and titles, and a triumph. 
But he trusted neither of them, and disliked the last. Metellus Pius, who 
had served him wellin Italy, was absent in Spain. L. Lucullus, who had 
been one of his chief lieutenants in the Mithridatic war, and was found to 
be named executor of his will and guardian of his children, was still in the 
East. But if they had been present, they were not men with whom Sy lla 
could sympathize. He loved not statesmén, nor soldiers, nor carnest men 
of auy kind. He was fond of genial humour and uurestrained licence, and 
therefore admitted jesters, actors, and humorists to uureserved iutimacy. 
Hie was fond of sensual pleasure; and therefore, though he always treated 
his wife Cwceilia with respect, his doors were open to dancing-girls and 
singing-girls. He was fond of literature and philosophic discussion, and 
therefore gave free invitation to men of letters. In company of this various 
kind he passed hours lounging in a boat upon the Bay of Naples, and hours 
at table or over his wine, sometimes conversing on art and literature and 
science, sometimes engaging in licentious jesting, or coarse buffoonery, At 
such times and in such company he would not suffer business to be named. 
Perfect self-indulgence and amusement were what he sought. In sucha 
man nothing resembling real love or true friendship could find place. 

‘* At times, however, his passions broke out; and, without any authority, 
he put to death an unfortunate magistrate of Puteoli, who bad offended him. 

“ But be did not long enjoy this life of luxurious ease. Ten years before, 
during his campaigns in Greece, he had been threatened with paralysis. 
Since that time he had gone through great labours and great anxieties ; 
and the habits in which he was now indulging proved too great a contrast 
to his late life. About a year after he had resigned the Dictatorship, he 
was attacked by a complication of disorders, which ended (it is said) ina 
loathsome disease. His body, distempered by debauchery and labour, is said 
to have engendered vermin. Thus miserably died the great Dictator, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. 

“Sylla was eminently what we calla man of genius. Nothing seemed 
difficult to him. In war and politics, in literature and encounters of wit, he 
was a match for the masters of each art at their own weapons. That which 
gave him advautage was his perfect knowledge of men, and his just confi- 
dence in self, unalloyed by any tincture of personal vanity. In the art ot 
war he was no doubt inferior to Marius, and probably to many of his own 
oflicers. But the command which he gained over the soldiery by his free and 
genial manners, and the adroitness with which he ee his opponents, 
generally enabled him to weaken them before the actual shock of battle, and 
to avert impending disasters. His rapid av2acity sometimes gave him un- 
expected successes, although his temerity citen exposed him to perils which 
a more cautious commander would bave provided against. In the diploma- 
tic arts by which men are guid-2 or deluded he was unequalled. But with 
all these qualities to fit him sor active life, his inclinations lay not that way. 
He was poor at first. sua his family was somewhat obscure. It is not sur- 
prising, thereforc, chat he roused himself from time to time to gather wealth 
and gain disiinction. But he never continued his exertions for a longer 
time than was required for his immediate object. Circumstances compelled 
hiss to assert his claim to the command in the Mithridatie war, to continue 
that war for several years, to engage in a hard struggle on his return to 
Italy, and after conquest to assume dictatorial power. But triumphs and 
power were not the objects for which he fought and laboured. Properly 
speaking he was not ambitious. He desired wealth and power, but only as a 
means; his proper end being the facility of absolute self-indulgence. Nor, 
properly speaking, was he cruel. His passions were by nature fierce, and 
they were made fiercer by a distempered frame of body and by unjust oppo- 
sition. Before Marius endeavoured to rob him of the Mithridatic command, 
we hear not of any barbarities that can be attributed tohim; and r he 
had destroyed the party which had excited his fury, he relapsed into the 
easiness of temper which best suited his Epicurean principles.” 

A portion of the account of the Senate may be taken, not only 
as an example of the author's exposition, but for the political hints 
it contains to the constitution-maker. 

“The Senate of Rome was perhaps the most remarkable assembly that the 
world has ever scen. Its members held their seats for life; once Senators 
always Senators, unless they were degraded for some dishonourable cause. 
But the Senatorial Peerage was not hereditary. No father could transmit 
the honour to his son. Each man must win it for himself. 

“The manner in which seats in the Senate were obtained is tolerably well 
ascertained. Many persons will be surprised to learn that the members of 
this august body, all—or nearly all—owed their places to the votes of the 
people. In theory, indeed, the Censors still possessed the power really exer- 
cised by the Kings and early Consuls, of choosing the Senators at their own 
will and pleasure. But official powers, however arbitrary, are always limited 
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in practice ; and the Censors followed rules established by ancient precedent. 
A notable example of the rule by which the list of the Senate was made 
occurs at a period when, if ever, there was wide room for the exercise of dis- 
cretion. After the fatal days of Trasimene and Canna, it was found that to 
complete the just number of Senators, no less than one hundred and seventy 
were wanting. Two years were yet to pass before new Censors would be in 
oftice ; and to provide an extraordinary remedy for an extraordinary case, M. 
Fabius Buteo, an old Senator of high character, was named Dictator, for the 
sole purpose of recruiting the vacant ranks of his order. 
his duty. ‘After reciting the names of all surviving Senators, he chose as 
new members, first, those who had held Curule offices since the last Censor- 
ship, according to the order of their election ; then those who had served as 
Eudiles, Tribunes, or Quastors ; then, of those who had not held office, such 
as had decorated their houses with spoils taken from the enemy, or with 
crowns bestowed for saving the lives of fellow citizens.’ 


years, the number of ex-Questors alone must have amounted to at least 
forty ; and this was more than sufficient to fill the number of vacancies which 
would have occurred in ordinary times. The first qualification for a seat in 
the Senate then was that of office. It is probable that to the qualification of 
oftice there was added a second, of property. Such was certainly the case in 
later times. The Emperor Augustus fixed the property qualification of Se- 
nators at double that required of the Equestrian order. And so early as the 
Hannibalic war we have seen that when all orders were required to contri- 
bute towards a fleet, the Senators were called upon to equip a larger number 
of seamen than the citizens of the first class; a requisition which scems 
absurd, unless Senators had been the wealthiest men in the state. <A third 
limitation, that of age, followed from the rule that the Senate was recruited 
from the lists of official persons. No one could be a Senator till he was about 
thirty years of age.” 
BELCHER’S LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES." 

From the number of narratives that have appeared upon the sub- 
ject of Arctic navigation, the attraction of its adventures and the 
dreary sublimity of its scenery have lost by repetition something 
of freshness. The proof of a North-west Passage, finally settled by 
Captain M‘Clure in the Investigator, and the discovery by Dr. 
Rae of the relics of Franklin, have removed the suspense which 
imparted interest to a voyage undertaken for either but especially 
for the last object. These circumstances would have diminished the 
effect of Zhe Last of the Arctic Voyages, had the incidents been 
more striking, the results more satisfactory, and had more of 
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merely to serve the feelings of any men, required to desert these purchased 


| masses of timber, when I thought such a step desirable; for really the 


pendant flew merely to insure martial law—they were not portions of our 
navy beyond this emblem, and the discipline which it entailed.” 

This want of distinctness both in mind and style not only mars 
the effect of the narrative, but reduces the apparent results of the 
expedition ; for more was really done than in some other Arctic 
voyages. The squadron consisted of the Assistance and the Re- 
solute, with two tenders, the Pioneer and the Intrepid, and the 
North Star as a dépét-ship. The object was undoubtedly, as Sir 
Edward Belcher more than once remarks, not to make discoveries, 
but to search for Franklin; and two courses were adopted to carry 
out this purpose. Sir Edward in the Assistance, with the Pioneer 


‘In the interval between two Censorships, that is in the course of five | steam-tender, was to proceed up Wellington Channel, which runs 
nearly due North from Barrow’s Strait in about 92 degrees West 


; longitude, while Captain Kellet in the Resolute, with the Intrepid 


tender, should proceed in a Westerly direction through Barrow’s 
Strait. Of Kellet’s exploration no full particulars are given ; those 
which do appear are fragmentary. During his detention in the 
winter’s ice, the company were successful in procuring game, 
which furnished a change of diet; they made very extensive ex- 
plorations by land or ice journeys; they discovered and relieved 
Captain M‘Clure in the Investigator, who sailing from Behring’s 


| Straits had been blocked up for three winters in the ice in the Bay 


distinct and determined purpose been displayed by the leader. | 
In truth, however, the same cautious spirit which Mr. Hughes | 


traces in the Baltic fleet was exhibited in this expedition. The 
expedition itself was probably a sop to the scientitic world, ata 
time when the Derby Government were conciliating all parties. 
Le this as it may, the Admiralty seem rather to have yielded to 
some pressure than spontaneously to have adopted the enterprise, 
and the pith of their instructions was—safety before success. They 


of Mercy, Banks Land, in about 74 degrees of North latitude, 118 
degrees of West longitude; and they demonstrated the existence of the 
North-west Passage, although no doubt of the fact previously ex- 
isted. Sir Edward Belcher was fortunate enough to make his 
way up Wellington Channel. The ships being rather prematurely 
blocked up, he by boat and sledge discovered a passage stretching 
Eastward, which he considers communicates with Jones Sound, 
Baflin’s Bay; while Northward the water was seemingly open 
to the much-talked-of Polar Sea, which speculation so often aflirms 
to be a free ocean reaching to the Pole. He also discovered va- 
rious smaller channels, and laid down his discoveries. Inthe sum- 
mer of 1853 he could not make his way down Wellington Chan- 
nel for the ice, but was frozen up within less than a degree of lati- 
tude from its mouth. As the summer of 1854 did not enable the 
Assistance and the Pioneer to clear the channel, Sir Edward de- 
termined to abandon all the vessels—Investigator, Assistance, Re 
solute, Pioneer, and Intrepid; returning with the crews in the 
store-ship North Star. Luckily, the Phasnix and Talbot, two vessels 
which had been sent out to the grand dépot and starting-place 


| at Beechey Island, arrived before he went, and facilitated the 


chose a commander who seems to have been too much penetrated | 


with the spirit of his orders ; to have had no experience of Arctic 
navigation ; and whose health was not proof against the severity of 
the climate and the monotony of a second winter’s detention in the 
ice. Some degree of indecision and querulousness also may be 
traced, at least in the composition. From want of Arctic experi- 
ence, Captain Belcher seems to have yielded to the suggestions or 
“ precedents ” of men who had served in former expeditions, or 
were chosen for their knowledge of the ice; he himself entertain- 
ing doubts or contrary opinions. The following remarks, apropos 
of warming and ventilating the vessels, are hardly in the tone of a 
commander; and other passages of a similar kind might be 
quot d. 


**T purposely introduce these remarks, not in any manner as a reflection 
on predecessors, who, I am convinced, were quite as much alive as my- 
self to every precaution for the preservation of the health and comfort of their 
men, but to show what a very difficult position a man of common sense is 


placed im when he accepts such a command. He can hardly be deemed a 
free agent; he is pestered by assertions that such was the course Captain II. 
pursued ; and if he either doubts, opposes, or varies from these self-consti- 
tuted Mentors, he must look for sulkiness, opposition, and the petty mutiny 
of petty minds. It is this underhand tyranny attempted on the chief that 
has made so many oilicers declare ‘that no inducement would bring them 
here again.’ It is the duty ** every man who may command such service 
to institute a full aud complete iuguiry into all its workings, and, if able, to 
afford such information as may be of dervice to Lis successors,” 

This feeling of hesitation also injaves the composition of the 
book. 
discussion, the precise objects of which are not \ cory clear; though 
the instructions of the Admiralty, the author’s knowledge of the 











The narrative is continually suspended for comment and | 


berthing of the crews. This abandonment, we suppose unexampled 
in the British Navy, is a topic which looms upon the reader in 
some form throughout the two volumes; to the great injury of 
the narrative, especially as the reasons for abandoning three out of 
the five ships are intelligible and lie in small compass. The In- 
vestigator had remained frozen up for three winters in the remote 
position of the Bay of Mercy, where no certain assistance could be 
rendered her, and only by nieans of ice-travelling. Neither could 
any human aid effect her extrication. The reasons for abandoning 
the Assistance and Pioneer may be stated thus. It is a mistake to 
suppose that a current runs up or down Wellington Channel. The 
tide from Baflin’s Bay or Lancaster Sound enters the Channel from 
the South, the tide from the Polar Sea from the North. This meet- 
ing of the waters causes a dead lock, preventing, not facilitating, 
the breaking-up of the ice. That can only take place in an extra- 
ordinary storm occurring when the ice is rotten. It was there- 
fore useless for crews to remain on a chance of this kind. The 
reasons for abandoning Captain Kellet’s vessels are of a nature that 
can only be judged of by nautical men. The reasons for not 
leaving a vessel or a crew at the great dépdt at Beechey Island are 
economical, accompanied with an inuendo. The Italics are the 
author's, 

‘“* For what reasonable purpose, then, I would inquire, was it proposed to 
risk another vessel, and to add her to the list of losses, incurring the heavy 
expenditure of double pay and provision ; the officers and men idly spending 
a winter, and imagining how they were to be engaged when spring travel 
became possible? But here, again, glaring inconsistency stares us in the 
face ! . * * “ 

‘** With the public, which may be misled by the assumption that one of 
the vessels could have been left as a depét at Beechey Island, I will venture 


| to remark, that officers who have been long accustomed to command inde- 


real intention of “my Lords,” the difficulties of a commander, the | 
covert opposition of subordinates, the unreasonable expectations of | 


part of the public, “reckless writers,” the zeal of irresponsible 
people, and so forth, form the topics of the writer. There is also 
a non-nayal tone about the style. Hardships and discomforts are 
more dwelt upon than has usually been the case with the “ mari- 
ners of England.” 


them as home and hearth, and the estimate of those ships them- 


The manner in speaking of the natural feelings | 
of oflicers and men ordered to abandon those ships which are to | 


selves as so much timber, value so much money, jars upon the | 


mind. From the author’s Italics in this not very clear passage 
about the abandonment of the ships, it would seem that some of 
the expedition only yielded to imperative orders. 

‘Simply, then, I stood with a recorded guarantee before the country, that 
the issue of the search was vested in me, and that with me it was to ter- 
minate. Assuredly, I was not to linger out, and thus, by accumulating ex- 
pense, to render it interminable ; nor yet by oscillating conduct as regarded 
the vessels, for that matter was fully understood before sailing ; or further to 
jeopardize the crews when I formed an opinion they should be withdrawn, 

* The Last of the Arctic Voyages; being a Narrative of H.M.S. Assistance, under 
the command of Captain Sir Edward Belcher, C.B., in Search of Sir John Franklin, 
during the years 1852-’53-’54, 
ena ———- reo Thomas Bell, J. W. Salter, and Lovell Reeve. In 

wo volumes. Published unde e ity 7 rds © issioners 0 
pros mag dane el der the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 


| Accompanied by Commander Richards, we s 


With Notes on the Natural History, by Sir John | 


pendently know full well all the difficulties they must be prepared to en- 
counter, and they too often discover that men who volunteer head/ong never 
give to the world the insuperable difficulties which they /now must render 
usw accordance to their wishes impossible, and entailing on the commander 
of at. expedition alone all the censure of accordance to their volunteer.’ 

Owixg to the causes already indicated, these volumes do not 
much abousd in passages at once of interest and freshness, but the 
departure is ove, 

* On the full u.con of the 25th of August, at six a.m., the crew of the 
Assistance allotted t the cutters and a life-boat belonging to the Pioneer 
were assembled in traveing order on the floe. The decks had been cleanly 
swept, the cabins put in order, and, accompanied by Commander Richards, 
the ship fully inspected; tne hatehways were already securely caulked 
down, leaving only the small apei*ure to my cebin. The colours, pendant, 
and Jack, were so secured that they be ed ‘nailed to the mast’ ; 
and the last tapping of the caulker’s nellet a mpanion-hatch found 
an echo on many a heart, as if we had cherished object. 

Siicntl; over the side; no 
cheers, indeed no sounds escaped,—our hearts \re too full. Turning our 
backs upon our ships, we pursued our cheerless rou.e over the floe, leaving 
behind our home, and seeking, for aught we knew, merely the change to the 
depot at Beechey Island.” 

We have already mentioned that the hardships of Arctic travel- 
ling come out more fully in these pages. Sir Ldward Belcher’s 
health induced him to pay more attention to the influence of cold, 
labour, exposure, and winter confinement, upon the constitution, 
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than other commanders. Much scattered information upon these | 
points, and the sanitary precautious on shipboard, will be found in | 
the volumes. It is the opinion of Sir Edward Belcher and Captain 
Kellet, that it is not the climate so much as the ice-work, the 
wet, and the drag, that injure the constitution. This was the 
work down Wellington Channel in conveying the ship’s stores to 
Beechey Island. 

‘These cracks, which in some instances had opened to widths of fifteen | 
and sixteen feet, rendered sledge travel very precarious. Vast quanti- 
ties of water, resulting from extensive thaws, overlaid the ice, presenting al- 
most the appearance of lakes. In many instances very deep holes occurred, 
but the general depth of the worst that we travelled over did not exceed 
fourteen inches. This depth, to those marching and dragging the sledges, 
was assumed as ‘hip-high,’ to which limit they certainly wetted; but the 
criterion from which my opinion is deduced is founded on the fact that the 
bottoms of the largest sledges were not more than fourteen inches in height, 
and the cargoes were not wet. One fact is worth a dozen assertions. Knee- 
deep would be eighteen inches, and hip-deep heavy wading. I know full 
well the depressing effect of ten inches’ water; and to overcome that, during 
several hours’ heavy drag, is killing. Once wet, the greater part of a man’s 
courage is damped; and for that day, or until he can obtain a change on 
reaching his tent at night, his value at the drag-belt is to a considerable ex- 
tent damaged. Yet for weeks this has been the condition of those engaged 
in the long journeys of the latter part of the scason. 

** Such are the ills, the difficulties, the wearing miseries entailed on those 
engaged on this Arctic search. Far from their ship, they feel that life can 
only be preserved by such continuous labour, such endurance, as we should 
hesitate to inflict on the horse, if Ae could sustain it (?). Let any of the 
hardiest of my readers try the effect of this on his own person for one day, 
under a temperature even of 24°, or 8° below freezing, and say, Does double 
pay compensate for ninety-five or a hundred continuous days of such fa- 
tigue? 

‘In some instances this surface water was seen to rush with considerable 
velocity to escape by the fissures; but in others, where a seal-hole only of- 
fered its funnel shape, the vortex was highly dangerous to man or beast, and 
at times attended with considerable noise.” 


WILSON’S MEXICO.* 

Mr. Wirson is an American who has practised as a lawyer in 
California, and travelled a good deal in Mexico. His volume is ! 
not a regular narrative of his travels, but an olla podrida, in which 
descriptions of the scenery, stories of adventures, very often at | 
second-hand, and observations upon the country and people, are | 
mixed up with a variety of other matter. Mr. Wilson has got 
hold of a black-letter volume, written by an English Dominican, 
who in the times of Charles the First of England had travelled | 
through Mexico in company with some other European monks, 
and was much scandalized at the loose conduct of the Mexican | 
clergy. As our author is a strong Protestant, he quotes largely | 
from this book, and adds various tales of a modern date. He | 
writes a life of Santa Anna; but, instead of going through the | 
biography at once, he connects it with localities. The neigh- | 
bourhood of the General’s birthplace suggests the commence- | 
ment; which is suspended at an appropriate point, till the traveller 
reaches a place that recalls another turning-point in his hero's | 
career, and soon. ‘There is a good deal about mines, and a rather | 
suspicious-looking announcement of “ the inexhaustible supplies of 
silver in Northern Mexico near the route of our proposed Pacific | 

| 





railroad.” Mr, Wilson is of opinion that the yellow fever is quite 
independent of climate, and that it originated in the crowded and 
filthy state of the slave-ships. Ile considers it a means of punish- 
ing people who are connected with the traflic; as he endeavours to 
show by tracing the course of some of its outbreaks. The most 
striking of his theories, and the ouly one indeed which redeems the 
volume from something like worthlessness, (unless his short ac- 
count of law in California be excepted,) is his view of the conquest 
of Mexico by Cortes. We do not say that it is worth while to 
read Mr. Wilson’s mélange for the purpose of bringing together all 
his facts and arguments, except for an historical student—and to 
exhibit them in their entirety would occupy a pamphlet; but the 
theory and its arguments may be briefly stated thus. 

From the total absence of all remains of such works or edifices 
as Cortes describes, the difficulty of producing food for the number 
of people he places in particular localities, and the impossibility, 
from the physical features of the Mexican valley, of such things 
existing as he represents, Mr. Wilson infers that the despatches of | 
Cortes are grossly exaggerated as regards the numbers and power 
of the Aztecs, and more especially in the accounts of the advanced 
civilization, and what a modern cconomist would call the realized 
capital of the country, in buildings, canals, roads, &c. The Aztecs 
he holds to have been Red Indians, who had invaded the country 
from the North, and still further destroyed such declining civiliza- 
tion as they found. The lakes, the causeways, the buildings, and 
other warlike obstacles to the conquest of the city of Mexico, 
were gross exaggerations—indeed, to a great extent imaginary 
though founded on fact. The object of Cortes was to impress the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth with a great idea of the conquest and of 
his own valour and conduct. When fuller knowledge overthrew 
the romances of Cortes, either Charles and his Ministers still be- 
lieved the story, or deemed it better that the world should be- 
lieve it. All contradiction was therefore interdicted, and this was 
easily effected by means of the censorship and the Inquisition. 

“In Spain the censorship was not only repressive, but it was ‘ suggestive.’ 
It not only suppressed the writings of authors, but compelled them to father 
productions that were the very opposite of those they wished to publish. 
Take the case of poor Sahagun, who wrote a refutation of the historian of 
the Conquest, under the pretence of giving the Indian account of that event: 
when his book was finally allowed to see the light, after a delay of many 
years, it was found that his own account of the conquest had been sup- 


* Mexico and its Religion; with Incidents of Travel in that country during parts 
of the years 1851-’52-'53-'54 ; and Historical Notices of Events connected with Places 
se By Robert A, Wilson. Published by Low and Co., London; and Harper, 
New York. 
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pressed, and the regular Spanish account had been substituted. Of Las 
Casas’s ‘ Apology for the Indians,’ which had occu; thirty-two years of 
his life, that part only was allowed to appear which treated’ of Saint Do- 
mingo. But his refutation of the histories of the conquest of Mexico is 
wholly suppressed. To have proved the Conquistadors a gang of unprin- 
cipled buccaneers would have spoiled a holy war, which was just what the 
Inquisition would not allow to go before the world. To the little work of 
Boturini on Mexico there are appended—1. The declaration of his faith in the 
toman Catholic Church in the most unequivocal terms. 2. The licence of 





f 
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Judge of the Supreme Council of the Indias. 5. The licence of the Royal 
Council of the Indias. 6, The approbation of the ‘ Qualificator’ of the In- 
quisition, who was a barefooted Carmelite monk. 7. The licence of the 
Royal Council of Castile. Beyond all this, the writer must be a person in 
holy orders, and be a person of sufficient influence to obtain the favourable 
notice of all these bodies, who were instinctively hostile to the diffusion of 
all information, particularly in regard to the New World. Nor was this the 
end of the difficulty ; the licence of any one of these officials could be re- 
voked at pleasure, and, when republished, the work had to be re-‘: /sed.’ 
* >. . + 

“* With such facts before us, it is safe to declare that not a single state- 
ment of fact that affected either the interests of the King or the Church was 
ever published in Spain or her colonies during the three hundred years of the 
existence of the Inquisition ; but everything published was moditied to suit 


the wishes of the censors, without any regard to the sentiments of the pu- 
tative author.” 
The facts on which Mr. Wilson grounds his conclusions are nu- 


merous; the cogency of his arguments must rest upon the cor- 
rectness of his observations, as well as upon the accuracy of his 
inductions. A sample of his method may be taken from his ac- 
count of Cholula, the spot which first induced his scepticism; for 
up to the time of his visit he had been an implicit believer in the 
“elegantly written” story. 

**At the base of this pyramid, three hundred years ago, flourished the 
rich and opulent city of Cholula, which, according to Cort¢z, contained 
40,000 houses. He says that he counted from this spot 400 mosques, 
and 400 towers of other mosques—that the ‘exterior of this city is more 
beautiful than any in Spain.’ That is, as he and all other historians of the 
Conquest agree in representing it, it was at the same time not only the 
Mecca and the commercial centre, but the centre of lear id refinement 
of Mexico. ° . . 

“This is the poetry of the thing. Let us give it a litt 
examination. 

“The spot on which I stand, instead of being what it ha n been re- 
presented to be, is but a shapeless mass of earth 205 feet high, occupying a 
village square of 1310 feet. It is sufficiently wasted by time to give full 
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scope to the imagination to fill out or restore it to almost any form. One 
hundred years ago, some rich citizen constructed steps up its side, and pro- 
tected the sides of his steps from falling earth by walls of adobe, or mud- 
brick ; and on the West side some adobe buttresses have been placed to keep 


the loose earth out of the village strect. This is all of man’s labour that is 


visible, except the work of the Indians in shaving away the hill which con- 


stitutes this pyramid. As for the great city of Cholula, it never had an 
existence ; for if there had been only three hundred years ago such a city 
here, composed of 40,000 houses, with 400 towers, besides the 400 mosques, 
then some vestige or fragment of a fallen wall or a ruined tower would still 
be visible. But I searched in vain for the slightest evidence of former mag- 





nificence, and was driven to the unwelcome con 
was fabricated out of some miserable Indian village, inf 
present town of one-story whitewashed mud huts.” 


ion that the whole city 
ior, perhaps, to the 


FELL’S LIFE OF ALDERMAN KELLY." 
ALTHOUGH a poor man rising to wealth and Corporation eminence 
in the city of London is too common an occurrence to justify a 
volume of biography, there are features in the career of the late 
Mr. Kelly which warrant if they do not require public notice. He 
was born in 1772. His father was a small farmer not much above 
the condition of a labourer, under the old system of farming the 
poor, flinty, few-shillings-an-acre land of Surrey, before the high 
prices of the Revolutionary war, and the vast growth of population 
and capital, had turned the farmer into a “ gent,” and farming into 
a liberal art. His struggles in life began just as the United States 
of America had started into “free and sovereign” being, and be- 
fore the French Revolution had come to change the face of Europe. 
He lived through all the wars and mutations of Royal fortunes 
which followed that revolution. It is true that the life of Thomas 
Kelly did not much influence political events, or the social and 
material transformations of his own country. For some three-and- 
twenty years (1786-1809) he only filled the humble occupations 
of a brewer’s junior clerk and a bookseller’s assistant, ata salary 


| ranging from 10/. to 80/. a year, with board and lodging; and he 


does not seem to have left any record, if he made any observations 
on what was passing around him. Yet the mind is struck by the 
fact that he lived through a period which has become historical as 
much by change as by lapse of time. 

The individual mark of Alderman Kelly arose from his connexion 
with publication, if not exactly with letters. He was the head 
and to some degree the originator of the mode of bringing out books 
in serial form, which still survives, though not exactly in Kelly’s 
mode either as regards publications or profit. Having served Mr. 
Hogg of Paternoster Row for upwards of twenty years as shop- 
man, he declined a partnership with the son of his master, on ac- 
count of the young gentleman’s nature; and the speedy ruin of 
Mr. Hogg junior justified Kelly’s sagacity. He started very 
humbly in “ the Row,” having no other capital than his experience 
and character. After being two years in business as a sort of sales- 
man, he projected that plan of publication which enabled him to 
realize a large fortune in a few years. In 1811 he began the pub- 
lication cf standard works like the Bible, and followed them up by 
compilations on subjects of immediate interest—as the Ilistory of 
the French Revolution and its consequent wars. These were pub- 
lished in weekly, fortnightly, and monthly parts, according to the 

* Passages from the Private and Official Life of the late Alderman Kelly. With 
Extracts from his Correspondence. By the Rev. R. C. Fell. Published by Groom- 
bridge and Sons. 
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wish or residence of the subscribers; and were carried to the pur- 
chaser by pedlar agents. These men not only frequented country 
towns with specimens, but permeated the country soliciting orders. 
The solicitors were called “ canvassers,” and had the flueney, per- 
tinacity, and confidence which are necessary to the vocation. The 
mode of doing business was not the most delicate in the world; 
but five-and-forty years ago, when to travel a hundred miles took 
the whole day “ by a fast coach,” and aconveyance could not carry 
twenty people at a time, while the remoter parts of the country 
were only accessible by special carriage, Kelly’s plan was a 
great convenience to the mass of purchasers. It also gave him a 
species of monopoly; for it required time to establish the machi- 
nery, and a power of combination to manage it. Several efforts 
were made by rivals to supersede Kelly’s books, by drawing off 
his canvassers; but they generally ended in failure. The upshot 
Was an enormous circulation and a rapid fortune. In ten years 
Kelly felt himself equal to have served Sheriff had he been 
elected instead of only talkedjof. His biographer seems lost 
in a vague wonder at his quick success. The only extraordinary 
feature in Kelly’s history is the tact with which he saw the want 
of the time, and the prompt skill with which he supplied it. The 
prices of his piecemeal publications were very high, and his 
profits in proportion. Hume and Smollett, in three volumes, cost 
4/. 10s.; Kelly’s Family Bible, 51. 15s. 4d. The advance on the 
publication, too, was comparatively small, because, being a ready- 
money business, the cost of the current number was paid for by 
the receipts on a former number. As soon as facility of communi- 
cation and cheap literature sprang up, there was an end to the 
great profits on the “ number trade.” 

Although closely stinted in his means till his fortieth year, and 
then coming suddenly into wealth, Kelly never cared about 
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money. Out of his ten pounds a year, he contrived to send half to 
his mother, and out of his eighty pounds he paid the rent of his 
father’s farm. When embarked in business, he accepted bills for 
more than eleven thousand pounds beyond the paper he had from 
his stationers, as was found out on their bankruptey; and his ex- 
penditure in the various City offices was handsome. His own 
habits were inexpensive, and he had no family to provide for. 
Indeed, he never married, but continued to live in Paternoster 
Row till age induced him to take a cottage at Streatham. His 
death took place in the autumn just past, in the eighty-fourth year 
of his age. 

Although neither the subject nor his biographer bring the world 
in Kelly’s youth before the reader except incidentally, we occasion- | 
ally get a glimpse. Such is this visit to Weyhill Fair. 

** He retained to the end of life a vivid recollection of having, about this | 
time, accompanied his father on foot to Weyhill Fair—a distance, there and | 
back, of at Test a hundred and fifty miles—and of having assisted him to 


bring home some thousands of lambs, which the latter had been commis- | 
sioned to purchase for the neighbouring farmers and gentry, who, confiding 
alike in his integrity and skill, annually deputed him to attend this great | 
one ag on their behalf, and negotiate their purchases for them. The | 
terrible fatigue of the first day’s walk to Farnham—not less than forty miles | 
—their — across Salisbury Plain, while in Wilts, and, on their way | 
home, the apparently indefinite length of the row of lambs, when confined 

within some of the narrow lanes through which they had to pass, were | 
among the features of the journey which appear to lave made the most | 
striking impression on the mind of the younger Kelly. On these occasions | 
he followed in the rear of the flock, with his sagacious dog, while his father, 

who went first as pioneer, was frequently—owing to the number of lambs 

between them—completely out of his sight, and so far in advance of himself | 
as to impress him, when passing through some ofthe more secluded spots, 
not only with a sense of loncliness, but at times, as he remarked, with some- 

thing allied even to a fear for his personal safety.”’ | 

The slender education, and the narrowness of the Alderman’s | 
social and literary horizon for forty years, did not destroy his | 
liberality as a patron, though they somewhat influenced its 
exercise. These commissions to a self-taught artist in Newgate, 
while Mr. Kelly was Sheriff, were rather foo suggestive to a man 
himself under formal sentence of death. 

**In the course of the year 1825, he found a prisoner in Newgate, who had 
some time previously been sentenced to death, but who, under the cireum- 
stances of a respite, was appointed by the Governor schoolmaster to the boys 
in the prison. Observing, in his frequent visits to the schoolroom, that this 
man possessed considerable talent in painting window-blinds, which, it ap- 
pears, he was allowed to do towards the support of his family, and seeing, 
also, some models and sketches in the room which had been done by him, it 
occurred to Kelly, that if he were supplied with necessary materials, and his 
mind set at rest with respect to his family, he might possibly achieve some- 
thing of a higher order. He accordingly proposed his attempting an oil- 
painting, and gave him as a subject, ‘The Death- Warrant’ ; in other words, 
the official announcement, by the Ordinary, to the unfortunate criminals in 
their cells of their approaching doom. The prisoner, acquiescing readily in 
the Sheriff's suggestion, the latter not only supplied him with materials for 
the work, but a — to allow his wife a weekly sum for the mainte- 
nance of herself and her young children. Under the direction of the Sheriff 
and Ordinary, the parties introduced into the _- were prevailed upon to 
allow sketches to be taken of themselves; and the artist had likewise access 
to the prisoners theh under sentence of death. The likenesses of all the 
parties were considered so striking, and the picture, as a work of art, gave so 
much satisfaction, that another, was designed as a companion, which was af- 
terwards completed. This seeond effort, which included in all eighteen 
figures, and was equally demonstrative of the natural talent of the artist, 
represents ‘The Morning of Execution.’ The scene is laid in what is called 
the press-yard, and depicts the stern and sombre circumstances which imme- 
diately precede the culprit’s being led out to the drop.” 

Although a epg | of the late Thomas Kelly might be 
justified, it was not a biography like this. All that is really 
characteristic of the man, or his times so far as he had anything 
to do with them, might have been put into one-third of this volume. 
The other two-thirds are filled by sermonizing disquisitions, ofticial 
correspondence connected with the City, or reports of public meet- 


| of impaired health, partly on the somewhat singu 





ings which the Alderman attended. 


SPENCER’S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 

Mr. Srencer’s Principles of Psychology is a book only to be 
handled by men who can constantly check an author’s conclusions 
by their own reasoning powers, and his facts by their own pre- 
vious knowledge. It is sketchy, highly abstract, audaciously 
speculative, subversive of ordinary morality, and anti-Christian. 
We intend these latter epithets as descriptive. Morality depends 
on man’s power to regulate his own conduct in accordance with a 
law either inward or outward, to control his desires, to educate his 
moral sense—in a word, to exert “ free will.” If the will is not 
free, man is not responsible; and Mr. Spencer denies in the plainest 
terms that man’s will is free. Christianity implies that man has 
a soul as well as a body, and that the soul survives the dissolution 
of the body. Mr. Spencer denies that man has a soul—that he is 
anything but highly-organized tissue. In virtue of these doc- 
trines we apply the epithets. If the doctrines are true, morality 
is impossible, and Christianity is untrue. Meanwhile, we may 
observe that these issues are important; and that the qualities 
preéminently needed in the man who undertakes to subvert the 
fundamental grounds of morals and religion are, the utmost cau- 
tion in advancing facts that seem to justify such alarming con- 
clusions, and humane consideration for the minds of such readers 
as are likely to be affected by his reasonings. It is in accordance 
with all experience that a writer bent upon this task should display 
neither caution nor consideration ; that he should not only eagerly 
admit such interpretations of obscure facts as tend to support his 
views, but largely draw upon his imagination for facts where ob- 
servation supplies none ; and that not a single precaution should be 
taken to obviate the apparently disastrous consequences that must 
follow the acceptance of his theories,—unless, indeed, we are to re- 
gard as a precaution having some object of this nature, that Mr. 
Spencer has made no attempt to divest his book of that technical 
and abstract phrascology which renders it quite unintelligible ex- 
eept to highly educated readers. 

The work consists of four parts, and a fifth was projected, which 
would have connected the other four and brought their conclusions 
to a systematic body of codrdinated results. The author apologizes 
in a preface for leaving his work imperfect, me | on the ground 

ar ground for a 
philosophic investigator, that some of the suggestions of this con- 
cluding part might have prejudiced the public against the doctrines 
developed in the other parts. Curiosity is raised, considering the 
doctrines which Mr. Spencer has advanced, to conjecture the nature 
of those speculations which even he shrinks from bringing forward. 
Probably they are nothing more than a somewhat more detailed 
and circumstantial development of the results to which we have 
before alluded as immoral and anti-Christian. 

Our business with this book is not to argue conclusions with 
the author, nor to criticize his reasoning, which would require as 
much space as he has himself taken, if it were to be done satisfac- 
torily. We only propose to describe its contents. 

The first part, which is reproduced on the basis of an article in 
the Westminster Review called ‘‘ The Universal Postulate,” is oc- 
cupied with an investigation into an universal criterion of belief. 
The conclusion arrived at is, that the only ground of our funda- 


| mental beliefs is that we have them, and cannot help having them ; 


that in every attempt either to prove them or to disprove them is 
involved the mistake of supposing that there is something more 


| certain than they are themselves. In the conclusion thus nakedly 


stated there is nothing novel. But in the application of the crite- 
rion to the various modes of Scepticism and Transcendentalism— 
to the theories, for instance, of Hume and Kant—and in the de- 
velopment of the consequences of the criterion, we recognize a 
logical strength and clearness of the highest order. The funda- 
mental beliefs themselves are “ cognitions of an external world— 
of the primary properties of things—of personal existence—in 
short, those that make up the Realistic creed.” Now there 
is not one of these beliefs that Mr. Spencer does not in the 
later portions of his work show to be inferential atd highly 
composite. How is this apparent contradiction to be recon- 
ciled 2? For a contradiction it is to call those beliefs funda- 
mental which are themselves resolvable into various elements, and 
are in fact conclusions inferred, according to Mr. Spencer, from a 
highly complex synthesis of sensation. We gather Mr. Spencer's 
theory to be, that these are organic inferences, which have ac- 
quired through the habit of countless generations the strength of 
instincts, and that, though now they are fundamental beliefs, they 
were originally arrived at by a process like that by which Newton 
reached the law of gravity or Copernicus learnt that the earth 
circled round the sun. In other words, these so-called funda- 
mental beliefs are only the most familiar inductions of the race 
and each individual, and differ from the most difficult and remote 
inductions of science solely by their familiarity, repetition, and 
consequent rapidity and facility of performance. If this is a 
misstatement of Mr. Spencer's position, we must attribute the mis- 
conception to the uncompleted character of his book. Every other 
belief, we may add, is valid in proportion to the number of times it 
assumes any fundamental belief; because the chance of error is 
multiplied in each assumption. The whole process of belief is thus 
reduced to inference, and there is nothing fundamental, according 
to the ordinary usage of that word, except the sensations from 
changes in which consciousness and perception arise. 

Belief being therefore reduced to inference or induction, and one 
belief being distinguished from another by its more or less frequent 

* The Principles of Psychology. By Herbert Spencer, Author of “ Social Statics.” 
Published by Longman and Co, 
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recurrence in experience, what is the process of inference? The | that the forms of life were originally impressed, and are trans- 
second part of Mr. Spencer’s book deals with this question; be- | mitted wita variations extremely limited, and constantly tending 


ginning with perfect quantitative reasoning as displayed in mathe- 
matics, and going down to simple consciousness. He analyzes the 
various forms of reasoning, and shows that they all without ex- 
ception consist in classifying new percepts as like or unlike per- 
cepts before classified. He then is led to investigate the nature of 
perception, and he finds it to consist also in classification of states 
of consciousness and their changes as like or unlike. The next 
step is to understand what consciousness is; and this is resolved 
into a series of changes of sensation, consciousness being possible 
only on condition of changes of sensation. Here, then, we get to 
the lowest elements of knowledge, and the lowest elements of the 
reasoning process—changes of sensation, and the faculty of re- 
gistering them. The result established is a unity of composition 
throughout all grades of intelligence, and a uniformity of process ; 
intelligence varying only in the degree of its composition, and the 
process ascending likewise only in the degree of its complexity. 
All belief is inference, and inference is the act of registering a new 
percept,—which itself consists of related sensations,—among the 
percepts registered in classes previously. 

The phenomena of mind being thus analytically reduced to the 
simplest elements, the ground is cleared for connecting them with 
the general phenomena of life. The third part is a treatise on 
biology ; and is directed to establish the fact that all vital pheno- 
mena may be expressed under a definition of life as “ The definite 
combination of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and suc- 
cessive, in correspondence with external coexistences and sequences ” ; 
and to develop this definition in its application to facts. By es- 
tablishing this generalization, Mr. Spencer conceives that he es- 
tablishes the essential identity of vital and mental action. “ Whe- 
ther,” he says, “the kind of life contemplated be that embraced 
by physiology, or that of which psychology treats, it equally con- 
sists of internal changes that mediately or immediately conform to 
external coexistences and sequences. The assimilative processes 
going on in a plant, and the reasonings by which a man of science 
makes a discovery, alike exhibit the adjustment of inner relations 
to outer relations.” And again—‘“ Regarded under every variety 
of aspect, the manifestations of intelligence are universally found 
to consist in the establishment of correspondence between relations 
in the organism and relations in the environment; and the entire 
development of intelligence is seen to be nothing else than the 
progress of such correspondence in space, in time, in speciality, 
in generality, in complexity.” We prefer to give these results 
in Mr. Spencer’s own words, because we might otherwise 
fail to do full justice to his meaning; our own conviction 
being, that his generalization is of that unfruitful kind whose 
characteristic is to embrace under the same term things 
essentially different, and whose breadth is gained by exhausting 
it of all significance, as if we defined a man and a cloud to be both 
things. Such generalizations may for special purposes have a 
logical value, but they have no objective validity: the objects 
comprehended under them are not thereby shown to have any 
such likeness as ought to be indicated by a scientific definition. 
And no amount of defining will make persons of ordinary sense 
look upon the assimilative processes of a plant and the reasoning 
processes of Sir Isaac Newton as analogous phenomena. They 
will rather be apt to concur in the sentiment we once heard ex- 
pressed by an eminent person of a great logician, “that he was a 
signal instance of what an ass logic could make of a clever man.” 
But, of course, Mr. Spencer’s generalization is subservient to a 
purpose—is an instrument for a theory of the genesis of “ mind,” if 
the obsolete phrase is still to be applied. To reduce mental and vital 
action under the same general definition, is the first step towards 
showing that the one is evolved out of the other; that man is a 
natural descendant of a zodphyte; and that, in quite a novel 
sense, “ the world is an oyster.” 

The fourth part of Mr. Spencer’s book is accordingly occupied 
with an attempt to build up out of the assimilative processes 
which characterize the lowest forms of life an evolving series of 
phenomena terminating in human intelligence. And this means 
not _ that he frames an ascending scale beginning with the plant 
and ending with the man, but that he educes each higher from the 
next lower development, the organisms rising in function and 
structure by degrees of complexity and speciality. He allows that 
to support this theory of development he has no facts—not a single 
one which thoroughly examined justifies in any instance the asser- 
tion that any known species has been found to develop into any 
other known species. But his previous analysis has Ted to the 
conclusion that all vital action and all mental action are identical, 
and that therefore there is nothing absurd or impossible in sup- 
posing that tissue, once possessed of assimilative powers, can grow 

y habit and the inheritance of acquired habits, strengthening with 
each generation, into such an organism as man now exhibits. And 
many facts in physiology, looked at under the influence of this 
hypothesis, point, he says, to a confirmation of it. Indeed, we 
may allow that if it were absolutely necessary that we should 
form to ourselves an hypothesis of the mode in which the creative 
power acted in the production of the various forms of life upon the 
globe,—and if we were bound to reject as incredible that they 
were called into existence by the fiat of Almighty Will, each after 
its kind, with the power of propagating its like,—Mr. Spencer’s 
hypothesis would demand more serious attention than in the pre- 
sent temper of scientific men it is likely to attract. But we ac- 
knowledge that of this process we know nothing; all we know 
points not to Mr. Spencer's conclusion, but to the ordinary belief 
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to return to their primitive type. 

But though we conceive Mr. Spencer’s speculations audacious 
and unfounded, we are bound to say of his book, that it displays 
a talent not often equalled ; and that, in the second part especially, 
his analytical power is of the highest order. The Sensationalist 
theory of the genesis of knowledge has not of late received so 
powerful an accession, and it will require more subtilty and 
strength to refute his conclusions on the origin of our notions of 
matter and its properties than any living Idealist writer has as yet 
displayed. 

MARX’S MUSIC OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 

Dr. Marx, who is the Professor of Music at the University of 
Berlin, has no superior among the didactic musical writers of the 
day. Of living writers, his only equal, in knowledge and author- 
ity, is M. Fétis, the eminent Director of the Conservatoire of Brus- 
sels. We in England do not possess, nor ever did, a single-writer 
of this class. We have abundance of treatises on harmony, tho- 
rough-bass, and various branches of the art; but these are mere 
compilations of empirical rules; while in musical science and phi- 
losophy we have nothing but translations of German and French 
works; and indeed the French themselves are indebted to Ger- 
many for the best part of their musical literature. This depend- 
ence on foreign writers, especially Germans, is very disadvanta- 
geous to us: in the first place, because a translation never can be 
so clear as the original; and secondly, because the German way of 
handling philosophical and what they call “ wsthetic” subjects is 
very obscure to the English reader. We do not even understand their 
terminology, and are strangers to their habits of thinking and rea- 
soning. However familiar we may be with Locke and Reid and 
Stewart, we are baflled by the philosophy of Kant: and similar difli- 
culties are more or less felt by every English reader who attacks a 
German disquisition on the “ beautiful” in the fine arts. The author 
of the book before us has shown himself, on practical subjects, a 
very clear writer. Nothing can be more plain and distinct than 
his School of Musical Composition ; and yet, when he embarks on 
the sea of wsthetic speculation, he becomes, to an English intellect, 
as vague, misty, and obscure, as any of his metaphysical country- 
men. We have floundered through page after page about the 
“ past,” the “ present,” and the “ future” of music, groping in the 
dark among generalities, till we have arrived at some specific il- 
lustration—a criticism on the genius or the works of some particu- 
lar musician—equally sound, striking, and instructive. We must 
add, in justice to Dr. Marx, that the work as it stands is very in- 
complete. A notice at the conclusion informs us, that “ the prac- 
tical development of the philosophical principles contained in the 
foregoing part of the work, forms the subject of the remaining 
portion, which is in rapid progress.” It would have been better, 
we think, to have waited till the translation was completed and 
then have published the whole together. 

In the portion before us, however, there is much to interest the 
musician: and we shall select a sample of the many passages 
which have a value of their own, independent of the untinished 
disquisition into which they are introduced. 

Dr. Marx's leading idea is that music, like all things else, obeys 
the universal law of change, and that this change is ultimately, 
though not uniformly, progressive. Progress, he says, is “in the 
form of action and reaction; it resembles the flowing tide—every 
wave that dashes forward against the shore seems to be rolling 
back as far as it advanced.” It is as stepsin this progress, whether 
forward or backward, that he examines the music of particular 
epochs and the works of particular masters. 

“If it was the task of the first epoch of musical art to raise itself from the 
crude attempts at harmony to the Gothic structures or the scholastic subtil- 
ties of the most ingenious counterpoints, these strict and over-learned 
architectonic forms were no longer fit for the second epoch. Even Emanuel 
Bach, Sebastian’s most gifted son, found himself already compelled by 
necessity to abandon the high and severe style of his father. The time of 

rophetic inspiration and holy zeal had gone by; mankind began to make 
ife upon earth more easy and materially comfortable; people could no longer 
bear the heavy yoke of Jeremiah, or, with the winged faith of St. John, 
soar up to the throne of the Eternal. Art, therefore, assumed a more 
personal, mild, and accommodating character; and so tame did she become, 
that old Sebastian Bach had scarcely closed his eyes, when people already 
began to find fault with his ‘harsh discords’; to call his deeply dialectic 
mode of interpretation ‘cold reflection’ and ‘calculation’; and to pro- 
nounce his church-music ‘ unsuited to the church.’ But here also there is 
a brighter side to the picture. What art was losing in one direction, it was 
gaining in another. A new spirit of youthful enthusiasm and innocent joy- 
ousness supplanted the stern severity of the preceding period. Whatever 
there is of bliss and tenderness in this sublunar world, that found its echo 
in the strains of Haydn and Mozart—that grew and bloomed in flowers of 
sound, and decked our art with ineffable loveliness. The melodies became 
more smooth and singable, the accompanying parts accommodated themselves 
more readily to the leading cantilena, the harmonies blended in graceful 
flow. The rondo and sonata forms expanded themselves with playful freedom. 
Mozart, with his diversity of light and flowing arias, duets, terzets, and 
finales, broke through the fetters of the monotonous Italian opera, and made 
it adapt itself to his own fine perception of truth and beauty. The power 
and freedom with which he moved in this new sphere becomes only ap- 
parent when we compare his works with those of his successors, which, 
whilst they have increased in length and heaviness, have only become more 
monotonous and poor, woot serves anything that could be designated 
as really new in the spiritual life of art. From Winter, Paer, Righini, and 
Boieldieu, down to Spohr, Rossini, and other modern opera-composers, there 
is scarcely one to whom this observation does not apply.” 

Of Gluck, as the creator of the true dramatic style, Dr. Marx 
says— 

* The Music of the Nineteenth Century, and its Culture. 
hard Marx. Published by Cocks and Co. 


By Dr. Adolph Bern- 
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“There is no sign of contrapuntal skill and power to be found in the works 
of the last-named remarkable man, whose greatness was rather of an intel- 
lectual than purely musical nature. Comparing him with his great prede- 
cessors and followers, we might safely assert that he could not, or rather 
would not, (for a man like him can accomplish anything he sets his mind 
upon,) write a duet or a terzet. He had another aim in view, and that he 
realized. Out of the meaningless play with sounds and forms into which 
the old Italian opera had degenerated, the genius of the true drama rose be- 
fore his eyes. Gluck cast aside the useless rubbish that had so long encum- 
bered him, and determined that truth of expression and dramatic lite should 
henceforth be his aim, and that every other thing should be subordinate to 
this. If we turn to the work in which this idea has been most rigorously 
and powerfully carried out, his Jphigenie en Aulide, we find, in the first 
place, that every progresssion and skip of the melody is faithfully and in- 
geniously adapted to the sense of the words. We next discover, that this 
truthfulness and precision of melodie progression is combined with a rhythm 
as rich, elastic, and powerful as none but Aischylus had ever at his com- 
mand. How readily his warlike anapwsts range themselves in battle array, 
or join in military dance at his desire! How carefully does he allot toevery 
syllable its proper time and accent! How truthful is his declamation, even 
in his airs and choruses ! * * * * 

‘*Gluck’s great predecessors had already succeeded in blending words and 
tones, to the great advantage both of language and music; but it was re- 
served for him to bring about the closest and most powerful alliance between 
the art of sound and the poetical forms of speech. And this he effected in a 
language of all others the most unrhythmical and most unfavourable to 
music. e * * * 

“The picture of this great man, and all that our art has gained through 
him, would be too imperfect if we were to leave unmentioned what he has 
done for the delineation of character and situation. We must, however, 
remember that he looked upon his Greek heroes and heroines from the stand- 
ing-point of his age, and therefore not blame him for treating his characters 
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as they were represented to him by Racine and Corneille. His Achilles is a 
chivalrous French prince, his Iphigenie a princesse, perhaps after the ideal- 


ized model of Marie Antoinette, his patroness. ‘Taking these things into | 
! 


consideration, we shall find that all his characters have been delineated with | 


wonderful distinctness. 


It is impossible to mistake any of Iphigenia’s | 


airs for those of age ey or any of the chorus-leaders ; and, what is | 


still more remarkable, the different characters do not stand still, but actually 
progress,—as may be seen in Agamemnon’s first two airs, as well as Clytem- 
nestra’s four solos, in which a gradual development is apparent to every 
attentive observer. In conclusion, let us mention that the orchestra, also, 
is often employed by Gluck, with the most striking effect, to make the sketch 
of a character more perfect and complete.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

ArnovuGu the close of the week witnessed the arrival of several books with 
some kind of promise in them for their subjects or their author, it is pro- 
bable that Dr. Liddell’s Roman History, noticed at lengthgp preceding pages, 
is the most valuable work that the week has brought forth. Mr. Woods's 
**Campaign in the Crimea” has the attraction of a subject. ‘ Arabia’’ also, 
to a real ‘* Wanderer”’ through its various regions, is a theme of interest and 
novelty; but one half of Mr. Lowth’s journey relates toEgypt. ‘ Digestion 
and its Derangements,”’ by Dr. Chambers, is a matter of universal interest, 
save to those happy individuals who do not know they have a stomach. 
There is, too, a second Journey round the World by the well-known Madame 
Pfeiffer,—as if one circumnavigation were not enough for a lady: but per- 
haps she is emulous of Cook. 

The Past Campaign: a Sketch of the War in the East, from the De- 
parture of Lord Raglan to the Capture of Sevastopol. By N. A. 
Woods, late Special Correspondent of the Morning Herald at the Seat 
of War. In two volumes. 

The Wanderer in Arabia; or Western Footsteps in Eastern Tracks. 
By George T. Lowth, Esq. With Illustrations, In two volumes. 

Digestion and its Derangements: the Principles of Rational Medicine 
applied to Disorders of the Alimentary Canal. By Thomas K. Cham- 
bers, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians, Physician to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine at St. 
Mary’s Medical School, London; Author of “ Decennium Pathologi- 
eum.” 

A Lady's Second Journey Round the World. By Ida Pfeiffer, Au- 
thoress of **The Lady’s Journey Round the World,” &c. In two 
volumes. 

The White Chief : a Legend of Northern Mexico. By Captain Mayne 
Reid, Author of * Rifle Rangers.” In three volumes. 

A History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. By Henry G. Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, late Head Master of Westminster School. In two volumes. 

Mexico and its Religion; with Incidents of Travel in that Country 
during parts of the Years 1851-'52-'53-'54; and Historical Notices of 
Events connected with places visited. By Robert A. Wilson. With 
Illustrations. 


The reprints, however, are of akind to make up for any deficiency in the | 


character of the new works. First, from Messrs. Griffin of Glasgow, comes 
Lord Brougham’s select ‘* Contributions to the Edinburgh Review,” the ap- 
proaching publication of which we mentioned last week. The contributions 
appear in the form of a handsome octavo, to range with the reprints of his 
collaborateurs, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and Mackintosh, rather than with his 
own Historical Sketches. We call them select, because ‘ almost all the pa- 
pers on the Slave-trade, Slavery, Charitable Trusts, and Education,’’ are in- 
tentionally omitted ; the views having “long since been adopted by the 
Legislature.” But however time and change may have operated upon choice, 
no —— could get rid of their * infinite variety.’’ There are articles 
on rhetoric and law, on physical and economical science, on foreign policy 
general and particular, on history and constitutional questions, and finally 
a * miscellaneous ’’ batch. 

Mr. Murray's contributions from his copyright store are also of value. 
The third volume of his British Classics edition of Byron with notes is per- 
haps as readable a book of poetry as can be found for the present age. It 
contains the whole of the tales, from ‘“* The Giaour’’ and * The Bride of 
Abydos”’ to ‘* Mazeppa”’ and “‘ The Island.” Of equal though contrasted 
value is the first volume, from the same publisher, of the fifth edition of 
—— ‘* Literature of Europe,” in the cheap uniform edition of his 
works, 

Perhaps nearly as popular, though valuable in a much less degree, is 
Messrs. Routledge’s reprint, at a cheaper price, of the dramas of Sheridan 
Knowles ; the first collected edition by Mr. Moxon (if we remember rightly) 
being out of print, and still in demand. 

Quite opposite to all these books is Mr. Wright's edition of “ Piers 
Ploughman,” with a learned and judicious introduction and notes, calcu- 
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lated to facilitate the perusal of that singular picture of ancient manners an | 


valuable record of old English. The publisher is Mr. Russell Smith. 

Lastly, we have the fifth edition, enlarged in size and reduced in price, of 
Mr. Mitchell's ‘* Newspaper Press Directory and Advertisers’ Guide ”’ ; where 
journalists may read their own character, and such part of the public as de- 
sires publicity may learn the most judicious way of setting about obtaining it. 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. By Henry Lord Brougham, 
F.R.S., Member of the National Institute of France, and of the Royal 
Academy of Naples. In three volumes. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron: a newledition, In six volumes. 
Volume IIT. (Murray’s British Classics.) 

Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Stxteenth, 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hallam, LL.D., F.R.AS., 
Foreign Asscciate of the Institute of France. Fifth edition. In four 
volumes. Volume I, 

The Dramatic Works of James Sheridan Knowles. Tn two volumes. 

The Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman. Fdited from a contem- 
porary Manuscript; with an Historical Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossary, by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. &c. In two volumes, 
Second and revised edition. 

The Ne wspaper Press Dire ctory, and Advertisers’ Guide. By Charles 
Mitchell. Fifth edition, thoroughly revised for the year 1856, 

The Duke: a Novel. By Mrs. Grey, Author of “The Little Wife.” 
(The Railway Library.) 

Of a character that widely separates them from the run of common or 
**trade’’ publications, are three books of a highly scientific or classical cha- 
racter: an attempt to popularize (for mathematicians) Newton’s Principia, 
and two editions of Aristotle’s Politics, an Oxford one from Messrs, Parker 
and Son, a Cambridge from Messrs. Longman. 

The object of the Analytical View of Sir Isaac Newton's Principia, 
is to facilitate its study, by exhibiting analytically the results of that 
famous work. Newton’s own discoveries were made by analysis; but 
because the ancients had written synthetically, and the habit of New- 
ton’s age was to follow the old fashion, he inverted the process of dis- 
covery, and exhibited his results in a_ gigantic geometry. Now 
geometry, applied as Newton applies it, becomes exceedingly compli- 
cated and difficult to follow; and many persons are deterred from 
making themselves acquainted with the greatest work of the English 
mathematical school by this difficulty. It is to meet this case that Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Routh (recently Senior Wrangler of his year at Cam- 
bridge) have composed the book we are called upon to notice. Only part, 
however, of the /’rixcipia, though the larger part, is exhibited analytically. 
For instance, we find no treatment of the great propositions on the Lunar 
Theory in the third book. The attempt is one likely to be useful, 
and is adequately executed. Their respective parts are not assigned 
to the two authors whose names appear conjointly on the titlepage ; 
| but one is inelined to credit Lord Brougham with the historical and 
explanatory disquisitions—vigorously written, and abounding in inform- 
ation, but which is not always accurate. Thus, the writer mistakes the 
comet of 1680 for Halley’s comet, which really came in 1682, and which re- 
appeared in 1835. There is also a want of clearness in the statement of 
what Newton did in respect to the motion of the moon’s apse. The writer 
of the mathematical portion of the work appears to labour under the mis- 
take of supposing that high analysis was unknown in England till the pre- 
| sent Cambridge books came into use; a misconception natural enough toa 
Senior Wrangler fresh from College, and from a University where the his- 
tory of science is stupidly ignored, but which a competent acquaintance with 
that history would dispel. ‘ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona’’—Newton 
could probably have solved any problem in his Principia in any way that 
Mr. Routh himself could solve it. But we intend no dispraise: these are 
| slight blots upon a praiseworthy performance, 

It is somewhat singular that there should have been no good English edi- 
tion of Aristotle's Politics up to this time, anda curious coincidence that 
two editions should be published in the same week by two Oxford Tutors of 
Colleges. In both Mr. Congreve’s and Mr. Eaton's work, Bekker’s text is 
reprinted, with emendations, not professing to rest upon manuscript author- 
ity, but on the editor’s sense of their necessity. Doth works are supplied 
with general introductions, copious indices, and summaries of the several 
books into which the treatise is divided. Mr. Eaton adheres to the usual 
order of the books; Mr. Congreve adopts the order used by M. St. Hilaire 

| in his edition and translation, with references, however, to the old order. 

Both editors give marginal references to the subject argued in the text. 
' Mr. Eaton’s marginal references are the more full, but Mr. Congreve’s ge- 
neral summaries fetch up this advantage. Both volumes are equally 
handsome in form and clear in type. Mr. Congreve adds some essays 
that are widely removed from ordinary English ways of thinking,— 
as might be anticipated by readers of his Lectures on the Roman Empire. 
Altogether, the only noticeable difference in the two editions which is likely 
to make students prefer one to the other is in the character of the notes. 
Mr. Congreve appears to confine himself strictly to the interpretation of his 
author; Mr. Eaton runs more into illustration and comment. Lither edition 
would have been a boon to English students of the original work,—a work 
which is interesting as the first systematic embodiment of political experi- 
ence, and as the production of the most logical intellect of ancient Greece 
acting upon the largest store of facts. It is a pity that two such editions 
should come into the market at once, interfering with each other's sale ; but 
perhaps the very fact of this competition may stimulate purchasers, by draw- 
ing unusual attention to the work, and affording a degree of assistance to 
students which they have hitherto been compelled to seek from editions in 
foreign languages, and certainly presenting far fewer attractions of type and 
form. 

Analytical View of Sir Tsaac Newton's Princ ipia. By Lord Brougham, 
F.K.S., Member of the National Institute of France, and of the Royal 
Academy of Naples; and E, J. Routh, B.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

The Politics of Aristotle, with English Notes, by Richard Congreve, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 

The Politics of Aristotle, with English Notes, by J, R. T. Eaten, 
Fellow and Senior Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 





Of the less important publications before us, there are two in which the 
laws and factsof science appear in a form designed to attract the reader upon 
the principle that ‘children cutting teeth receive a coral.”  “ Strav 
Leaves”’ aims at achieving its end by rhetoric. ‘* The Wonders of Science” 
by a sort of “ art novel” —‘truth exact in fairy fiction drest.”” ‘ Stray 
Leaves from the Book of Nature’’ is an American book from Mr, Putnam 
of New York ; and is perhaps better adapted to America than Great Britain. 
The plan of surveying science in some of its branches, picking out its most 
striking facts, and expounding its most telling and apprehensible laws in a 
rapid, popular, half-poetical manner, has been pretty well worked in this 
country. Then, M. Schele De Vere, be his ancestry what it may, pushes the 
liveliness of a Frenchman and the grandiloquence of an American not only 
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This combination of quali- 





tic also apt to induce what looks like indue ‘tive exaggeration or pure in- 
vention. In the Ocean and its Life, he describes things at the very bottom 
of the sea, where he certainly never could have been, and paints fights 
among the fishes, somewhat in the style of ‘* our own correspondent.” 





There is, however, a good deal of knowledge animated by a florid eloquence 
in his expositions from botany and geology, with animantia introduced. 

Under the form of the youthful biogr: uphy of Davy, Mr. Henry Mayhew 
has exhibited the laws of heat and the refraction of light in considerable 
fulness ; some other chemical subjects in a briefer way. His object is, by 
representing Davy as teaching himself, to induce other boys to go and do 
likewise. What he s says is true enough, that the tendenc y “of the age is to 
ascribe too much to books and teaching; to make boys—he might have said 
all of us—rely too much upon somebody else. In science, however, we sus- 
pect that the future discoverer needs no teaching; the “innatus amor” 
within will drive him onward. We have little faith, moreover, in the 
proper teaching of any science or liberal art by fictitious frameworks. 
The dramatic diography of “Young ILumphrey Davy,” however, is very 
well done. 

Stray Leaves from 
versity of Virginia. 

The Wonders of Science; or Young Humphrey Davy, (the Cornish 
Apothee: ary’s Boy, who taught himself Natural Philosophy, and 
eventually became President of the Ri yyal Society.) The Life of a 
Wonderful Boy written for Boys. By Henry Mayhew, Author of 
“The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosop yher,” &e. 


the Boo By Schiele de Vere, of the Uni- 


k of Nature. 


slic Practice of Medicine 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of E ngland, &e. &e. &e. 
[The object of this book is to ent ible colonists, persons in the country, and 
others similarly situated, to treat diseases in the a absence of a medical man, 
or to prevent mischief till his arrival. Itis the best book of the kind we 
have met with, because it is at once safe and sensible. Most of the “ Do- 
mestic Medicine” publications aim at too much, or at least expound too much, 


A Manual of the Di 


as if they were striving to form a practitioner, instead of assisting his substi- | 
addition 


tute, and direct a good deal more than a layman can perform. In 
to a brief account of the symptoms of diseases, and the mode of treating 
them safely, the book contains a list of medicines and a collection of pre- 
scriptions. ] 

Flowers and Flower-Gardei By David Lester Richardson, Principal 
of the Hindu Metropolitan College, and Author of * Literary Leaves,” 
&e, With an Appendix of Practical Instructions and Useful Inform- 
ation respecting the Anglo-Indian Flower-Garden. 

{From the author’s position, as “ Principal of the Hindu Metropolitan Col- 
lege,”’ and his place of residen¢ . , Calcutta, some account of Indi in gardens, 
native and exotic, might have been looked for, as well as an account of their 
cultivation, with sug tic ns for their extension. Instead of this, we have 
for che most part a ¢a//: about g ardens, in the manner of Leigh Hunt; how 
su th and such great men delighted in gardens or gardening, with anecdotes 
ard poetry, some of the vers * quoted, some of it the author's own. It is 
not badly done, but there is a great deal too much of it—an essay or article 
run to seed ina book. The auth r is conscious of this, but excuses vit on the 
plea of inculcating a taste for gardening in India. We suspect this end 
would have been better achieved by more matter and fewer words. ] 

Du Style et de la Composit on Littéraire. Par M. Antonin Roche. 

[A treatise on French style, designed to initi¢ ate “Jes jeunes filles dans l'art 
d’écrire, et dans la composition littéraire.” The clearness and liveliness of 
M. Roche’s style, though not devoid of a little laboured force, prove him 
qualified to guide others, so far as directions can manage it.] 

The Limited Liability Act, 1855, (18 and 19 Victoria, cap. 133); with 
Notes on the applic: ation of the Act, and on the Law relating to Re- 
gistered and other Joint-Stock Companies. By Thomas Henry Had- 
dan, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, Vinerian Law Fel- 
low, and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

[Of the various editions of the Limited Liability Act which we have seen, 
this strikes us as the most elaborate and professional. It contains a deed of 
settlement for companies, “‘ with variations” ; and the notes appear of a re- 
condite cast. ] 

Handbook of Natural Phi 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Heat. 
two Illustrations 

The Museum of Se ; neeand Art. 
&e. Imlustrated by Engravings on Wood. Volume VIII. 

[Both these books may be recommended. The //andbook is the second vo- 
lume of a sort of cyclopwdia of natural philosophy, intended for those who 
desire to attain a knowledge of phys ‘ical science ** without the profound me- 

thods of mathematical investigation.” The Museum is a more popular hind 
of work, embracing subjects w with a touch of met: iphysies—as “instinct and 
intelligence,” and man himself, in the present part. We think “The Mu- 
seum ”’ the best and cheapest book of the kind extant.] 


The White Star J \ Record of ~~ which occurred on the 
Voyage of the White Star, Captain R. J. Brown, which sailed from 
L iverpool on the 20th April and ett e in Hobson's Bay on the 17th 
July 1855. Published and circulated on board, every Saturday of the 
Voyage. Dedicated to their Fellow Passengers, 
ple: asant Months of the Voyag ge, by the Editor and Publisher, 
Sag title pretty well som the nature of this Melbourne publication. 
By dint of well-written leaders, “ letters to the editor,” occurrences, notices, 
and advertisements, a good enough idea of life on ship board during a voyage 
to Victoria is conveyed; perhaps a more real idea than by formal de- 
scriptions. ] 






By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., &e. 
With two hundred and nivety- 


.L, 


, 
osophy. 


Edited by Dionysius Lardner, D.( 


Tournal, 


Aine Arts. 
BAYEUX TAPES1!y,* 
vesting an antiquarian 


THE 
Ir is some fime since we have received so in 
book as this, Every square inch of the invalua: .« tapestry is brought 
before the eye; every incident of it expounded a1. commented upon; 
and that in such a manner that not only is the importance of the work as 
an historical document of facts and manners clearly exhibited, but the 
mighty tussle of Saxon thews and pertinacity against Norman chivalry 
and resource is revivified for the reader. 

The tapestry is printed in sixteen chromo-lithographic plates, (with a 
supplementary one showing the dimensions of the original,) reduced from 
the copy published by the Society of Antiquaries. We see it in its primi- 
tiveness and its truth,—the gawky forms of its kings and heroes; the 
well-caught action of its mounted warriors, and its dead and dying; its 
tasselled t trees, twisted like skeins of worsted ; and its bordered beasts 


* The Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated: by Reverend John Collingwood Bruce, 
LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
&e, Published by J, R, Smith, 
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{and monsters, "whose grotesqueness is that of impossibility rather than 
invention. The colour, too, is reproduced, chiefly red, blue, and yellow; 
which alternate impartially whether in human hair or parti- -coloured 
horses. 

Mr. Bruce stoutly upholds the theory that the Bayeux Tapestry was a 
work of the Conqueror’s reign, and even of an early period of it; and ad- 
heres to the tradition of its being due to William’s wife Matilda and her 
ladies. Most of his arguments are of that kind which satisfies those who 
are convinced already ; but his inferences are enough to show that, if 
there is little ap yproach to certainty on his own side, not much more ex- 
ists on the other. Throughout his elucidation he quotes copiously and 
aptly from the nervous and racy pages of the old chroniclers, chiefly 
Wace,—writers who had an eye and a heart for a man, and knew how to 
prese nt his figure living to others. How Duke W illiam wooed and won 
his fair but coy Matilda by rolling her in the mud; how, on being ap- 
prized of Harold’s coronation, “he became as a man enraged—oft be 
tied his mantle, and oft he untied it again, and spoke to no man, neither 
dared any man speak to him”; how “the sea was to him an object of 
great dread, but he would rather cross the sea than not revenge himself 
and pursue his right”; how, in his passage, “his face was turned to- 
wards England, and thither he looked as though he was about to shoot”; 
and how, in his hurry to arm on the battle-morning, he put on his hau- 
berk back foremost ;—these, and many other such touches, are here to 
help us to some conception of the dim-distant fact. In his own part of 








the book, Mr. Bruce exhibits a genuine antiquary's fertility in account- 


By W. B. Kesteven, | 


ing for thing gs by theory and inference, and in finding minutie pregnant ; 
a lite rary manner with a flavour of the oldfashioned, and a sprinkling of 
sarcastic salt. An extract relative to the representation of Edward the 
Confessor dying and dead may indicate these qualities. 

“ The compartment before us is the only one in the tapestry in which two 
scenes are given in one breadth. This is probably not without design. The 
death and burial of Edward, and the election and coronation of Harold, all 

took place within eight- and- forty hours. It was of great importance to 
Harold to get actual possession of “the crown before William could put in his 
claim. It was usual in these times to perform the ceremonies of coronation 
only at one of the great festivals of the Church. Edward died on the last 
day but one of Christmas; and for Harold to wait till Easter, the next festi- 
val, was to throw away the important advantage which he had gained over 
his rival. Hence the rapidity with which the coronation of Harold followed 
the death of the Confessor. It is to show that no sooner had the vital spirit 
tled than preparations for the burial were begun, that we have the two scenes 
in the same compartment. 

“The next pictures represent the election and coronation of Harold. 
William of Malmesbury says—‘* While the grief for the King’s death was 
yet fresh, Harold, on the very day of the Epiphany, seized the diadem, and 
extorted from the nobles their consent, though the English say that it was 
granted him by the King.’ 

“In many respects the tapestry is more candid than the chroniclers. It 
here says, * Hic DEDERUNT HAROLDO CORONAM REGIS,—Here they gave the 
crown of the King to Harold’; and the next legend is, *‘ Hic rEstper Ha- 
noLD Rex ANGLOnUM,—Here is seated Harold “King of the English.’ One 
contemporary writer denies that Harold was anointed at all, or had any 
claim but his own usurpation. In the Doomsday survey, Harold is men- 
tioned as seldom as possible; and when his name does occur, it is not as 
King Harold, but Harold the Earl. The Norman chroniclers, writing sub- 
sequently to the time when William had established his conquest, seldom 
write bis name without appending some derogatory epithet to it, such as 
‘the perfidious and perjured King Hurold.’ All this seems to favour the 
idea that the tapestry was designed during the first visit of William to Nor- 
mandy. He had not then broken faith with the Saxon nobles who thronged 
his court; he was not yet independent of their good-will; so that, in stating 
his own claims to the crown, he found it necessary not entirely to ignore 
their views. After he was firmly established, he cared not what women 
stitched or clerks wrote.” 

ILLUSTRATED POEMS, 

Or the three poetico-pictorial volumes noted below,* the first is a dainty 
gift-book edition of Keats’s transcendent poem. Could one stop here, all 
were well enough; but, in such a case, one must go farther, and, doing 
so, perceive that, in point of art, the thing is quite a mistake. This isa 
case of the kind to which we adverted in speaking of the illustrated edi- 
tion of Longfellow,—a case of intense individuality on the poet's part, 
such as will make the work of almost any pictorial designer out of keep- 
ing, if not impertinent. Even independently of this, the present instance 
Mr. Wehnert is an artist of ability, who for some 


is an unlucky one. 
years past has left off doing his best: here he has done his worst; and 


| he owes nothing to the engravers who have put his score of drawings 


as a Souvenir of the 


upon the wood. Ilowever, had Mr. Wehnert done his best in his best 
days, the result would have been the same in kind, though not in degree : 
a ci apac ity for de signing unaccompanied by a Protean imag ination, an 
impatience of formula, and the most trembling sensitiveness to beauty, is 
no pretext for making free with Keats, 

The second book is the acme of the pretty. The binding is pretty— 
almost beautiful; Mr. Birket Foster, always pretty, is prettier than usual 
in his wood-cuts; pretty is their demi-tint of colour; pretty are the type 
and paper; and pretty the poems—all bearing upon Sabbath joys, 
thoughts, and observances, The title is a prettified affectation; and the 


editor italicizes in a note preliminary the prettiest of compliments all 


round to every one coéperating in the enterprise. It may be in the neces- 
sary conditions of the attempt that the poets are mostly of the second 


' order,—Mrs. Hemans, Grahame, Mrs. Sigourney, Bishop Mant, Barton, 


| and soon; and that a mild monotony pervades the drawingroom Nature 


of the designs, 
The step from Mr. Foster's wood-cuts in this volume to Mr. Foster's 


' etchings in the next volume is the step from drawingroom Nature to young- 


ladies’-album Nature. We tire of this smug neatness and vapid clegance. 
If a man has anything to tell you about Nature, hear him, and profit from 
hearing; but if he has only to tell you that he, the artistic So-and-so, 

s pleased to find Nature “sweetly pretty,” by ali means entreat him to 
oe about his business. Oliver Goldsmith in this holiday attire is exactly 
the Goldsmith who strutted about town to air his handsome suit of clothes, 
and not the one who wrote the Vicar of Wakefield, or even The Traveller, 


, 
* The Eve of St. Agnes: by John Keats. Illustrated by Edward H, Wehnert. 
Published by Cundall. 


Sabbath-Bells Chimed by the Poets. 
Bell and Daldy. 

The Traveller ; 
by Birket Foster, 


Illustrated by Birket Foster. Published by 


a Poem, by Oliver Goldsmith, Illustrated with Etchings on Steel 


Published by Bogue. 
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